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Governors Study ‘Multiple Seizures’ Held Illegal Canada-American ‘Outworn Methods 
Under Food and Drugs Statute, Air Mail Continues 


State Control of 
Local Revenues 


Divergent Views Are Ex- 
pressed by Executives of 
Michigan and Kansas at 
Annual Conference 


Twenty-one States 
Are Represented 


Increased Regulation of Local 
Taxation and Expenditures 
Is Both Advocated and Op- 


posed by Speakers 

FreNcH Lick, Inp., June 1.—Divergent 
views as to the necessity and desirability 
of increased supervision and control by 
the State over local government taxation 
and expenditures were expressed today by 
Gov. Wilbur M. Brucker of Michigan and 
Gov. Harry H. Woodring of Kansas at the 
opening session of the 23d annual gov- 
ernors’ conference. 

Gov. Brucker advocated increased con- 
trol by the State, particularly as to such 
units of local government as might fail 
to hold their expenditures within reason- 
able limits. Gov. Woodring, however, de- 
clared the State already exercises much 
control in local affairs and that there is 
in fact too much duplication in various 
forms of supervision. 

Two Speakers Absent 

These were the only addresses at the 
first session of the conference. Governor 
Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, who was 
to have discussed highway safety and 
motor traffic, and Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner of North Carolina, who was on the 
program for an address on county gov- 
ernment and his State’s new road pro- 
gram, were not present. 

Twenty-one States were represented by 
their governors, including Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont 
and Virginia. Messages were read from 
the Governors of Massachusetts, Okla- 
homa and North Carolina, expressing re- 
gret that they were unable to attend. 

Governor Norman S. Case of Rhode 
Island presided at the opening session and 
responded to an address of welcome by 
Governor Harry G. Leslie of Indiana, host 
to the conference. 

Urges More State Control 


It is the local tax burden which has 
contributed the major share of the diffi- 
culty involved in the tax crises now con- 
fronting many States and the remedy for 
this condition lies in the assumption by 
the central governments of a greater share 
of responsibility for the local conditions 
which they have helped create, Governor 
Brucker declared. 

State supervison over local expenditures 
should vary as between three classes of 


local districts, according to Governor 
Brucker, as follows: 
“Districts operating in part upon the 


faith and credit of the State or enjoying 
State aids granted for the reduction of 
local taxes should submit to close super- 
vision or forego such special assistance 

“Districts where defaults occur or im- 
pend should be subject to supervision in 
proportion to the seriousness of the situ- 
ation as a protection to other better regu- 
lated districts. 

“Districts which are in good financial 
condition should have the benefit of the 
advice and counsel of the State and, where 
a majority of the people themselves de- 
mand it, such a measure of supervision 
as the people may chose.” 

Methods of Stricter Regulation 

Governor Brucker pointed out that an 
increased measure of control over focal 
affairs can be achieved through regulatory 
legislation by applying general formulae 
to limit local units, through compulsory 
reorganization or consolidation of minor 
political units and lastly, through super- 
vision of the actual operations of the lo- 
calities. 

Regulatory legislation can succeed only 
to a limited extent, he said, because it 
must be of such general application as 
to avoid interfering with sound practices 
in one locality while preventing an un- 
sound practice in another. Such regula- 
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Control Is Sought 


For Phillipine Radio 


Permanent Government Regu- 
lation Urged After Trial 


To bring about increased efficiency as 
well as open up a new source of revenue, 
the Department of Commerce and Com- 
munications of the Philippines advocates 
retention of governmental contro! over 
Philippine radio service, the Department 
of Commerce announced June 1 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

Retention of government control over 
Philippine radio services is advocated by 
the Philippine Department of Commerce 
and Communications as a new source ot 
government revenue, according to advices 
received from Trade Commissioner Har- 
vey V. Rohrer at Manila. 

This decision has been reached by the 
Department of Commerce and Communi- 
cations following the six and one-half 
months’ trial that has been given to the 
Bureau of Posts. The trial has proved 
to the satisfaction of the Bureau that 
radio service under government control 
can be operated and handled as efficiently 
as under private control with the ad- 


vantage that the government wijl gain a* 


new source of income to finance 
heavy expenses of the government. 
The special appropriation voted out by 
the Leislature for the operation of the 
nine principal radio stations which were 
turned over by the Radio Corporation of 
the Philippines amounts to P245,000. (One 
Philippine peso equals $0.50.) This amount 
covers the expenses for the maintenance 
of these stations until December, 1931. 
The operation of these stations which 
are located in Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zam- 
boanga, Davao, Aparri, Laong, Tacloban, 


-] 


the 
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| Appell 


ate Court Finds Group Confiscations 


Not Contem plated by Congress 


7 Department of Agriculture has 

no right to make so-called “multiple 
seizures” under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, except possibly in unusual 


cases where drastic action would be 
necessary for the immediate protection 
of the public, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia ruled on 
June 1. 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Associate Justice Robb, was handed 
down in the case of National Remedy 
Company v. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, et al., No. 5087. The appellate 
court, reversing the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, held that the company was en- 
titled to an injunction restraining De- 
partment officials from making multi- 
ple seizures of its product “B. & M. 
External Remedy” in several different 
cities, until such time as disputed ques- 
tions of law and fact can be judicially 
determined. 

The company alleged, after pointing 
to a decision by a district court several 
years ago in its favor on charges of 
false advertising of the effect of the 
use of the remedy involved, that the 
Department had filed libels against the 
remedy in more than eight cities. 

“Inasmuch as every district attorney 
to whom the Department makes cer- 


Week’s Contracts 
For Public Works 
Total 26 Millions 


Projects Begun in 32 States 
And District of Columbia, 
President’s Committee on 
Employment Reports 


Contracts for public and semipublic 
construction projects totaling $26,299,144 
were reported to the Public Works Sec- 
tion of the President's Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment last week, it was 
announced June 1 by Fred C. Croxton, 
'acting chairman of the Committee. The 
addition of this amount brought the total 
value of contracts reported since Dec. 1, 
11930, to $1,622,992,651, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full text: 

For the week before last, $155,020,594 
worth of contracts were reported. This 
figure included $96,879,468 worth of State 
and Federal-aid highway contracts 
awarded in April and $1,585,930 worth of 
national park and Federal forest road 
contracts awarded in April which were 
reported to the Public Works Section dur- 
ing that week. State and Federal-aid 
highway contracts are reported on a 
monthly basis and appear in one of the 
weekly totals each month. 

The projects reported for last week total 
132 in 32 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. They include municipal build- 
ings, hospitals, educational buildings, 
churches, bridges, sewers, culverts, public 
utility buildings, pipe lines, and other 
types of public and semipublic construc- 
tion reported by correspondents. 

Complete List of Projects 

The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 

Alabama: Tuscaloosa, United 
Veterans’ Hospital, $862,985. 

California: Indio, addition to grammar 
school, $26,487; Los Angeles, convent 
building, $41,300; Letterman, hospital, 
$115,000; Oakland, post office, $1,500,000. 

Colorado: Grand Junction. laying 12- 
inch distributing main, $25,000. 

Connecticut: Berlin, constructing water 
mains from Berlin Street to East Berlin 
Street, $40,000; Greenwich, reconstructing 
intersection at Glenville-Lake Avenue, 
$30,000: Middletown, school, $150,000; 
Stamford, town farm building, $150,000 

District of Columbia: Washington, 
Murch School addition, $110,000; school 
jat 14th Street and Kalmia Road, $110,000; 
Key School, $60,000; chapel, $200,000. 
| Florida: Lake City, postoffice, $125,000. 
| Georgia: Augusta, paving at arsenal, 
$25,000; Emory University, auditorium, 
$250,000; additions to buildings at Emory 
University, $20,000 
Construction in Illinois 

Illinois.—Cordova to Chicago, laying 
pipe line, $350,000; Elmhurst, altering and 
adding to Hawthorne Grade School and 
Junior High School, $113,000; Edwardsville, 
widening brick on concrete paving, Route 
Four, Section 65-RS, $245,342; widening 
brick on concrete paving, Route Four, Sec- 
tion 66-RS, $194,001; widening brick on 
; concrete paving, Route Eleven, Section 47- 
} 


States 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


ASPECTS OF 


Plant ! 
tract Large Crowds 


——— 


Tus United States, which has lagged 
far behind foreign nations in devel- 

opment of ornamental gardening, is 

now making rapid strides in this field, 

garden clubs are extending all over the 
| country, fads such as miniature gar- 
| dens and “rock gardens” are arousing 
| widespread interest, and the movement 
is taking 9n much of the character of a 
national sport, Knowles A. Ryerson, in 
charge of the Office of Foreign Plant 
Introductions, stated orally June 1. The 
following information also was fur- 
nished by Mr. Ryerson: 

The business of plant nurseries in 
ornamental shrubs and flowers last year 
was heavy in the face of slowness in 
sales of orchard trees and commercial 
plants and in spite of depressed busi- 
ness conditions. 

One nation-wide horticultural society 
trebled its paying membership last year 
and the influx of new members is con- 
tinuing at a high rate this year despite 
the “hard times.” 

Crowds reaching as high as 50,000 at- 


\ tended the March flower show in New 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENI 


| tification must institute appropriate 
proceedings, by indictment or libel for 
condemnation, or both, it is evident,” 
according to the opinion, “that even 
though the findings of the Department 
are merely administrative, nevertheless 
if such certification should be made to 
the district attorney in every district 
where a product might be found, the 
manufacturer would be crippled or 
ruined long before the final adjudica- 
tion in the court could be had. Such a 
result, we think, was not contemplated 
by Congress, except possibly in unusual 
cases where drastic action would be 
necessary for the protection of the pub- 


lic. Is this a case of that character? 
We think not.” 
The Federal Food and Drugs Ad- 


ministration has not yet received a copy 
of the decision in the multiple seizure 
case, and is unable to comment, W. G. 
Campbell, chief of the Administration, 
stated orally June 1. 


The decision may prove a_ serious 
handicap in removing such _ products 
from the market, he said. The Food 


and Drug Administration has taken the 
attitude that seizure is the means pro- 
vided by law to prevent distribution of 
such goods, he said, and such a decision 
by the court might prevent their com- 
plete removal from the market. 


No Bids Are Forthcoming 
For Kettleman Hills Oil 


The Department of the Interior received 
no bids for the Government's share of 
the oil and wet gas produced from the 
North Dome of the great Kettleman Hills 
oil field in California, Solicitor E. C. Fin- 
ney announced orally June 1. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur issued a 
call for bids April 23 and the time limit 
expired June 1, Mr. Finney explained. 

“We canvassed the situation,” Mr, Fin- 


ney said, “found no bids and reached the 
conclusion that there no interest in 


1S 


buying oil at present because of the great: 


oversupply from which tne market suffers.’ 
This additional information was made 
available. 

Following the formation of the Kettle- 
man Hills North Dome Association by 
owners and lessees, the properties have 
been placed under a unit plan, the returns 
being divided in proportion of the acreage 
holdings. This was done to prevent 
waste. 

The Government obtains a royalty on 
the oil and gas produced from 
land which it owns. Bids a year ago 
resulted in the sale of oil at $2.75 a barrel. 

The present production in which the 
Government shares is around 3,000 barrels 
a day and the Government's royalty is 
about 290 barrels a day. 





Limitation of Drugs 
At Source Proposed 


United States Offers Plan, 
Finding None Considered 
At Geneva Satisfactory 


the 
of the 


The has informed 


Conference 


United States 
for the Limitation 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs that it 
does not find any of the plans put for- 
ward at Geneva entirely satisfactory and 
has made certain proposals which it 
considers necessary in the regulation of 
drug manufacture. 

Announcement of the American action 
before the narcotic conference was made 
by the Department of State June 1 and 
follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated May 30, from the 
Chairman of the American Delegation to 
the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, Mr. John 
K. Caldwell, it is reported that at the 


plenary session of the conference, on May) 


30, the chairman of the American dele- 
gation made a brief statement to the 
effect that: (1) No plan yet presented is 
entirely acceptable to the United States; 
(2) the United States is prepared to as- 
sist in obtaining any practical means by 
which the limitation of the manufacture 
of narcotic drugs may be attained; (3) 
there should be a limitation of the quan- 
tities of raw materials which manufac- 
turers are allowed to use; (4) a system 
of import and export certificates should 
be applied to all opium and cocoa leaf de- 
rivatives; (5) governments should account 
for all imports, manufacture, sales and ex- 
ports of all raw materials and drugs. 


; DEVELOPS 


N 


Nurseries Do Heavy Business, Flower Shows At- 


a 


nd Clubs Multiply 


York, to which admission was charged, 
and the doors had to be closed at times 
to wait for some of the flower lovers to 
leave and make room for waiting crowds. 

Department stores in many regions 
are displaying in their windows minia- 
ture gardens for apartment dwellers, 
and the fad is attracting wide attention. 
Mr. Ryerson has just received and has 
on his desk a miniature garden, includ- 
ing some half dozen varieties of flowers 
and cactuses, all contained in a bowl 
about 10 inches across, and growing 
beautifully. 


“Rock gardening,” or the growing of 
flowers which preter rocky, sandy, soils, 
is having a widespread vogue, and 


while the “fad” stage of popularity will 
pass, it undoubtedly will retain a foot- 
hold among flower lovers permanently. 
This phase of gardening has progressed 
to such a degree that California and 
Arizona have passea laws to prevent the 
denudation of semi-desert areas of their 
cactuses, yuccas, and similar dry-land 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 
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Plan to Cancel Domestic Con- 
tracts Will Not Affect In- 


ternational Service 


((SRADIAN-AMERICAN air mail lines 

4will continue to operate even though 
the Canadian Government carries out 
its intention of cancelling all contracts 
for domestic air mail service, according 
to information made available June 1 
at the Post Office Department. 


That such a step has been contem- 
plated in the interests of economy has 
been known in Canada for some weeks, 
it was stated orally at the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Department of Com- 
merce, and reports to this country indi- 
cate many large Canadian cities are pro- 
testing vigorously against such action. 

Discontinuance of Canadian air mail 
operations will be a source of disap- 
pointment to the aeronautical industry 
in the United States, Col. Clarence M. 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, declared, but should not cause 
the transport operations in this country 
to become worried since the Canadian 
industry is “based on a different scheme 
of things.” 

Transport conditions in Canada ap- 
parently are not as well suited to air 
operations, the Assistant Secretary ob- 
served, since large centers of population 
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Federal Regulation 
Of Buses Is Opposed 
As Burden on Public 


Heavy Cost of Enforcement 


And Negligible Benefits 
Foreseen by Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 


Enactment of legislation regulatory of 
motor truck interstate transportation 
would result in incalculable costs of en- 
forcement which the public would pay 
without any beneficial result, according 
to a memorandum filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Na- 
tioyal Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
May 31. 

The Motor Terminals Company of New 
York also filed a brief in the case May 31. 
It asked that the Commission give favor- 
jable consideration “to the record of per- 
_ formance of the demountable motor truck 
| body—transported as _ shipper’s equip- 
ment—in the recapture for rail carriers 
}of less than carload freight seemingly 
lost permanently to the highways and 
to its potentialities in the matter of effi- 
; ciently harmonizing the transportation of 
| freight by the rail carrier and the motor 
| truck, at least.” 

Brief of Terminals Concern 


The full text of the company’s conclu- 
sion follows: “Development of the motor 
truck body as a medium for recapturing 
from the less-carload freight for the 
rail carriers is progressing so rapidly that 
the record in this case really seems, when 
compared with what is now a fact, not 
even a respectable primer. We do not ask 
recognition of a particular transportation 
device, but we do request the Commission 
to recognize that the problem of coordi- 
— motor truck and rail carrier line- 
haul less-carload freight transportation 
to the advantage of all concerned is no 
longer impossible or even difficult to solve. 
We respectfully offer the solution.” 


At the same time, in the same case 
(Docket 23400), involving the issue of 
coordination of motor transportation wilh 
the railroads and waterways, the Mer- 
chants Association of New York and the 
Shippers Conference of Greater New 
York, in a brief, suggested that the Com- 
mission, if it makes any recommendations 
to Congress, propose amendments to the 
|law so as to permit coordination of rail 
and motor transportation without impos- 


ing upon strictly highway transportation | 


burdens that would result in a substantial 


increase in the cost of transpoitation to} 


shippers. 
Adaptation Advised 
The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce in its memorandum said it does 
not oppose regulation of passenger car- 


riers by motor vehicle although the or- 
ganization does not wholly share “the 
optimism of those who propose it.” It 
stated that such regulation would not 


have an appreciable effect on the decline 
in rail passenger revenue. It believes, the 
memorandum says, that so far as loss to 
the rail carrier is properly attributable 
to the motor bus, it can be more than 
offset by its intelligent adaptation to the 
service of the railroads. 

“By business necessity,” it adds, “com- 
mercial motor bus operation must be a 
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British Buses to Bar 





Used in Congress 


Blamed for Delay 


‘Representative Luce 
Both Houses Getting Far- 
ther and Farther Behind, 
Due to Present Practices 


Proposals That Failed 
Of Passage Are Cited 


Refers to Bank Failures, Radio 
Problems and. World Fair 
In Urging Correction of 
Legislative Procedure 





Congress is getting farther and farther 
behind in its work, as the result of a 
tremendous amount of waste motion, Rep- 
resentative Luce (Rep.). of Waltham, 
Mass., chairman of the House Committee 
on Library, stated orally June 1. He is 
the author of textbooks on the science of 
legislation. 

Mr. Luce referred to what he said is an 
average of 700 bank failures annually, 
about which Congress has done nothing; 
to the radio problems of wave lengths 
and advertising, which he said could have 
| been taken care of by prompt legislation. 
|He referred to the coming Chicago ex- 
position and said that while foreign gov- 
ernments are planning cooperation in fur- 
nishing of exhibits, the United States, 
which extended the invitation, has done 
nothing to assure an exhibit. 

Questions for Next Session 

The Representative said the question 
of liberalizing the rules of the House and 
suggestions for avoiding waste of ‘egisla- 
tive time would come up before Congress 
at the December session. His interest, 
he said, is chiefly in the proposals for 
saving time. His oral statement follows 
in full text: 

In the House that adjourned March 4, 
1931, there had been introduced 18,356 
bills and resolutions, in the Senate 7,080, 
making a total of 25,436 in 
Favorable reports had been made to the 
House on 2,734. Seven hundred and forty- 
seven of these died on the House calen- 
dars, that is, were not acted upon. Meas- 
ures that passed the House and were not 
acted upon in the Senate numbered 537; 
those that passed the Senate and not the 
House, 381; 
fell between the branches. 


Some Bills Combined 

} The measures that became law numbere’ 
1,524, a figure to be reconciled with the 
previous figures by taking into account the 
instances where identical bills are intro- 
duced in both House and Senate, and one 
of them is laid aside. 

| It is also to be borne In mind that in- 
dividual pension bills approved are com- 
j bined in two or three big bills, which 
(comee the showing not quite so bad as it 


appears on the face. This, however, does 

|not alter the fact that more than one 

quarter of the measures reported to the 

| House were not acted upon at all and that 

| between 800 and 1,000 passed one branch 

and were not acted upon by the other. 
Waste of Effort Claimed 

Granted that some of these measures 
ought not to have been reported, and that 
there has been no loss because they were 
not enacted, yet it cannot be denied that 
a lamentable amount of committee effort 
went for naught; that other time was 
spent in vain in House or Senate, and 
|many, very many, citizens 
| pointed. Two-thirds of the measures lost 
were private bills, so that several hundred 
persons were denied the justice, equity, 
mercy, or generosity that committees had 
held to be deserved. 

Two hundred and more were public bills. 
Many of them concerned administration, 
so that by reason of their failure the gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned will be by 
that much the less able to function as 
efficiently as committees had held to be 
desirable. Others were expected to inure 
to the safety of the public, to its protec- 
tion, to its prosperity. Few, very few, con- 
cerned new policies — the things where 


{Continued on Page 


First Radio Criminal Suit 
Is Denied Federal Test 


The first criminal case under the Fed- 
eral Radio Act to which the attention of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has been directed was denied a review on 
June 1. It is the case of Robert Gordon 
Duncan, No. 937, convicted of using pro- 
| fanity over the radio from a broadcasting 
| Station in Portland, Oreg., in May, 1930. 
| His utterances were declared by the Cir- 
|euit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
| cuit not to be “obscene or indecent” within 
| the meaning of the statute. 

Mr. Duncan challenged the construction 
and constitutionality of the law in his 
pleadings, contending that it was meant, 
not as a criminal measure, but as a regu- 
| lation of broadcasting. 


2 


Column 


4) 


Says | 


making a total of 918 that! 


were disap- | 





Fort Worth Named reesei ot Press 


For Narcotic Farm 


Cabinet Committee Selects 
Texas Site for Second Fed- 
eral Institution 


GELECTION of Fort Worth, Tex., as 

’ the location of the new Federal 

Narcotic Farm, west of the Mississippi, 

Was announced June 1 by the committee 

| of Cabinet officers designated for the 
purpose. The committee is composed of 

| Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War; and William D. Mitchell, Attor- 
ney General. Lexington, Ky., previously 
had been selected as the location for the 
first farm. 

The new farm, it was stated orally at 
the Treasury, will cost from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000, It will be designed to accom- 
modate about 1,000 narcotic addicts 
from the Federal prisons west of the 
Mississippi, with facilities for other per- 
sons who may volunteer for treatment. 

Several localities were competing for 
the second farm, foremost among which 
were Fort Worth, Parisons, Kans., and 
Fort Smith and Pine Bluff, Ark. Fort 
Worth originally had been recommended 
by the subcommittee of the Cabinet com- 
mittee, but consideration was reopened 
at the request of other applicants. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Pursuant to section 2 of the act ap- 
proved Jan. 19, 1929, to establish two 
United States Narcotic Farms for the 
confinement and treatment of persons 
addicted to the use of habit-forming 
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Value of Airports 
Shown by Services 
During Maneuvers 


Demands Met Satisfactorily, 
Air Corps Says, Despite 
Strain Alike on Equip- 

| ment and Personnel 





two years. | 


| The value of commercial air ports 
for military aircraft’ operations was 
proved conclusively during the Air Corps 
coast defense exercises during the last 
|two weeks in May, it was stated orally 
June 1 at the Air Corps, Department of 
War, while the maneuvers also empha- 
sized that the hazards involved in forma- 
reduced appreciably 
advance 


{tion flying can be 
|by carefnul organization and 
| nlanning: 

"The safety record compiled by the 672- 
plane First Air Division, it was explained, 
far exceeded the most optimistic ex- 
|pectations. Practically complete reports 
; show that only three planes were damaged 
beyond repair and that the injured pilots 
numbered but four. Additional informa- 
jtion made available at the Air 
follows: 

Weather interfered with the operations 
but very little, although part of the pro- 
gram of the maneuvers was delayed on 
occasions in the hope conditions might 
improve. There was only one day when 
the weather was so unfavorable that op- 
erations had to be suspended; each other 
postponement of scheduled events was de- 
cided upon in the interests of safety and 
nt because operation was impossible. 

Meet Military Demands 

Facilities of commercial airports 
throughout the eastern section of the 
country met the military demands very 
satisfactorily, despite the fact that the 
strain on their handling equipment was 


more severe than ever before. Airport 
operators and managers were given a 
clear picture of the servicing problems 


they must face in event of an emergency 
while the Air Corps was able to judge 
the ability of these organizations to ex- 
pand hurriedly, to care for large numbers 
of planes. 

One unforeseen problem which on occa- 
sions was difficult to solve arose when 
large numbers of spectators altempted to 
watch operations at airports where squad- 
rons stopped while en route to major air- 
|dromes. Many of these fields were, not 
fenced in and the work of protecting 
civilians from taxiing planes was stren- 
uous. 
| Only Four Pilots Injured 

The value of a comparatively insignifi- 
cant piece of equipment, the wheel brake, 


was shown daily when large numbers of | 


planes were being warmed up for take- 
offs or coming in to landings. Without 
this equipment, it would have been im- 
possible, and at least exceedingly difficult 
to operate such large groups of planes 
from restricted fields in safety. 

With only four injuries to pilots, the 
division flew more than 31,500 plane hours 
and covered a distance of more than 3,250,- 
000 miles. Studies of accident and fatal- 
ity records had indicated before the 
;}maneuvers began, May 15, that at least 
two accidental deaths must be expected 
and even more might occur. 


| Careful supervision of all operations 


{Continued on Page 
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Musical Entertainers’ pyc 4ND PROTECTING CHILDREN 


Itinerant Minstrels and ‘Ex- 


cessive Noises’ Prohibited 

Motor-coach minstrels, bus bards or 
other traveling troubadors, known in Eng- 
land as “trippers,’”’ who make a practice 
of playing instruments, singing or croon- 
ing on public conveyances have had their 
activities curbed by a new set of British 
, regulations, according to advices received 
in the Commerce Department's Automo- 
| tive Division. 


The ban on the convivial and high- 
| Spirited “trippers’ is contained in the 


official orders known as “Provisional Reg- | 


ulations for the Conduct of Drivers, Con- 


ductors and Passengers” and is defined 
as follows: 

“When in or on the vehicle to the 
annoyance of other persons use or op- 
erate any noisy instrument or make or 
combine with any oiher person or per- 


sons to make any excessive noise by sing- 
ing, shouting or otherwise.” 

In other words, the ukelele, the banjo, , 
and even the bag-pipe as well as the 
choral singing with which itinerant min- 
strels were accustomed to entertain their | 
fellow passengers, are to be banned, is to} 
be strictly taboo, the new rules indicate.— 


‘Issued by the Department of Commerce,‘ 


FROM HAZARD OF CITY STREETS 


Half of Child Fatalities Occurred From Use of Thorough- 


fares as Playgrounds; Safety Code Drawn 


| WATEARLY half of the street fatalities 
** to children in England result from 
games, it was stated orally June 1 at 
the Children's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

More than 7,000 lives were lost in 
street accidents in England during 1930 


ahd of this number more than 1,500 
were children. Additional information 
made available follows: 


A recent survey of fatalities to chil- 
dren in the street disclosed that 36 per 
cent resulted from running after a ball 
or some other toy, while 10 per cent 
were from playing games in the street. 
In the recent National Safety Week, the 
first of its kind ever sponsored in Eng- 


land, especial attention was given to 
this subject. 
Practically every national organiza- 


tion cooperated in attempting to reduce 
the hazards of the city streets. The 


| 


second source of hazard is careless 
crossing. It was found that 31 per cent 
of the children whose injuries are fatale 
are attributed to faulty passage across 
the street. Many of them became con- 
fused, and in their bewilderment met 
with fatal accidents. 

It is a well-known fact 
will run along in pursuit 
Sometimes it will slip from his grasp 
and roll into the highway. Without 
looking where he is going, attending but 
to one thing, namely, the rescue of the 
ball, he rushes headlong into danger. 
Mothers are warned to caution children 
who carry toys into the street while on 
the way to school are the store. 

Another source of casualty is cross- 
ing a street from behind vehicles. Of 
all child deaths from street accidents, 14 
per cent are traceable to this fault. In 


that a child 
of a_ ball. 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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Upheld in Opinion 
By Supreme Court 


Provision of Minnesota ‘Gag 
Law’ Is Found to Infringe 
14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution 


Four Justices File 
Dissenting Ruling 





\Minority Opinion Declares 
Statute Valid to Restrain 
Continued Publication of 
‘Malicious Defamation’ 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on June 1, declared unconstitus 
tional a provision of the so-called Min- 
nesota “gag law’ making the publication 
and circulation of any “malicious, scan- 
dalous and defamatory newspaper, maga- 
zine or other periodical” a public nuisance 
and providing for an injunction to re- 
strain its continued publication. 

The provision of the statute was de- 
clared by a majority of the court to con- 
stitute an infringement of the liberty of 
the press guaranteed, as construed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
| Five-to-four Ruling 

The members of the court divided five 
to jour in their conclusions as to the 
validity of the statute as applied to enjoin 
publication of “The Saturday Press,” for- 
merly published in Minneapolis. Chief 
Justice Hughes delivered the majority 
opinion of the court which was concurred 
in by Mr. Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Stone 
and Roberts. The disseniing opinion was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Butler, and con- 
curred in by Mr. Jusiices Van Devanter, 
McReynolds and Sutherland. 

(The majority and minority opinions are 
published in full text on pages 6 and 7 of 
this issue.) 


Action of State Court 


The publication of the weekly news- 
paper was abated under the law after 
nine issues had appeared. The provision 
of the statute and the proceedings there- 
{under had been upheld by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. Its action has now b2en 
reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the argument of the 
case before the court it was pointed out 
that articles had charged city and county 
officials with gross neglect of duty end 
“with flicit relations with gansters a 
porganized crime.” ‘Thevarticles charged 1 
substance, according to the majority opin- 
ion, “that a Jewish gangster was in control 
of gambling, bootlegging and racketeering 
jin Minneapolis, and that law enforcing 
officers and agencies were not energetically 
performing their duties.” 
| 


Constitutional Immunity 


The provision of the statute, as applied, 
Chief Justice Hughes declared, is invalid, 
even though the purpose of the statute 
be to prevent the circulation of scandal 
which tends to disturb the public peace 
and to provoke assaults and the com- 
mission of crime, and although the fact 
that the truth was published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends was avail- 
able as a defense to the publisher. 

Liberty of the press, as guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution, the majority 
ruling held, provides immunity from previ- 
ous restraints of censorship. The fact 
that liberty of the press may be abused 
by ‘miscreant purveyors” of scandal was 
|}said not to make such immunity any 
the less necessary in dealing with official 
| misconduct, particularly since “subsequent 
punishment for such abuses is the appro- 
priate remedy.” 

The decision of the court was said by 
Mr. Justice Butler to declare “Minnesota 
and every other State powerless to re- 
Strain by injunction the business of pub- 
lishing and circulating among the people 
malicious, scandalous and defamatory pe- 
riodicals that in due course of judicial 
procedure have been adjudged to be a 
} Public nuisance. It gives to ‘freedom of 
| the press’ a meaning and a scope not here- 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 
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y $4 Mexicans 
Admitted in April 


No Visas to Laborers Without 
Previous Residence 


Only 84 Mexicans received visas for 
'entry into the United States during April, 
| according to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State June 1, and none was 
|a laborer without .previous residence in 
| this country. An official summary of the 
Department's announcement follows in 
full text: 
| Information received from the Ameri- 
}can Consul General at Mexico City in- 
|dicates that a total of but 84 natives of 
| Mexico received immigration visas for ad- 
| mission into the United States during the 
'month of April, 1931. As has been the 
| case since March, 1930, none of those is- 
sued visas were common laborers without 
previous residence in the United States. 

The total 84 includes visas issued to 
wives and minor children of American 
citizens, students, ministers of religion, 
professors and Mexicans previously resi- 
deni in the United States. It also includes 
tour immigration visas issued at consulates 
outside of Mexico. 
| The figure for April thus brings the 
total of visas issued since the beginning 
of the current fiscal year on July 1, 1930, to 
2,249, or at the annual rate of 2,699, as 
compared to an average annual rate of 
49.348, according 0 official statistics of the 
Department of Labor for the six fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1930, for which com- 
plete statistics are available, a reduction 
of 95 per cent. 

The enforcement of existing immigra- 
tion laws by American consular officers 
in Mexico has brought about the above 
result and appears therefore to have solved 


the problem of new immigration from 
Mexico. 
For purposes cf comparison, monthly 


figures for issuance of immigration visas 
during the present fiscal year are given, 
together with those for the fiscal year 
| 1927-28, this being the last completed fis- 
cal year before certain administrative 
measures were put into operation under 
existing law. 
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~ “Governors Study 


State Control of 
Local Revenues 


9 ; 


_ 


Divergent Views Are Ex- 
pressed by Executives of 
Michigan and Kansas at 
Annual Conference 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


tions, he fears, would be unduly restrictive 
upon an able administration. 

The simplification of local government 
‘may vastly reduce the difficulties of deal- 
ing with the local expenditures problem, 
Governor Brucker asserted, but it can not 
entirely remove the issue. The lack of 
coordination in the local government 
structure was described as “a major cause 
for present tax difficulties.” 


‘more than 250,000 local political sub- 


divisions in the country, Governor Brucker | 


said, and “this host of disassociated tax- 
raising agencies can not fail to weaken 
the public resistance to unwarranted 
spending.” 


In Governor Brucker’s opinion, however, | 


‘it is impractical for the State to seek to 


exploit its full legal authority over local | 


government. The wiser course, he said, 
is to seek constantly to create a relation- 
ship with the local units that recognizes 
the proper functions of both the central 
and local branches of government. 


Duty of Protection 


In this field of supervision the State 
obviously has the duty to protect itself 
from the direct consequences of unwise 
local management, particularly when the 
State stands to be made liable for any 
financial loss from local operations or 
when the State advances grants-in-aid to 
local communities. Throughout the Na- 
tion, he said, the volume of revenues col- 
lected by the State and returned to the 
local governments is rapidly increasing. 

When local units are likely to default 
the State should take over the full man- 
agement of the defaulting communities 
and protect the faith and credit of the re- 
maining local districts by whatever action 
may be necessary, the speaker declared. 
As tax rates and tax delinquency mount, 
he said, the amount of State supervision 


over local expenditures should increase. | 


As a third phase of State supervision 
over local expenditures Governor Brucker 
proposed that communities which ask no 
favors of the State and maintain favor- 
able financial standing should have the 
right, by majority vote of their citizens, 
to avail themselves of such measure of 
“State supervision as they may of their 
own free will elect to accept. 

Governor Woodring’s View 

Governor Woodring, whose subject was 
“Responsibility of Local Units of Govern- 
ment for the Expanding Tax Dollar,” took 
the position that most of the “expansion” 
of the tax dollar may more properly be 
laid to the State Legislatures than to the 
local units of government. 

The State, he said, particularly Kansas, 
already exercises a great deal of control 
over .ocal affairs and a large part of the 
docal expenditures which cause increased 
‘local taxes are due to laws enacted by the 
Legislature. 
should adopt the policy of fixing the maxi- 
mum of local taxes but leave the loca 
-government otherwise to work out its own 
"salvation. 

Cooperation between municipalities was 
‘advanced by Governor Woodring as one 
means of improving conditions. He said} 
that as an example of this 250 cities and 
towns in Kansas have adopted a uniform | 





There are! 


Supreme Court 
Adjourns Term 


|All Pending Matters on the 
Docket Cleared Prior to 


Summer Recess 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
adjourned for the term on June 1, after 
handing down opinions in all of the six 
argued cases which were remaining under 
advisement. 

The court cleared all pending matters 
|on its docket, also disposing at its last 
| session of all petitions for review which 
{had been formally submitted. 

After a Summer recess of four months, 
the court will reconvene for its October, 
1931, term on Oct. 5. | 


Liberian Elections 
Result in Victory 


For Edwin Barclay 





Acting President Advanced 
To Presidency, Depart- 
ment of State Announces; 
Recognition Withheld 


Edwin Barclay, acting President of Li- 
beria, has been elected president, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State June 1. 
President Charles D. B. King resigned 
last December immediately following the 
receipt of a note from the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, in which he de- 
manded that Liberia eradicate slavery and 
in which he placed responsibility for slave 
conditions upon high Liberian officials. 
Since, the Department has announced 
that it was cooperating with the League 
of Nations in reforming health and labor 
|conditions in Liberia, and on June 1 it 
| declared that four experts, appointed by 
the League, would sail for Liberia June 3. 
Recognition Withheld 

The United States is refraining from 
{formal recognition of the new Liberian 
| regime, according to an oral statement by 
| the Acting Secretary of State, William 
R. Castle Jr. 
| The American Minister, Charles E. 
Mitchell, never has formally presented 
| his credentials, Mr. Castle explained, 
| pending the new elections. Now _ that 
|these have taken place, it has seemed 
wiser to the Department to refrain from 
recognition until the experts sent to 
| Liberia have completed their study. 

The Department’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

The American Minister at Monrovia, Mr. 
| Charles E. Mitchell, has telegraphed the 
| Department that 
nouncement appearing on May 28 in the 
|“Liberia Official Gazette,” the Liberian 
| elections held on May 5, last, resulted as 
| follows: 








according to an an-| 


| President, Edwin Barclay; vice president, 
He suggested that the State wean R. finith, 
l the four-year term beginning Jan. 5, 


The election was for 


1932. Mr. Barclay was Secretary of State 
in the cabinet of President Charles D. B. 
|King. Since the latter’s resignation in 


{ December, 1930, Mr. Barclay has been act- 
ing president. 


Expects Soon to Sail oth 
The Department understands that the 


system of accounts through the work of; three experts appointed by the Interna- 
their league of municipalities, and that tional Committee on Liberia, at its meet- 


other 


airs. 


discussed at a round table conference dur- 
ing the afternoon. . 
Government Collections 


Health Section of The League of Nations. 
|A preliminary sanitary campaign is be- 
ing conducted at Monrovia at present by 


improved methods of administer-| ing last March, will sail for Monrovia on 
ing local government have been adopted. June 3, 
He opposed the idea that a political State| French administrative 
a is better qualified to control local| governor of the Ivory Coast Colony; Mr. 
a Th. Ligthart, a Dutch fMancial expert; 
The addresses of the two governors were and Dr. 


They are: M. Henri Brunot, a 


officer, formerly 


Melville D. Mackenzie, of the 


Pointing out that of the annual tax, Dr. Howells, a British health officer from 


burden of the United States, in excess of 
$12,000,000,000, the Federal 
collects approximately 34 


per cent, the 


the Gold Coast, who reached Liberia on 
Government , March 20, 1931. 


Pending the investigation by the above 


State 13 per cent and the local units 53 experts and an examination of their find- 
per cent, Governor Woodring asserted that| ings with particular reference to the so- 
it is “easy as well as correct to say that | cial and humanitarian reforms whose need 
the State Government levies but a small, was so clearly indicated by the facts es- 


proportion of the taxes collected, and that, tablished in the report of the Interna- | 
real tax relief must be sought through aj tional Commission of Inquiry 


reduction in local taxes.” 
However, 
to look merely at the tax statistics and 


they are the largest. 


into the 


Existence of Slavery and Forced Labor in 
he continued, it is unsound Liberia, the American Minister at Mon- 
rovia, Mr. Charles E, Mitchell, has been 
start carving on local tax levies because | instructed to continue the present infor- | 
“The only sound) mal relations with the Liberian adminis- 


way to appraise the responsibility of local tration. 


units for increasing taxes,” he declared, 
“is to analyze the expenditures of local 
units and if possible to ascertain their 
necessity. To do this in a general way 
is, of course, impossible.” | 
Dissection of State and local expendi- 


ture will demonstrate, he said, that a 4) 


large percentage of the tax money is ex- 
pended for those things “which we think 


are most reluctant to curtail expenditures.” 
Tangible Benefits 

“It is easy for us, as governors of our 

States, to decry large local expenditures, 

but the average citizen will never agree 

with us,” he declared, pointing out th 


penditures are not so apparent, and Fed- 


Agriculture, 


oe ; : Agriculture, 5 
indispensable, and concerning which we fourth of the series of su 


Diiihdhens Holds aie 


Conference on Economy 


President Hoover conferred June 1 with 
ne executive heads of the Department of 
including the Secretary of 
Arthur M. Hyde, in the 
ch conferences 


with the heads of the various executive 
departments 
economies in the departments. 


in his program to effect 


The conference with the officials of the 


Department of Agriculture lasted for an 


at) hour after which Sec , i ; | 
the average citizen can see the benefit orally ecnetary Tyde. sated 


of local expenditures, whereas State ex-| would have an announcement 


that President Hoover probably 


eral expenditures are even more remote.| June 2 


“In short, the local units return to the 
people more tangible benefits for their 
tax money than either the State or Na- 
tional Government, and therefore it is 
difficult to convince the taxpayer that 
tax reduction must start in the local 
government unit.” 

However, he declared, the fact remains 
that the local taxes have increased in the 
past few years and are now so high that 
a reduction is imperative. 

“The best remedy for high taxes,” he 
said in conclusion, “is to definitely fix 
responsibility where it belongs. My posi- 
tion is that, under existing conditions in 
most States, the responsibility for high 
local taxes can not be placed on the local 
governing bodies, but must be shared by 
the State. The elimination of the State 
general property levy will place full re- 
sponsibility on the local unit. Then with 
a maximum tax limit fixed by the State, 
give the local unit the largest amount of 
local self-government.” 


Second Type of Autogiro 
Approved as Airworthy 


A second type of American-made ayto- 
giro has been given Department of Com- 


merce approval as to airworthiness, ac-| 


cording to information made available 
June 1 at the Aeronautics Branch. 

Approval without an approved type cer- 
tificate was extended the two-place “wind- 
mill plane” now being produced by Kel- 
lett Aircraft Corporation, Philadelphia, 
according to the list of approvals extended 
during .the week ending May 29. This 
craft, it was explained at the Branch, is 
powered with a Continental ‘“A-10" 165- 
horsepower engine and has a gross weight 
of 2,200 pounds. 

The first approved type certificate for 
the autogiro was issued some weeks ago 
to the Autogiro Company, one of the li- 
censees of Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Com- 
pany, after one of the two-place models 


had been test-flown by Gilbert G. Budwig, | 


the Director of Air Regulation. 
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carrying out the strenuous program with 


to make, 
about it at his press conference Tuesday, 
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ELECTRICAL CONTROL OF RAIL CARS | 
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Electrical magnets would be placed near railroad tracks to exercise a 
“pull” upon wheels of freight cars, thus permitting control of velocity of 
cars released from trains for switching purposes, has just been patented in 


the Patent Office. 


The drawing, filed by the patentee, shows position of the 


magnets bear the rails and also the center channel to be filled with water 
so magnets may be cooled. 


Patent Issued on System of M agnets 


To Control Freight Cars in Switching 


Placed at Regular Intervals, Electrical Devices Provide for 





Any Desired Speed, Patentee Claims 


A method of controlling the speed of 
railway freight cars released from trains 


of electric 
roadbed, 
Patent Office. 

By placing the magnets at regular in- 
tervals and providnig means for supply- 
ing current to any desired number of the 
magnets, the inventor, Emmett E. Fisher, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., proposes to control 
the velocity of the cars so they may 
“coast” to their proper positions. 

“Heretofore it has been necessary for 
a brakeman to ride each ‘cut’ of cars 
to control the speed thereof to prevent 


damage due to collision with other cars, 


on the distribution tracks,” the patentee 
states in specifications filed with the Pat- 
ent Office. 

Would Engage Flanges 


The magnets would be placed so as to| 


engage the flange and outer edge of each 
car wheel in passing. With the passing 
of each wheel across the field of the mak- 
net, a magnetic circuit would be formed 
through the wheel. 
circuit by departure of the wheel from 
the magnet would tend to reduce the 
speed of the car, it is stated by the 
patentee. 


Value of Airports 
Shown by Services 


During Maneuvers 


Demands Met Satisfactorily, 


Air Corps Says, Despite. 
Strain Alike on- Equip- 


ment and Personnel 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
credited with having reduced 








is 


of the 
responsibilities helped 


such a degree of safety. 


The breaking of that 


the 
hazards so noticeably, while the fact each 
720 pilots and 644 enlisted ee 
n 


| 


| 
t 


The magnets would be distributed from 
| Six to seven car lengths, apart, depending 
for switching purposes, involving the use | on the grade and the speed required for. 
magnets placed beneath the} the cars to reach the farthest distribution 
has just been patented in the) track. 

Reduction of the speed of a car passing 
magnets would be effected also by 
action of the brake shoes, which would be 
pulled against the wheels by the magnetic 


he 


action, it is stated. 


t 


An electrical control is provided whereby 
be 
varied at will to effect the necessary va- 
riations in velocity control. 
to be used are of the general type utilized 
for lifting magnets, each of«which is ca- 
pable of exerting a force upon the break- 


he attraction of the magnets may 


The magnets 


— ——— 
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Reduced Tariffs | [covernor’s rroruy| New Bond Issue 
IN RIFLE MATCHES 
By Treasury Is 


Are Advoeated as ' | 
Expected Soon 


Aid to Business 
‘Offering to Supplement Is- 


sue of $800,000,000 An- 
nounced June 1 Is De- 
clared to Be Probable 


Another Government bond issue, supple- 
menting the $800,000,000 offering an- 
|nounced June 1, is probable before the 
end of the calendar year, it was declared 
orally June 1, at the Department of the 
| Treasury. 

Large maturities of bills and certificates 
| of indebtedness now outstanding, between 
July 1, and Dec. 31, it was declared, likely 
will motivate the Treasury in offering 
another bond issue. Easy money condi- 
tions, now prevalent, it was added, are ex- 
pected to continue. 

The following. additional 
was made available: 

The Department does not plan to ac- 
cept subscriptions to the $800,000,000 issue 
of 3%; per cent bonds beyond the sum 
found necessary on June 15, when the is- 
jsue is placed on the market. This plan 
will be followed in order that a month's 
interest may be saved. 

While the funds on hand, together with 
proceeds from the new issue probably will 
be adequate to refinance operations 
through the middle of July, there is the 
possibility of a small Treasury bill issue 
during this month. Approximately $590,- 
000,000 in securities must be retired June 
15, and the “alance from the new issue 
will be approximately $210,000,000. 

Other bill issues falling due in July and 
August may be adjusted by issues of the 
same nature of securities, arranged with 
| & view to refunding into bonds at a later 
period in the year, under the present plan. 

During September and December out- 
standing certificate maturities will be 
heavy, the total maturity of bills and 
certificates between July 1 and Dec.: 31 
being $1,622,251,000. Consequently, it is 
probable that the new bond issue will be 
offered at one of these two periods. 

Past experience has shown that Treas- 














Senator Hull Says Downward | 

| Revision of Schedules; 
Would Be Material Help| 
To Trade Situation 


A careful and gradual downward re-| 
vision of the present tariff, with the aid| 
of a fact-finding commission, and a com-| 
mercial policy based upon the uncondi- 
tional favored nation doctrine would be a | 
most important step from a standpoint 
of both domestic and world recovery from | 
the present depression, according to a| 
statement issued June 1 by Sepator Hull! 
(Dem.), of Tennessee. | 

An authorized summary of Mr. Hull’s 
statement follows: 


Tariff walls virtually insurmountable, 
| with their accompanying retaliations and 
| reprisals in most countries, including our 

own, constitute the greatest single under- 
lying factor in the present distressful eco- 
nomic situation. America wrote her tariff 
and much of her commercial policy in the 
Fordney Act of 1922, and carried it into | 
the Hawley-Smoot revision. This law gives 
our Government no authority to negotiate 
or enter into any sort of reciprocal or bar- 
gaining tariff agreements or arrangements 
—either general or special—involving tar- 
iff concessions or reductions. \ 


information 


Isolation Contemplated 


This policy of economic isolation con- 
templates that each nation shall live unto 
itself, producing, at whatsoever cost, as 
nearly as possible all it consumes, but no 
more,. and negativing and penalizing all 
opportunities for nations to carry on mu- 
tually desirable and profitable exchanges 
of their respective surpluses. 

American leadership, all-powerful since 
the Fordney Act of 1922, is chiefly respon- 
sible for the existing high tariff and nar- 
row trade policies throughout the world. 
To a very great extent this has resulted 
{in the loss of international trade from 
1913 to 1927 of $200,000,000 in present day 
money, compared with what international 


' ury bond issues have been oversubscribed 
ing ee the magnetic circuit of - 30,000) trade would have amounted to according several times, and it is expected that the 
ao it is stated in the! to the pre-war ratio of annual gain. Had Governor Ross S. Steriing (Texas) | meW issues will be accepted in the same 


A channel into which water may 


jentee’s description. 


The patent was issued May 26 under 


Patent No. 1806993. 


Grain Corporation Begins 
Settling Wheat Contracts 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation on 
June 1 began making final settlement on | 
| its wheat contracts, but it will continue to 
maintain the price-level during June, until 
the new crop year, July 1, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 


stated orally June 1. 


are expected. 


Although the fact each flight was under 


|control of an experienced officer reduced 
the risk, a compensating increase in dan- 


ger was occasioned by the use of many 
unknown fields. The problem of landing 
in formation at unfamiliar fields demanded 
extreme caution on the part of every mem- 


ber of the division. 
Few Planes Need Repairs 


Preliminary surveys of operations dur- 
ing the two-week period show that the 
average daily operating strength was 659 


planes. 
only five planes, 
“washed out.” 
given minor repairs en route. 

Because one 


while but 


Major repairs were required to 
three were 
Seven planes were given 


photographic flight was 


demobilized and one cargo plane was re- 
turned to its station, the strength of the 


been cut to 641 planes. 
collisions, despite the fact some 


| Division at the end of the maneuvers had 
There were no 
of the 


National Guard units had experienced but 
little formation flying and that a greater 
part of the personnel had never engaged 
in such large groups as were assembled | 


during the various reviews 
strations, 
A majority of 


during landings, and 


and demon- | 


the accidents occurred 
practically all oc- 


cured while the planes were on the ground. 
Except for one plane which dropped into 
the river at New York because of an en- 
gine failure, the accidents were classified | 


as of a minor nature. 


Another 


There were two 
accidents while taxing and four in landing. 
accident occured while the di- 
vision was being demobilized when a Na- 


tional Guard plane was forced down by 


| the weather. 


Indians—(P 6--¢ 7). 
Insurance—(P 8--c 1, 3). 
Labor—(P 1--c 2) (P 4--c 7) (P 5--c 7). 
National Defense—(P 1--c 6) 
(P 12--c 3). 
Patents—(P 2--c 3) (P 9--c 2). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 1--c 3). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c¢ 4). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 2). 
Prohibition—(P =). 
Prisons—(P 1--c 6) (P 12--c 5). 
Public Health—(P 4--c 5) (P 8--c 3) 
(P 12--¢ 1). 
Public Utilities—(P 8--c 2, 5). 








Radio—(P 1-- ¢ 1, 5) (P 3--c 7) 
(P 4--c 2) (P 12--c 5). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 3) (P 8--c 4) 


(P 10--c 1, 2, 3, 5, 6). 
Recreation—(P 2--c 6). 
Retail Trade—(P 3--c 2). 
Scientific Research—(P 4--c 5). 
Shipping—(P 10--e 2). 
Social Welfare—(P 4--G 5). 
State Finance—(P 1--c 1) (P 10--c 6). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 7) 

(P 3--c 2, 5) (P 4--c 3) (P 8--e 1) 
(P 9--c 6) (P 10--c 7) (P Il-e 4). 
State Taxation—(P 1l--c 1) (P 7--¢ 4) 

(P 9--¢ 4, 5, 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 5, 7) 

(P 2--c 2, 7) (P 6--c l, 7) 

(P 7--c 1, 4, 5, 7). 
Tariff—(P 2--c 5) (P 3--e 1). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--¢ 1), 
Topical Survey—(P 12--c 3), 
Transportation—(P 1--c 4) 

(P 10--c 1, 2, 5). 
Veterans—(P 3--c 4). 








jis a damning 


Reports that the Corporation received 
$10,000,000 worth of wheat at Minneapolis 
on June 1 probably are correct, Mr. Stone 
said. Minneapolis and Duluth, he added, 
are the points where the heaviest receipts 
He said he believed little 
wheat of the old crop remains to be 


marketed. 


The Corporation will not sell wheat be- 
low the price at which it recently stated 
On this price basis 
the present price is about 85 cents per 
bushel, and it increases 1% cent every 10 


it would make sales. 


days. 


Plans for the Board to extend aid to 
the Grape Control Board for handling the 
1931 crop in California have been consid- 
ered by the Board. The Farm Board made 
certain suggestions for changes in the plan 
of the Grape Control Board, and if these 
are put into effect a “very substantial” 
loan will be made from the Farm Board's 


revolving fund. 


The Farm Board believes too little at- 
tention is being paid to the sharp reduc- 
tion in the amount of fertilizer being used 
Stone 
pointed out that, according to figures com- 
piled by his private crop-reporting service*, dent on his part would negotiate tentative a 
cotton production per acre varies widely 
Ac- 
cording to this service, in the years 1925 
and 1926, when more than 5,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer were used in the South, cotton 
192 
In 1921, when 2,912,000 
tons of fertilizer were used, the yield was 
This year it is estimated 
about 3,000,000 tons of fertilizer will be 


on cotton crops this year. Mr. 


with the amount of fertilizer used. 


yields were, respectively, 
pounds per acre. 


167 and 


only 124 pounds. 


used. 


Outworn Methods Blamed 


For Delay in Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


public opinion might have divided be- 


be 
run, to cool the magnets, would be placed 
between the tracks, according to the pat- 


| this and other countries under our leader- | 
ship pursued the opposite course of moder- | 
ate or competitive tariffs and liberal com- 
| mercial policy since 1922, our exports to- | 
day would be several billions of dollars in | 
|excess of what they are and have been 


during recent years, and millions of Améri- | 
can wage earners, long idle, would now| Mabry, near Austin. From the State 


, : ifle teams will be selected the Texas 
be employed in the automobile and most | a ; . ; 
other surplus producing industries, turn-| Rifle Team which will compete in 


way. The last preceding bond issue, in 
March, was overscribed fourfold. 

There has been no deviation from the 
expressed Treasury plan for refinaneing 
event in the Texas State Rifle Team the First and Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 


. ; : ;on their call dates in 1932 and 1933, re- 
|* matches to be held in June at Camp | spectively. To carry out this plan, con- 


| SOlidation of the short-term debt of $3,- 
287,175,950 has been arranged. 
Appreciable change in interest rates 


has provided a silver trophy, 30 
inches high, as the individual award 
in the Governor’s Cup Rifle Match, 
which he has revived as the major 


ing out their maximum production for ex-, the National matches at Camp | during the next year is not foreseen, and 
port. Perry, Ohio. | easy money conditions conceivably can 
Conditions Demand Decreases | continue for even longer a period, depend- 
Conditions imperatively demand that jing upon the general business situation. 


| Thus, a large amount of interest could 
be saved in refinancing the two Liberty 
issues, the first bearing 3%, 4 and 4% 
per cent interest, and the Fourth 4% per 
cent. 


Mr. Fall Denied Review 


In Bribe Conviction 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, June 1, declined to review the con= 
viction of Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
of the Interior, tried and found guilty, in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, of receiving a $100,000 bribe 
from Edward L. Doheny in connéction 
with naval oil leases in California. He 
was sentenced to serve a year in prison 
and fined $100,000. 

Mr. Fall's conviction had previously been 
sustained by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia and review of its 
decision was sought of the high tribunal 
through a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
The writ was denied. 

Among the grounds upon which it was 
claimed that the Court of Appeals erred 
was that of holding that Mr. Fall could 
be found guilty of accepting a bribe when 
he was without authority of any kind in 
the matter of leasing naval oil lands. 

Mr. Dohen,- was acquitted of giving 
the bribe by a jury in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 


| tiie, ond other nations cease oe wild Inquiry Into Dollar 
ari increases and their frenzied pur-| 1 eye . 
Stabilization Asked 


suit of blind and selffish economic isola- | 

| tion, and move definitely in the opposite 

| direction to a decent and moderate _—_. * 

The tariff on Cuban raw sugar last wee act: iiss i, 

was 200 per cent. Several years’ operation | President Requeste d to Name 
of these policies of extremism were re-| Commission for Study 
quired to develop existing conditions of un- | © 
paralleled business everywhere, and some 
years will be required to retrace and re- 
store sound economic conditions. 

Itis most important from the standpoint 
of both domestic and world recovery that 
high tariff walls should come down alike 
everywhere to a proper level. They have 
created highly abnormal business condi- 
tions, and their revision downward consti- 
tutes a pressing emergency. This Nation, | 
which largely led the world into the pres- 
ent economic catastrophe, cannot proceed 
| too soon to lead it out. Such understand- 
|ing would embrace careful and gradual | 
tariff revision downward, with the aid of 
a fact-finding commission, and commer- 
| cial policy based upon the unconditional 
' favored nation doctrine. 

Liberal Commercial Policy 

The new Congress and the President 
would then cooperate fully within their | 
respective functions in the combined task 
of lowering customs duties and establish- 
| ing liberal commercial policy. The Presi- 





President Hoover was urged June 1 by 
a delegation representing the American 
'Farm Bureau Federation which called on 
him at the White House to appoint a 
commission to study and report upon the 
stabilization of the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The delegation consisted of Chester H. 
Gray, Washington Legislative Represen- 
tative of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; E. E. Hearst, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; C. R. 
White, president of the New York Farm 
Bureau Federation, and W. R. Ogg, assist- 
ant to Mr. Gray. 

“We asked the President,” said Mr. 

Gray following the conference, “to set 
up a committee or commission to make a 
study with regard to stabilizing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar or stabilizing 
the gold with the commodity dollar to 
prevent so much fluctuation in commodity 
prices. 
“The request was made in pursuance of 
resolution adopted by the American 
r'arm Bureau Federation at its last an- 
tual convention held in Boston 


reciprocal or bargaining arrangements or 
agreements for tariff concessions or reduc- 





tions, both general and special. The in- on en = qnertion to President New Speaker of Senate 
separable problem of bringing about do-| Hoover that if such a commision were > 

mestic and world tariff reduction and Created that it be made up of farmers Elected in Tennessee 
suitable commercial policy presents such bankers, lawyers, railroad men and NASHVILLE, TENN., June 1, 
unusual complications and difficulties that economists, together with any of the A. B. Broadbent, of Clarksville, was 
Congress, in addition to performing its | 8OUPS that nfight be interested in the elected Speaker of the Tennessee Senate, 


own functions to the fullest extent, might | Telation between the commodity and the 
| deem it necessary to consider authorizing gold dollar. 

| the President by proclamation to make ees . 

such proposed commercial treaties effec- 
tive where tariff reductions only are in- 
volved, and when Congress fails to reject 
such treaties after, say, three to six 
months’ opportunity for consideration. 
This action would prevent successful fili- 
bustering by small minorities. 


June 1, succeeding Scott Fitzhugh, Mem- 
phis, who resigned May 29. 
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peats what has taken place at the end N . " ; 

of every Congress in many years. It was In Supre me Court Ruling Davip LaAwren 

in small part, worse this year because - 


of the one-man filibuster in the Senate, 
is getting 
farther and farther behind in its work. 
Like all other legislative bodies, it does 
Hence in 


but chiefly because Congress 


not keep up with the times. 
no small part their disrepute. 


Legislatures are always behind in their 
work. For instance, if Congress had acted 
| promptly in the matter of radio we should 
not have found ourselves up against ap- 
parently insoluble problems like those of 
the radio wave length and radio adver- 


tising. 


Again, in the last 10 years, 7,000 banks 
‘have failed, an average of 700 a year, 
That 
indictment of legislative 


and we have done nothing about it. 


deficiency. 
Ancient Practices Charged 


Waste motion is the principal cause of 
all this condition with respect to Congress. 
ad- 
" For illustra- 
tion, every bill coming up for action must 
The enact- 


The most inexcusable reason 
herence to ancient practices. 


is an 


be read orally and in full. 
ments of any one Congress comprise 
total of nearly 1,000,000 words. 


reading of all such enactments of 


cupies the clerk at least 70 hours, 
something 
which is more 
time of the House. 


Taking into account matter that is read 
twice or three times, together with bills 
that fail of enactment, it is probable that 
nearly a month of the term of Congress is 


consumed in mere clerical enunciation. 


As far as I can learn, this is not found 
}in any other large legislative body .in the 
carried | 
on centuries ago in the British Parliament | 
because many of the members could not 


|}world. The practice had been 


A single 
any 
one Congress, even though read as rapidly 
as the reading clerk can enunciate, oc- 
or 
more than 12 working days, 
than two weeks of the 
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tofore recognized and construes ‘liberty’ 
in the due process clause of the Fourteenth 

Amendment to put upon the States a Fed- 
eral restriction that is without precedent.” 

The fact that for approximately 150 
years there has been almost an entire 
absence of attempts “to impose previous 
restraints upon publications relating to 
the malfeasance of public officers is sig- 
nificant,” Chief Justice Hughes declared, 
“of the deep-seated conviction that such 
restraint would violate constitutional 
right.” 

The Chief Justice said that “the fact 
that the liberty of the press may be abused 
by miscreant purveyors of scandal does | 
|not make any the less necessary the im- 
|munity of the press from previous re- 
| straint in dealing with official miscon- 
duct.” ’ 

Mr. Justice Butler declared’ that “exist- 
ing libel laws are inadequate effectively 
to suppress evils resulting from the kind 
of business and publications that are 
shown in this case. “The doctrine,” he 
concluded, “that measures such as. the 
one before us are invalid because they 
operate as previous restraints to infringe 
freedom of press exposes the peace and 
good order of every community and the 
business and private affairs of every indi- 
vidual to the constant and protracted 
false and malicious assaults of any in- 
solvent publisher who may have purpose 
and sufficient capacity to contrive and put 
into effect a scheme or program for op-' 
pression, blackmail or extortion. 
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Extra Session of Congress 
Is Asked by Delegation 


President Hoover was requested June 1 
| by a delegation which called at the White 


cither read or write. Now that in all; House under the auspices of the People’s Mrs. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN WILLIAM B. WILSON CoLoneL E. M. House 
legislative bodies, printed copies are at | Lobby to call a special session of Congress Mrs. LeRoy Sprincs SaMvUEL INSULL Wa ter J. Fany 
command, the reason for the practice! to deal with the unemployment situation. F, TRUBEE DAVISON JAMES D. PHELAN JOHN BARRETT 

has wholly disappeared. It was abandoned The delegation did not see President H. P. WILSON Mrs. ELEANOR PATTERSON Rosert S. BROOKINGS 
also in the Massachusetts Legislature so| Hoover, but left for him at the White Victor WHITLOCK Rosert H. PaTcHIN James L. Bray 


long ago that I cannot ascertain the date 


of the abandonment. I 


ject. 


inquired of the 
Clerk of the House of Commons in the 
| Parliament at London when this practice 
was abandoned in Parliament and he re- 
| plied that such researches as he had been 
|able to make threw no light on the sub- 











House a memorial in which were recom- 
mended appropriations by Congress total- 
jing $3,500,000,000 for public works, mu- 
| nicipal housing programs, funds to match 
amounts spent by State and local gov- 
ernments for unemployment relief and | 
for subvention of State unemployment in-| 
surance systems. 
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President Asked 
For Adjustment 
Of Tariff Rates 


Kansas Governor Requests 
Reciprocal Agreements 
With Foreign Countries to 
Help Agriculture 


Topeka, Kans., June 1. | 
H. Woodring May 28 
addressed a request to President Hoover 
to make reciprocal arrangements with 
other nations under the flexible provision 


of the Tariff Act whereby substantial re- 
ductions would be made in American 
tariff schedules on certain noncompetitive 
foreign products in exchange for lower 
tariffs abroad en American agricultural 
products. 


“Unless steps 


Governor Harry 


are taken to solve the 
economic problem in agriculture,” Gov- 
ernor Woodring wrote, “there is a grave 
possibility that the farmers will find them- 
selves unable to market their wheat at 
all and an appalling situation will fol- 
low.” 

The letter 
full text: 

I am addressing this plea to you in be- 
half of agriculture in the Middle West 
where the economic condition is so criti- 
cal and the basic industries are in such 
deep distress. 


to the President follows in 


No Special Session Asked 
Kansas is somewhat inclined to agree 
with you and accept your views that a 


special session of Congress at this time 
might not be in the best~interest of the 
Nation as a whole. However, I believe 
that the full use by you of the flexible 
provision of the tariff act would tend to 
correct the economic inequalities which 
exist to the vast injury of our basic in- 
dustries. 

It is a fact readily demonstrable that 
we are selling wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, oil, salt and coal actually below 
the cost of production. This applies prac- 
tically to everything we produce. In re- 
spectfully pleading with you to use your 
powers under the flexible provision of 
the tariff act, I feel that I am merely 
following your own views as expressed 
in arguments to the special session of the 
Congress called for the purpose of relief 
of agriculture. 


Reciprocal Agreements Favored 


When Congress was considering the 
plight of agriculture, I recall that you 
were among the most ardent advocates of 
the flexible tariff provision, maintaining 
that inequalities could be adjusted by you 
and the Tariff Commission without await- 
ing action by Congress. Now that you 
have declined to call a special session, and 
I think you are correct in your decision, 
I desire to urge and implore you to use 
the power that is in your hands under 
the tariff act and following your own sug- 
gestion, to work out reciprocal agreements 
with other nations. 

These agreements to my mind could pro- 
vide for substantial reductions in tariff 
schedules on some of the products that 
foreign nations export and which we need 
and which are not in a big way in com- 
petition with our manufactured products, 
in exchange for lower tariffs on our agri- 
cultural products, thus opening up to us 
some of the world markets we have lost 
through prohibitive and retaliatory bar- 
riers. 

Success of Bill Predicted 


I would invite your attention to 
fact that when economists of the Nation 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


1931 — 





June 1, 


11 a. m—Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss plans of the Committee. 

11:30 a. m.—A. C. Goodyear, of New 
York City, called to discuss business 
conditions. 

11:45 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to pay his respects. 

12 m.—A special committee represent- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, headed by Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington legislative representative, called 
to urge the President to appoint a com- 
mission to study the stabilization of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Rotary In- 
ternational officials. 


3 p. m.—Christian Gauss, dean of 
Princeton University, called te inter- 
view the President for an article he 


plans to write. 

3:30 p. m. to 4:30 p. m.—The Presi- 
dent conferred with the executive heads 
of the Department of Agriculture on 
economies in the Department. 


Search Without Warrant 
Forbidden in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., June 1. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely has signed the 
bill making it an offense for a_ police 
officer to search and seize intoxicating 
liquor in a dwelling house without a war- 
rant. This measure brings the State law 
with regard to prosecution of violation, of 


the liquor law in conformity with the 
Federal statutes. 
The Governor, upon signing the bill 


said he could never understand the posi- 
tion taken by the State in the interpreta- 
tion of the law. “In the protection of the 
home, it is a hollow mockery to allow the 
police to enter it and then use the evi- 
dence so obtained for purposes of prose- 
sution,” he said 





Fewer Realty Salesmen 
Licensed in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALiF., June 1. 
The number of real estate salesmen in 
California this year is barely more than 
half the total licensed in 1930, according 
to records just made public by the State 
Real Estate Commissioner. There are 
now 13,473 salesmen, of which 4,336 are 
licensed on a six-month basis. Last year, 
there: were 25,237. 
The number of real estate brokers de- 
creased from 19,275 to 17,877, it was stated 
Compared with the total of 31,350 sales- 
men, brokers and real estate company of- 
ficers this year is that of 44,512 for last 
year; 55.812 in 1929, 62,751 in 1928 and 
65,970 in 1927. 


Conference to Be Held 
On High School Topics 


A regional conference on high school 
education sponsored by the Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department of the Interior, in 
cooperation with Colorado State Teachers 
College, will be held June 25 and 26 at 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will preside at 
the conference which he called for 
the discussion of questions vitally signifi- 
cant to educational administrators. 

The high school student, the cur- 
riculum and extracurricular activities, or- 
ganization and administration are topics 
slated for consideration.—I/ssued by the 


| Department of the Interior. 


the | 


presented a memorial to you and to Con- | 


gress protesting against the enactment of 
the Smoot-Hawley bill the floor leader of 
the Senate made the statement to the 


people of the United States and to the| 


agricultural interests of the Middle West | 
in particular that he would predict and | 


guarantee that within six months after 


this bill became a law agriculture would | 


flourish and prosperity would be restored 
to the country. 


Inasmuch as a condition entirely the 


reverse has been brought about especially | 


in reference to agriculture, so that we are 
now actually selling our products below 
the cost of production, while the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer has vanished, I 
urge you in fairness to a great section of 
our country to use the power granted you 
under the flexible tariff provision to afford 
imperatively needed relief to the agricul- 
tural and other basic industries of the 
Middle West 


Appeal for Basic Industries 


I appeal to you while pleading for the 
life of our basic industries to make recip- 
rocal arrangements with other 
lowering the tariff barriers on certain 
comparatively noncompetitive products to 
the extent necessary to permit our agri- 
cultural products to enter the world mar- 
kets. I feel it is safe to say that Con- 
gress would ratify any action you might 
take which would be in the interests of 
the country’s greatest industry, agricul- 
ture. 

Kansas has in prospect one of the larg- 
est crops in its history, a crop much above 
the average. It is my deliberate opinion 
that unless steps are taken to solve the 
economic problem in agriculture there is 
& grave possibility that the farmers will 
find themselves unable to market their 
wheat at all and an appalling situation 
will follow. I am making this plea on a 
purely economic and nonpolitical basis in 
the interests of a great area in the Middle 
West which is in grievous distress. 


Canadian-American 


nations | 


Air Mail to Continue. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


are widely scattered, the volume of pas- 
senger travel, both actual and potential, 
is considerably smaller than in the United 
States, and operating conditions for part 


of the year are unfavorable on certain 
lines. 
Less than 500,000 pounds of air mail 


was carried in the calendar year 1929 on 
Canadian air mail routes, according to 
Statistics made available at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while in the United 
States for the similar period was nearly 
2,000,000 pounds. 


The Canadian government has been dis- | 


continuing service on a number of its 
smaller local routes for some time, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
International Postal Service, Post Office 
Department The entire system covers 
only about 7,000 miles, it was said. The 
Canadian service operates on a basis sim- 


ilar to that in effect in the United States. | 


The postal charges are approximately the 
Same as in this country, the initial fee 
being 5 cents for one-half ounce 
International air mail service is main- 
tained by the United States though the 
contract arrangement on lines running 
between Albany and Montreal, Minneapo- 
lis and Winnipeg, and Seattle and Vic- 
toria. The terms of the contracts in ef- 
fect on the Montreal and Winnipeg lines 
are such that discontinuance of these 
services is unlikely, according to the In- 
ternational Mail Service. Colonial Air- 
Ways Operates the Montreal Service, run- 
ning six times weekly; Barnes & Gorst 


maintains service to Victoria, on a varia- 
ble schedule; and Northwest Airways runs 
to Winnipeg. 





| 


| 


| Lumber Industry | 


To Seek Solution 
Of Its Problems 


Timber Conservation Board 
Will Help to Work Out 
Cooperative Program at 
Hearings June 10 and 11 


Representatives of the lumber industry 
and of industries dependent upon timber 
will be given an opportunity June 10 and 
11 to lay before the Federal Timber Con- 
servation Board their views as to what is 
the cause of the present economic condi- 
tion of the industry. in anticipation of 
drafting a program to relieve the condi- 
tion, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced June 1 

The Department's 
lows in full text: 

Forest industries are shortly to present 
accounts of present economic conditions 
to President Hoover's Timber Conserva- 
tion Board, according to Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, Chairman of that Board 

On June 10 and 11 representatives of the 
lumber and pulp and paper industries have 
been invited to meet in the Department of 
Commerce to place before the Timber 
Conservation Board their own statements 
as to what, in their opinion, are the causes 


announcement fol- 


of existing economic conditions in the 
timber industry and what action they 
believe should be taken to correct them 


The public has a very real concern in aid- 
ing the forest products industries to a 
sounder economic position, as well as in 
safeguarging its own public interests. 
Consensus to Be Obtained 

This meeting will enable the representa- 
tives of various industries dependent on 
the forests to lay their views before the 
men who have been appointed by the 
President to endeavor to work out a na- 
tional solution of the industrial and pub- 
lic phases of our forest-products problem. 

The National Timber Conservation 
Board was recently appointed to study 
production conditions within the forest 
industries. It will spend the next year in 
analyzing these conditions and in develop- 
ing a policy and program of action to 
secure a better economic balance between 
production and consumption of forest 
products. President Hoover appointed to 
the Board nationally known figures 
prominently identified with forest indus- 
tries and with the public aspects of forest 
conservation. 


These members include: Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior; John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
Pauul G. Redington, president, Society of 
American Foresters; Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president, American Tree Association; 
George D. Pratt, president, American For- 
estry Association; John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D 


C.; L J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange; Carl F. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific Railway Company; D. C. Everest 
of Wisconsin; W. M. Ritter of Columbus 


Ohio, and Ripley Bowman, secretary of the 
Board 
Executive Session Called 


Prior to the hearing an executive ses- 
sion of the Board itself has been called 
for Wednesday morning, June 10, in the 


office of Secretary Lamont. The afternoon 
sessions will be devoted to statements by 
regional representatives of the paper and 
pulp industry. 

The point of view of the paper 


, erative solution. 


and 
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SH ON FACE OF PUBLIC BUILDING 











Yne public building in the National Capital under construction as quarters for the Department of Commerce is 


nearing completion. 


Stonemasons have been occupied in finishing the face of the rough stone of which the 
building is constructed and completing the finer work on the ornamental stonework. 


Sand-blasting has to a 


large extent displaced gravers’ tools in former use. 


pulp industry will be summarized at 
the close of the afternoon _ session | 
by a representative of the industry as a 
whole. June 11 wil be devoted to the lum- 
ber industry, when the Board will be ad-| 
dressed by various representatives from 
every important timber region of the 
United States. Dr. Wilson Compton, a 
member of the Advisory Committee and 
Secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will sum up the 
findings of the lumber industry at the 
close of the session on June 11. 

“We hope in this manner,” states Secre- 
tary Lamont, “to give to the forest prod- 
ucts industries an opportunity to define 
their problems and to enable members 
of the President's Board to secure what- 
ever information they think necessary to- 
ward helping them to work out a coop- 
The interests of the pub- 
lic and of industry are closely interrelated 
in this important national problem, which 
can only be solved by both working to- 
gether.” 


Veterans’ Hospital Site 
Near Columbia, S. C. 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization has 
decided that the $1,000,000 veterans’ hos- 
pital for South Carolina will be located 
on the Hampton site east of Columbia 
and four miles from the capital, it was 


announced orally June 1 on behalf of the 
Board chairman, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. The 200-bed hospital will house 
the Veterans’ Bureau regional office. 


Esperanto Bill Defeated 
In Wisconsin Assembly 


Mapison, Wis., June 1. 

The Wisconsin Assembly May 28 re- 
fused to follow the Senate's action in pass- 
ing a bill (S. 258) ordering the University 
of Wisconsin board of regents to insti- 
tute classes in Esperanto and to allow as 
much credit for studies in Esperanto as for 
those in foreign languages. The Assembly 
first amended the bill to give the board of 
regents the power to decide on the amount 
of credit to be given for the study and 


| 
| 
| 


then killed the measure by a margin of | 


35 to 37. 


Fort Worth Is Awarded 
. I . . 
Federal Narcotic Farm 
{Continued from Page 1.] 
narcotic drugs, announcement is hereby 
made of the selection of the property of- 
fered to the United States Government by 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
as the site for the second United States 
Narcotic Farm. 
The’ property is located in Tarrant 


County, Texas, about six and one-half 
miles from the city limits of Fort Worth. 


England Guards Children 
From Hazards of Streets 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hurrying behind one vehicle, they walk 
into another coming from the opposite 
direction. About 5 per cent of the deaths 
are due to walking in front of approach- 
ing traffic, while another 4 per cent are 
caused by stealing rides on the rear of 
moving vehicles. 

To reduce the hazards of traffic, the 
following code for children is given wide 
publicity in England: 

1. Always stop before crossing the road- 
way, look right and left, then if all clear 


‘cross quickly. 


This selection is the original recommen- | 


dation of the subcommittee appointed to | 


investigate for the three Departments all | 


proposals submitted in response to adver- 
tisement. 

(Signed) A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War; William DeWitt Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States. 


2. Always cross busy streets where there 
is a policeman or refuge if you possible 
can. 

3. Always face traffic when stepping off 
the pavement. 

4. Always look out 
corners. 

5. Always look and listen 
signals 

6. Always look before running into the 
roadway on leaving school or to fetch 
your bali or hoop. 

7. Always wait till the bus or tram stops 
before getting on or off. 

8. Always guide younger children across 
the road. 

9. Never run behind or hold on to mo- 
tors, lorries, carts or other vehicles. 

10. Never throw each other's caps or 
push each other into the roadway. 


for motors turning 


for warning 


11. Never ride on the step or another's | 


bicycle. 
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Radio Association 
Would Intervene 
In License Cases 


Protective Group Makes Re- 
quest of Commission, Cit- 
ing Alleged Monopolistic 
Practices of RCA 


Permission to intervene in the hearings 
incident to renewal of radio liceenses held 
by the Radio Corporation and its subsidi- 


aries was requested of the Federal Radio 
Commission in a petition filed by Oswald 
F. Schuette, Executive-Secretary of the 
Radio Protective Association, made pub- 
lic on June 1. 

Alleged monopolistic practices of the 
RCA and its affiliated and associated com- 
panies are cited in the petition, which 
Mr. Schuette declared should be investi- 
gated as a part of the hearing scheduled 
for June 15. Permission to intervene, he 
added, is requested “in order that certain 
important matters may be called to the 
attention of your honorable commission.” 


Supreme Court Decision 


The hearing grows out of the final judg- 
ment that the RCA violated section 3 of 
the Clayton Act by requiring radio re- 
ceiving set manufacturers using its pat- 
ents initially to equip their sets with RCA 
tubes. The Supreme Court of the United 
States five weeks ago refused to review 
the finding of the lower courts holding 
the RCA had infringed the anti-trust 
law, and under the Radio Act of 1927, the 
Radio Commission must refuse to renew 
licenses for facilities to any company or 
individual “finally adjudged guilty” of 
violation of the anti-monopoly laws. The 
hearing on June 15 is to determine the ap- 
plicability of that provision to the so- 
called “Clause 9” case. Mr. Schuette’s 
petition follows in full text: 


Hearing Scheduled 

Gentlemen: On May 8, 1931, your hon- 
orable Commission notified the National 
Broadcasting Company, RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, and RCA Victor Corporation— 
all wholly owned subsidiaries of the Radio 
Corporation of America—that your Com- 
mission was “not saisfied that the public 
interest, convenience or necessity would 
be served” by the granting of their ap- 
plications for the renewal of their broad- 
casting, communication and experimental 
licenses. Your Commission further noti- 
fied them that it had set June 15, 1931, 
for a hearing on these applications. 


According to the records of your Com- 
mission, 1,408 licenses now held by these 
subsidiaries of the Radio Corporation of 
America will be directly affected by these 
hearings. The interests of the listening 
public, as well as of all independent broad- 
casters, communication companies, inven- 
tors, and manufacturers are therefore 
vitally involved in this matter, and I re- 
spectfully request permission to intervene 
in these hearings, in order that certain 
important matters may be called to the 
attention of your honorable Commission, 

These matters include the suit brought 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States for the dissolution of the illegal 
combination of the aforesaid Radio Cor- 
poration of America, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, General Electric 
Company, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, and General Motors 
Corporation, which the United States Gov- 
ernment charges to be a “combination and 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 











Send for descriptive pamphlet containing comprehensive information on this unique public improvement, prepared by 


| THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


A STRAIGHT LINE 





is the Shortest Distance Between Two Points 


...and the Cheapest for Shippers... 


THEREFORE 


economy in your trucking will be effected when all con- 
signments for all railroads are despatched at one time 


through one depot. 


THEREFORE 


Therefore..New York Needs: 


NION 
~INLAND 
TERMINAL No. | 


| 15th to 16th Streets, 8th to 9th Avenues, Manhattan 


economy in your shipping will be achieved through a fa- 
cility whereby your goods are received on one platform 
from all railroads. 


THE COMPLETE LOFT AND OFFICE BUILDING 


Truck elevator service to all floors. 
2. Truck height platforms for trucking efficiency. 


%. No delays for less than carload freight. 


80 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


3. Served by alll trunk lines entering the city. 
Inbound and outbound at one terminal. 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., 14 East 47th Street, New York City, General Renting Agents 
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Canned Salmon 
Ranked High as 
Economical Food 


Valuable Vitamin Content 
Present; Quick Freezing 
Declared Best Method of 
Marketing Frozen Fish 


| 
| 


Canned salmon is one of the principal | 
fish products from the standpoint of nu- 
trition as well as economy, according to) 
a statement just issued by the Bureau of | 
Home Economics, of the Department of | 
Agriculture, issued in cooperation with | 
the Woman's Division of the President's 


Emergency Committee on Employment. 

Salmon is one of the few foods from) 
which it is possible to get Vitamin D, the 
antirachitic vitamin. It also contains 
Vitamin G, the foe of pellagra, the state- 
ment said. 

The Bureau's statement follows in full 
text: 

Among the outstanding food values in 
the markets at present are the various 
kinds and forms of fish that are found 
in the interior as well as along the sea- 
coast, according to the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. | 
Bargain rates are to be found especially | 
in canned pink salmon and the large 
sized sardines which are packed in to- 
mato sauce, either of which can be bought 
for about 10 cents a pound can. 

Great Lakes Fish 


Many marine and Great Lakes fish are 
moderate in price near where they are 
caught and comparatively little more ex- 
pensive at a distance, thanks to modern 
shipping facilities. According to John 
Ruel Manning of the Bureau of Fisheries, | 
United States Department of Commerce, | 
frozen fish are fresh fish providing they 
are properly frozen and kept in storage. 

Of the several freezing methods, quick | 
freezing is by far the best, Mr. Manning | 
declares, for then there is little, if any, | 
possibility of a change in the chemical 
composition of the fish. Unfortunately | 
this method is not universally used at 
present, but as soon as housewives de- 
mand quick frozen fish, the method prob- 
ably will be adopted by all packers. 

Package fish, which is the name given to | 
steaks of cod, halibut, and salmon and} 
fillets of several species of fish, especially 
haddock, are shipped frozen throughout 
the country. They are so named because 
they are wrapped in varying weights for 
home and hotel consumption. This method 
reduces shipping charges, since the in- 
edible portions are discarded at the pack- 
ing plant. These are converted into fish | 
meal for animal feeding, and, in some | 
cases, valuable oils are a by-product. Be- 
cause of the popularity of package fish | 
the haddock, which is caught the year} 
round along the New England seacoast, | 
has surpassed in quantity the catch of cod. 


Methods of Handling | 


Whole fish are also frozen and shipped, | 
and the same rules for knowing whether 
a fish is fresh or not can be applied to} 
the frozen variety, with the exception that | 
the eyes may be slightly wrinkled and 
sunken. Frozen fish should be taken home 
and cooked while frozen and should not 
be thawed out before cooking, the Bu-| 
reau points out. If the outside is heated | 
quickly the juices will not leak out and 
the flavor will be retained. But the tem-| 
perature should be reduced immediately 
after both sides are heated, and the fish 
should be cooked at a low temperature, 
for a short time to heat through and de- 
velop flavor. 

Fish, is all tender, as there is very little 
connective tissue to break down as in 
the case of meat. Consequently it falls 
apart easily when cooked. The flavor of 
fish is delicate and for variety it is often 
cooked in fat and served with acid foods, 
like lemons, tomatoes, and slaw. 

Marine fish are rich in iodine and are 
especially valuable as food in certain dis- 
orders of the thyroid, Mr. Manning says. 
All fish contain important minerals and 
large amounts of protein, the substance 
which builds tissues and supplies energy | 
to the body. | 

Value of Salmon Oil 


Like lean meat, fish, with the exception 
of fish oils, is not considered an adequate | 
source of vitamins. Salmon oil compares 
favorably with medicinal cod ‘diver oil in 
the content of Vitamins A and D. Re- 
cent research in the Bureau of Fisheries 
has shown that other fish oils are ex-| 
cellent sources of Vitamin D, a fact which | 
Mr. Manning predicts will, in time, make | 
it possible for this country to curtail its) 
large importation of cod liver oil. 

Conned salmon is one of the principal 
fish products from the standpoint of nu- 
trition as well as economy. It is one of 
the few foods from which it is possible 
to get Vitamin D, the antirachitic vitamin, 
and it is outstanding among fishes in its 
fat content. It also contains Vitamin G, 
which is the foe of pellagra. 

The large canned sardine is also higher 
than most fish in fat content and since 
it is usually packed in tomato sauce it is 
a valuable addition to the diet. 

The earliest ways of preserving fish 
were smoking, salting, and a combination 
of the two, Mr. Manning explained. 
Though not so popular as at one time, 
because of the advent of freezing and 
refrigeration, smoked and salted fish still 
are much in demand. With these methods 
of preserving, the nutritive value of fish 
remains unchanged. 


Federal Grade Label 
For Packaged Meats 








Latest Innovation in Retailing 
Practices Described 


Packaged meats labeled with a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture certificate of quality 
is the latest innovation in the retailing of 
meats. Retail sales under this new sys- 
tem which is used by a group of food 
stores in New York have been reported to 
Department officials as having increased 
from 20 to 40 per cent in*individual stores. 
There are 85 stores in the group. 

The meat is examined by a Government 
grader at a central plant where each 
wholesale cut is stamped with the appro- 
priate “U. S.” grade. Each cut is placed 


in a sanitary package, or carton covered | 


with a transparent wrapper and a Gov- 


‘New Polish Cabinet | 


|the new Cabinet, appointed om May 27, 


| ter of Industry and Commerce in the pre- 


Inducted Into Office. 


Alexander Prystor Named as 
Prime Minister During 
Reorganization 





Alexander Prystor, former Polish Minis- | 
ter of Industry and Commerce, has been 
appointed Premier of Poland, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
State June 1 which follows in full text: 

The Embassy at Warsaw reports that} 


1931, by the President of Poland, took oath 
of office on May 28. The Prime Minister 
is Mr. Alexander Prystor, who was Minis- 


vious Cabinet. 

The new members of the Cabinet are 
Mr. Jan Pilsudski, Minister of Finance, 
and General Zarzycki, Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce. There have been no 
changes in the other ministerial posts. 


Flower Gardening 
Develops Aspects of 


National Movement || 








Plant Nurseries Do Heavy | 
Business, Shows Attract 


Large Crowds and Garden 
Clubs Multiply | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plants, which were being dug up and 
brought to the cities by truckloads for 
sale of rock gardeners. Other States hav- | 
ing arid and. semi-arid regions are con- | 
templating similar laws. 

The cactus, considered by many to be 
a rather drab plant, actually produces 
beautiful flowers of many shades of red,} 
yellow, and gold, and makes a splendid 
garden. It is being widely used, in many 
varieties, in rock gardens. | 

The superior development of ornamental 
gardening in England and Canada prob- 
ably is due to the fact that England is 
an older and more settled country than f 
the United States, while the Canadians) 
developed their gardens along similar lines 
to — in England. | 

n a recent trip to Ottawa, Canada, Mr. 
Ryerson found intense interest in orna- | Congress is using & variety of scientific 
mental gardening. There are more than methods of collecting American folk songs, 
200 garden clubs in the one province of|so that its archives will be the most com- 


Ontario. plete available, R. W. Gordon announced 
Shows Heavily Attended orally at the ‘rchive of Folk Song May 27. 
Flower shows ave heavily attended in| photostats are made of originals and 
these countries. At one in Ottawa, Mr.| recently they have been photographed on 
Ryerson found a street car conductor and! noninflammable safety film. In addition 
one of the wealthiest citizens of the city! to copies of the songs, the actual human 
comparing notes on their plant collections, | voices where the songs are sung are being 
the conductor,showing as much knowledge | taken down on phonograph discs in large 
of varieties as a deep student of the sub-| numbers. A specially constructed tele- 
ject. Rich and poor alike maintain flower | graphone, to experiment in 
one shrub gardens in these nations, and! sound magnetically on steel wire, has been 
the work does much to bring them to- | recently introduced as another method of 
gether in a work of common interest. The| making records of the voice, tones, notes 
government provides lunches for members| and rhythm in various parts of the country 
of the garden clubs on their numerous} where the songs are still being sung, Mr. 
trips to attend exhibits and view e€xX-| Gordon said. Additional information made 
ao ye ‘ ; | available by Mr. Gordon follows: 
sing an ornamental | : ; 
garden provides an excellent means of re- | went Se a im Se 
lief from the strain of modern living con- amount of folk song. Not only have old 
ditions. It is proving beneficial to many songs passed down from generation to 


who a ‘ : ‘ 
the mee growth of garden clube | | generation, with many changes of course, 
ine Waleed Gketen te TE: teeeuthnout but folk songs are being created every day. 
It can be said without exaggeration that 


the East and on the Pacific Coast 
» and there are more folk-songs in America; both 


probably is found also in the central |‘ : 
States. Rock gardening has attracted at-|i" Variety and in mass, than are to be 


where the erasure is made. 


and reversed to reproduce the origin 


tention in every State. Clubs are conduct-|f0Und in any other country in historic 
ing many shows, competitions, tours and| mes. However, to collect them is difi- 
trips, and are becoming more active. cult. Only in the last 15 years has any 


really serious attempt been made to take 
| = folk songs scientifically in the United 
tates. 


Requests for Speakers 


Requests for speakers at club meetings 
are being received in increasing volume | 
by the Office of Foreign Plant Introduc- 
tions, but such speeches are discouraged 
as much as possible because of the strain 
on the personnel of the office, which has 
been very active and has just closed its 
most active year. 

The work of the Office is tending more 
toward the introduction of ornamental 
plants, to meet the increasing demand. 
Short working hours which are enjoyed 
now by most workers leave them consid- 
erable leisure time, giving them oppor- 
tunity to turn toward hobbies, and the 
garden is attracting them more and more. 
The Office hopes to aid in this trend, 
which is providing healthful outdoor rec- 
reation for employed persons. Moreover, 
introductions of ornamental plants do not 
provide competition with staple crops, of 
which the country already has a rather 
amply supply. 


Phonograph Records Are 
Helpful to Collector 


The phonograph record is one way in 
which they are being taken down scientifi- 
cally. Here, one is able to get the pitch 
of the singer's voice, the intervals between 
notes, and the rhythm. The difficulty in 
collecting folk songs is the fact one is not 
dealing with conventional music. Attempts 
to take them down on the black and white 
staff are helpful but this method does not 
preserve the interlocking of songs which 
have slight variations from each other. 

Folk songs contain notes, intervals be- 
tween notes, and rhythm alien to conven- 
tional music. Their structure in many 
| aspects is the very opposite of what con- 
ventional music seeks. 

The archive of folk song in the Division 














Permanent Control Urged 
For Radio in Philippines 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Cagayan, and Oriental Misamis, yielded | 


recording | 


unbelievable | 
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te 
MAGNETIC RECORDER OF SOUND 





| A device constructed on the principle of recording sound magnetically 

on piano wire is in operation in the Library of Congress in experiments to 
find a medium for accurately recording and perpetuating the tones of the 
human voice for use in making records for the Archive of Folk-Song. The 
record made with a microphone on the wire can be reproduced as spoken 
or with a reversal of the sound; and, while the record has the quality of 
permanency, it is possible to erase the record in part or entirely by de- 
magnetizing a section or the whole of the wire and to make a correction 
When, in vocalizing the record, the sound is 
reversed the result is unrecognizable as any known spoken language; but 
the sound, it is stated, can be recorded by another receiving instrument 


al words; this method has been used, 


it is said, in messages sent from submarines and in the illicit-liquor traffic. 


Collection of Folk Songs Being Made 
For Archives in Library of Congress 


‘Voices, Tones, Notes and Rhythm Are Recorded on Phono-| 
graph Discs and With Experimental Telegraphone 


The Division of Music of the Library of of Music of the Library of Congress is at- | 


tempting to make a great final collection 
of the folk song in all of its phases. The 
| different types prevalent in the various 
|geographic areas of the country for all 
|periods of national history are being 
| sought, as well as those in process of cre- 
| ation. 

| It aims to do three things in connection 
with this undertaking. An effort is being 
|made to get together all that is printed 
j}about folk songs and as many texts of 
them as can be obiained. Also the Library 
wants all the unpublished collections it 
can procure. It wants copies of originals. 
Some of these are in the form of photo- 
stats while others are on safety rolled 
film. Recently a collection was obtained 
from Virginia copied on the safety film. 


Effort Made to Get 


| Actual Voice Recording 


As a part of its project, an effort is 
| being made to get the actual living voice 
from the singer, his words, and vocal 
| characteristics in singing. For field work, 
no satisfactory method has been worked 
| out in obtaining reproductions of this kind, 
|The investigator and collector has to go 
| into remote places, in mountains far re- 
/moved from laboratory facilities and sub- 
| ject to situations not existing under nor- 
mal recording circumstances. An ap- 
paratus has to be devised to meet changes 
in temperature, for some records are made 
| before a blazing fire in front of a moun- 
tain hut, while others have to be made 
far removed from a supply of electric 
current. 

The telegraphone is a specially con- 
|structed instrument for field work. A 
| steel wire is passed rapidly through a 
magnetic head and the voice is recorded 
on the wire. Then when the wire is 


| voice is reproduced and amplified. 

Already there are stored in the folk- 
song division about 1,000 ‘songs recorded 
on wax discs. These were taken princi- 
pally on the Pacific coast, in the North 
Carolina mountains, and the Georgia 
|swamps. They do not give satisfactorily 
|the actual tones of the voice. 

A number of manufacturers of phono- 
graph records have donated a quantity 
of records, many of which were trial ones, 


| which were not sold commercially. 








.. . Record of Bills in... 
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passed through the recording head, the) 


Several Factors 


Appear Listless at Play 
And Are Fidgety, Says 
Children’s Bureau 


| Great scientific strides in the study of 
| foods and food values during the last 10 
years furnish every parent information on 
the diet of children which, if properly ap- 
plied, will promote their health and hap- 
piness, it was announced oraly on behalf 
of the Children’s Bureau June 1. 

Malnutrition today is as easily detected 
as it can be corrected, it was pointed out. 
| Additional information made available on 
nutrition follows: 

Inadequate diet, faulty food habits, in- 
sufficient sleep, chronic fatigue and dis- 
eases and defects such as bad tonsils or 
adenoids, result in a physical condition 
| described by doctors as malnutrition. It 
|has been defined as a low condition of 
|health and body substance. It is meas- 
ured by height, weight, robustness and 
}other signs and symptoms. 


Not Difficult to Detect 

| It is not difficult to detect a badly nour- 
|ished child. The child of school age 
should come home from school with an 
elastic step, full of vigor and good humor. 
If he is underweight and below the height 
lof those of his age group, his appetite 
should be examined and his food scruti- 
nized. He should have bright eyes, good 
color, smooth and glossy hair. 

A malnourished child is usually thin, 
although also he may be fat and flabby. 
| His skin seems loose, his flesh flabby, his 
muscles undeveloped. He may be listless 
at play and at work. Furthermore the 
}malnourished child may be nervous, 
| fidgety, restless. Sometimes children suf- 
fering from malnutrition are regarded as 
lazy because of their listlessness at play 
|and work. 

Increase in height and weight may be 
regarded as a rough index of nutrition. 
Children who are habitually 10 per cent 
below the average weight for their height 
and age are probably undernourished. It 
it generally agreed that children should 
be weighed at least once a month and 
that any continued failure to gain weight 
should bé considered abnormal. 

Diet Should Be Varied 

Doctors and nutrition experts assert 
that a child’s daily diet should include the 
following: Milk, at least once a day; but- 
ter or some other form of fat; cereal and 
bread; green vegetabes, especially leafy 
ones; fruit; and egg, meat, or fish. 
neither egg, fish, nor meat is served, then 
an additional pint of milk should be 
given. 

If the food supply is insufficient, the 
body itself will be consumed to supply 
;energy. Loss of weight will result. The 








{ous. Each meal is important. Insufficient 
a means inadequate food for the 
ay. 

If the child indulges in sweets, highly 
seasoned foods, eats irregularly between 
meals, or sleeps in a poorly ventilated 
;room, or does not get sufficient exercise, 
| he will develop a finicky appetite and con- 
| sequently will take less food than is re- 
quired. Malnutrition will follow. 

Minerals, proteins, vitamins are essen- 
tial to the well-balanced diet. 
should be both adequate in amount and 
in quality. 


Lowest Bid Is $722,000 
On Capitol Improvements 


H. R. Blagg Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
with a bid of $772,000, was the lowest 
bidder for the construction of a terraee, 
fountain and garage, to be built in squares 
on the north front of the Capitol in the 
enlargement of the Capitol grounds, un- 
der bids just opened by the Architect 
of the Capitol, David Lynn. There were 
23 firms represented in the bidding, and 
the bids ran as high as $941,000. 

A complete report of the bids will be 
made by Architect Lynn to _ the Vice 
President, Charles Curtis, who is chair- 
man of the Commission on enlargement 
of the Capitol grounds, which will award 
the contract. Under the terms of the 
award to be made, construction must 
start within 10 days after the award and 
there will be nine months in which to 
|complete it. This improvement will cover 
the squares formerly occupied by the tem- 
i porary quarters erected during the World 
War to care for the large influx of Gov- 
‘ernment departmental workers. 





Two Appointments Made 
| To State Welfare Board 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 1. 
| Miss Rheba Crawford Spivalo of San 
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DR. HERBERT FEIS 


| Dr. Herbert Feis has assumed his duties 
as economic advisor of the Department of 
| State, under the appointment recently an- 
|nounced by the Department. The office 


has been vacant since the resignation of | 


| Dr. Arthur N. Young in 1928. 
| Dr. Feis was born in New York City in 
| 1893 and received his degree of A. B. from 
Harvard in 1916 and Ph. D. in 1921. He 
|was an Instructor of Economics at Har- 
vard University, 1919-21; Professor of Eco- 
| nomics, University of Kansas, 1921-23. He 
| was head of the Department of Economics, 
University of Cincinnati, 1924-28; and a 
| Guggenheim Fellow, 1929. 


At various interim periods he was ad- 
visor on American Industrial Affairs, 
| Labor Branch of the League of Nations. 
At the time of hiS appointment he was 
Director of Research, Council on Foreign 
Relations, and Economic Adviser, Interna- 
tional Relations Division, Council of Social 
Research. 

He is the author of “Settlement of Wage 
Dispute,” 1921, ‘Labor Relations,” a study 
made of the Proctor Gamble Company, 
1928; “Europe, the World's Banker,” 1930, 
and various articles. 

During the war Dr. Feis was a lieuten- 
; ant in the United States Naval Reserves 
|on an American battleship attached to the 
Sixth Squadron of the Grand Fleet. 
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Abingdon, Alex. More boners, comp. from 
classrooms and examination papers. 89 
illus. N. Y., Viking press. 1931. 31-10071 

| Barrett, James W., ed. End of the World; 

post-mortem, by its intangible assets. 273 

| p. N. Y¥., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-1007% 

Boulton, W. H.. Romance of archaeology. 246 
p., illus. Lon@., 8, Low, Marston & co., 1930. 

31-9733 

Butterbaugh, Wayne FE. Transportation. Mod- 


ern business. 342 p., illus. N. Y., Alex. | 
| Hamilton inst., 1931. 31-10063 
| Chilvers, Hedley A. Lost trails of Africa; 


record of sundry expeditions, new and old, 
in search of buried treasure. 241 p., illus. 
| Lond., ete., Cassell co., Itd., 19351. 31-9638 
Clapham, John H. Economic history of mod- 
| ern Britain. 2d ed. 1 v. Cambridge, Eng.. 
| Univ. press, 1930. 31-9724 
Cote, R. E. Modern lettering. 2 p., 19 plates. 
| Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1931. 31-9654 
| Dews, H. C. Metallurgy of bronze. (Special- 
ists’ ser.) 147 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1930. 
| annua, Vic. 
|} 129 p. Waynesfield, 
syndicate, 1931. 
Dowsett, Harry M. 
instruction for wireless 
| p., illus. Lond., Iliffe & sons, 1930. 31-9659 
Flynn, John F. Love and sex life of woman. 
| 184 p. Glendale, Calif., J. F. Flynn, 1931. 
| 31-10060 
Fraser, W. H. Brief French grammar, by. . 
& J. Squair and David H. Carnahan 
(Heath's modern language ser.) 364 p.. Bos- 
; ton, D. C., Heath & co., 1931 31-10072 
Golieb, David E. Credit and collections. (Mod- 


O., 


Handbook of 
telegraphists. 


Yale newspaper 


31-9720 


ern business.) 369 p., illus. N. Y., Alex. 
Hamilton inst., 1931. 31-10664 
Hatschek, Julius. Outline of internatl. law, 
by ... tr. by C. A. W. Manning. 364 p 
Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1930. 31-9522 
| Hegner, Robt. W. College zoology. 3d ed. 
| 713 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931 
| 31-9664 
| Laboratory guide for College zoology. 75 


| N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 

| 31-9665 
Hirst, Francis W. Wall street and Lombard 
| street; stock exchange slump of 1929 and 
|} trade depression of 1930. 180 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1931 31-9721 


Hopkins, Robert T. Old watermills and wind- 


p., illus. 





31-9660 | 
Beak and claws of America. | 


technical | 
487 | 


| period is recorded for messag' 


an average monthly increase from tolls | 
received amounting to P20,394. The 
monthly average collection from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 15 from telegraph tolls, which 
include the radio service, was P76,741. 
This amount was increased to P97,135 
from Sept. 16 to Dec. 31 of last year. The 
Radio Corporation of the Philippines re- 
linquished the operation of the nine prin- 
cipal radio stations in favor of the Bu- 
reau of Posts last Sept. 16. 

From Sept. 16 to Dec. 31, 1930, the Bu- 
reau of Posts increased their income from 
radio service by P71,379. Under the new 
improvements introduced by the Bureau 
of Posts, radio messages between Manila 
and Cebu require an average of 10 min- 
utes. This time has ben decreased to five 
minutes in many occasions. The same 
, between 
Manila and Zamboanga. Another advan- 
tage in favor of government control of 
the radio service is that the telegraph and 
cable service which are also under the 
postal service can be of assistance in case 
a radio station meets difficulty in handling 
messages. This advantage, it was pointed 
out by postal officials, can not be found in 
the operation of private enterprises. 

Postal officials believe that the radio 
service will be best administered from 
point of view of officiaenty by allowing 
them a free hand in the collections from 
i senvins wees of making them de- 

ent upon the annyal appropri 
by the Legislature. eben 





Applications Received 








ernment grade label is affixed so that the 


By Radio Commission 


consumer may see at a glance the Gov- | 


ernment certificate of quality. The pack- 
ages are then placed in a special refrige- 
rated container and distributed among 
retail stores. 

This innovation is an extension of the 
beef grading and stamping service in- 
augurated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics several years ago for the pur- 
pose of carrying the grade designation 
from packer to consumer. Consumers in 


a dozen or more cities now can buy in- | 


dividual cuts of beef and lamb stamped 
with a Government certificate of quality. 
The service is self-supporting from the 
standpoint of Federal expense as it is 
paid for by the packers and dealers who 
use it. Indicative of its growing popu- 
larity is the fact that in the last month 
more than 12,000,000 pounds of beef was 
Government graded and stamped.—Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Applications made public by the Federal 
Radio Commission June 1 relating to 
broadcasting were as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: . 

| WWSW, William S. Walker, Schenley Hotel, | 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., license to cover construction 
permit granted Jan. 23, 1931, for a new sta- 
tion to use 1,500 kc., 100 w. Unlimited hours 
| of operation. | 
| Clayton B, Johnson, Sloane Hotel, Sandusky. 
Ohio, construction permit to erect a new sta- 
| tion to use 1,490 kc., 100 w., unlimited hours 
of operation. 

| James F. Hopkins, Detroit, Mich., construc- 
; tion permit to erect a new station to use 
11,420 ke., 100 w. night, 250 w. day, unlimited 
|hours of operation. 

| Jacob L. Pete, Ely, Minn., construction per- 
|mit to erect a new station to use 1.200 kc., 
| 100 w. night, 250 w. day, sharing with KGDE. 
| WJAK, Marion Broadcast Company, Marion, 
|Ind., modification of construction permit 
|granted Jan. 13, 1931, to extend commence- 





j ment and completion dates to June 15, 1931, 
and Aug. 15, 1931, respectively. 


Changes in Status 


Crime: Prisons society act relating to benefits, prescribing 


Tex. S. 159. To define offense of attempt who may become members and beneficiaries 

at arson. Signed by Governor. and eliminating necessity of medical exam- 
Insurance ination. Passed by House and Senate. 

Mass. S. 518. To require motor vehicle Pa. H. 999. To provide for imposition 


of penalties upon insurance companies by 


§ ontai 100 
liability policies and bonds to c ain’ insurance commissioner for certain viola- 


deductible clause and to require motor ve- 


hicle owners to pay penalty rates in cer- | tions. Passed House and Senate. 
tain cases. Rejected. | Pa. H. 1000. To provide for imposition 
Mass. 8S. 482. To repeal the compulsory of fines upon insurance agents and brokers 


automobile insurance law and to enact a for certain violations and to further regu- 


financial responsibility law with a system late licensing and supervision of insur- 

of demerit rating. Rejected. ance agents. Passed House and Senate. 
Mass. H. 1525. Relative to investment Pa. H. 1024. To extend interpretation 

by insurance companies in stock of na- | of term “life or lives in being” as used in 


tional banks and trust companies. Based 
on H. 847. Signed by Governor. 

Mich. 8S. 142. To make certain changes 
in insurance code, particularly with respect 
to reinsurance. Passed by Senate and House, 

Mich, H. 335. To create a board of in- 
surance examiners to determine qualifi- 


life insurance trusts. Vetoed by Governor. 


Pa. H. 1237. To provide for imposition 
of penalties by Insurance Commissioner; 
to increase surplus required of foreign mu- 
tual fire insurance companies, and to for- 
bid discrimination and the use of policies 





" r licenses as insur- or forms unless approved by Insurance 
Seren Seer eated he House. Commissioner. Passed by House and 
Mo. H. 541. To exempt mutual benefit | Senate. 
associations from State regulation. Ve- Pa. H. 1252. To provide penalties for 
toed by Governor. violation of beneficial society act of 1929. 
Pa. S. 115. To require persons, com- | Passed by House and Senate. 
panies and associations furnishing attor- | pa, H. 1578. To propose a censtitutional 
ney and towing service to motor vehicle | amendment for a system of social insur- 
owners to be licensed as insurance com- | » “i 
ance. Defeated by House. 
panies. Passed by Senate and HOee, _ | . Pa. H. 1764. To extend provisions of arson 
Pa. S. 562. To further regulate licens- law to include other buildings and struc- 
me +f manne agents. Passed by Senate tures. Passed by Hbuse and Senate. 
. | ex. . 83. To provide that fees for ex- 
Pa. S. 563. To permit domestic fire and | amination of insurance companies shall be 
marine insurance companies to invest in paid by companies or persons as certified 


securities of foreign government in order 


by Insuranc 0) sion. 
to qualify for admission in such foreign r e Commission 


Signed by Gov- 


ernor. 
country. Passed by Senate and House. Tex. S, 102. To prescribe regulations for 
Pa. S. 564. To make it a misdemeanor | jicensing of local recording agents and 


to use false statements in procuring surety solicitors to represent insurance companies, 


bonds. Passed by Senate and House. excepti life ins Ov- 
Pa. 8S. 873. To permit domestic life one me lite insdrences “pigned by G 
insurance companies to invest capital and Tex. S. 218. To designate securities in 
reserve in marten real PEAS MOT ease which funds of domestic life insurance com- 
bonds. Passed by Senate and Ouse. | panies may be invested. Signed by Gov- 
oi Rennes tenis ee. | Ree 
sur ss c ° 2 Tex. S. 554. To permit mutual insurance 
formal beens societies. Passed by Senate | associations in business more than 10 years 
from dissolving until membership falls be- 
Pa. S. 1016. To create a commission low : 
to study the State insurance laws and draft ae Ro cent of mextoum. Bigned: by 
new laws as may appear necessary. Passed Tex. H. 372. To provide for recovery of 
by Benabe City me: oa attorney's fees in life, health and acci- 
Pa. - 1019. © permit stock fire and dent insurance actions as costs in sults. 


marine insurance companies to invest cap- Signed by Governor. 


ital in bonds or notes of solvent public Wis A. 275. Relative to a State au- 

utilities. Passed by Senate and House. tomobile fund for gnotor vehicle insurance. 
Pa. H. 141. To authorize State and po- Indefinitely postponed 

litical subdivisions to make contracts for : 





Labor and Industry 


Pa. S. 811. To make counties of first 
class, incorporated towns and poor dis- 
tricts require contractors to furnish addi- 
tion bonds for payment of labor and ma- 


life, health and accident insurance and pen- | 
sions for employes. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Pa. H. 867. To regulate applications for 
insurance in the State Workmen's Insurance 


Fund and fix year for which such insurance terialmen. Passed by Senate and House. 
may issue. Passed by House and Senate. Pa. S. 812. To make poor districts re- 
Pa. H. 881. To provide as a prerequi- quire additional bonds by contractors for 


site to registration of motor vehicles for es- 


| protection of labor and materialmen. Passed 
tablishment of financial responsibility for | 


by Senate and House. 


ersonal injuries and property damages. Pa. 8S. 813. To prescribe rights and pro- 
ropped cedure in suits and recovery on bonds con- 
Pa. H. 909. To amend fraternal benefit ditioned for payment of labor and mate- 





| Francisco has been appointed State Di- | mills,’ 245 p., illus. Lond., P. Allan & co., 
rector, of Social Welfare by Governor | 1930. ag 31-9738 
James Rolph, Jr. Mrs. Harry Michael of | Hurt, Huber W. Child and his home. 260 p. 
Los Angeles was named by the Governor | eee” —— ee ial aoe 
as a member of the Social Welfare Board erty; law of patents, trade marks, copy- 

to succeed Dr. Robert Sproul, president of rights, by . . . and Alex. Mencher. 58 p 
the University of California, whose term|_N. Y.. Juhass & Mencher, 1931. 31-9655 
| Kellor, Frances A., ed. Code of arbitration; 


has expired. practice and procedure of Amer. arbitration 
N 


| 7 es | tribunal 284 p. . ¥., Commerce clear- 
W = ‘ span . ing house, inc., Loose leaf service div. of 
est Virginia Director Corp. trust co., 1931. 31-9717 

: Kerkhoff, Johnston D. Aaron Burr; romantic 

Of Health Reappointed | “vicgrapny: 79 p. N.¥., Greenberg, 1931. 
31-10065 

Kirkconnell, Watson. European heritage, syn- 

. am, z: es ome 1. opsis of European cultural achievement. 184 
Governor William G. Conley has re-| 5° Lond., J. M. Dent & sons, 1930. 31-9731 


| appointed Dr. W. T. Henshaw of Martins- 


a Knobloch, Philip G. 
burg as State Health Commissioner for 


Good practice in con- 
struction. 61 leaves. r 


114 plates. m. ¥ 


|a four-year term. Dr. Henshaw has been toentie pointe a cee =n aes 
| ‘ icej . j 4a , dames L. y e@xpositioc y. 
| State Health Commissioner since 1921, credit and prices. 2 v., illus Chicago, Ill 
= - Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 31-9719 

rial in connection with public works. Passed Lister, Jeremy. Concord fight, narrative of 
by Senate and House. Ensign ... of 10th regiment of foot per- 

| Motor Vehicles taining to his services on Apr. 19, 1775, and 


to his experiences in Boston during early 


Pa. 8S. 780. To provide that owners and 
5 months of siege 55 p. Cambridge. Mass.., 


operators of vehicles and persons in charge 


of parades, funeral processions and corteges Printed at Harvard univ. press. 1931. 31-10068 
shall not be lable for injuries to guest Lunn, Arnold H. M. Complete ski-runner, 
passengers or persons participating in such illus. 213 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1930. — 
| parades, etc., unless caused by wilful and 31-26535 
wanton misconduct. Passed Senate and | McCormack, Perry R. Vagabond moments, by 
House. | Drift Miner |pseud.| (Contemporary poets 
Social Welfare of Dorrance, 95.) 104 p. Phil., Dorrance & 

Fla. 8S. 361. To provide for a State racing | co., 1931. _ . 31-10069 
commission and to provide for holding ref- | Mcllwain, Knox. High frequency alternat- 
erendum and recall elections in any county ing currents, by and J. G. Brainerd. 
to determine whether racing shall be per- 510 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons. 1931 


mittted or corftinued. Passed by Senate and 31-9650 





House. Magoffin, Ralph Van D. Romance of archae- 
Mo. H. 260. To legalize 15-round decision ology, by. . and Emily C. Davis. 348 p 
boxing bouts in Missouri. Signed by Gov- illus. Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1930 31-9730 
ernor. | Marquis, Thos. B. Warrior who fought Cus- 

Veterans ter, interpreted by ... 384 p., illus. Min- 
Pa. H. 178. To vwrovide for pensioning neapolis, Midwest co., 1931 31-10067 
of blind veterans. Passed House and Senate. | Mathews. Basil J. Clash of world forces; na- 
Workmen's Compensation tionalism, bolshevism and Christianity. 174 

Mo. H. 498. Relative to occupational p.. illus. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1931 
diseases under Workmen's Compensation | 31-9725 
Act. Signed by Governor. | Poor, Vincent C. Electricity and magnetism; 


mathematical theory 
J. Wiley & sons, 1931 


183 p., illus N. ¥ 


Tex. S. 208. To authorize Commission | : 
31-9662 


to fix classifications and rates under Fed- 


eral Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ | Raymond, Fairfield E. Quantity and economy 
Compensation Act. Passed by Senate and in manufacture. Ist ed. 375 p., illus. N 
House. | Y¥.. McGraw-Hill book co., 1931 31-9651 

Tex. S. 358. To provide that any order or | Scott, Ermest A. Arrol’s reinforced concrete 
award of the Industrial Accident Board | reference book of examples. general for- | 
shall be admissible in evidence if at- | mulae, model regulations. and designing 


tested by any member of the Board or its tables, as used by Reinforced concrete dept 


secretary. Signed by Governor. of Sir Wm. Arrol & co., ltd., Glasgow 
Tex. S. 359. Relative to powers of In- 283 p., illus. N. Y¥., Spon & Chamberlain, 
dustrial Accident Board in conducting 31-9658 | 


1930 
hearings in workmen's compensation cases. Shea, Timothy E. Transmission networks and 


Signed by Governor. wave filters. 470 p.. illus. Lond., Chapman 
Tex. S. 360. Relative to review of & Hall, 1930. 31-9657 
awards in “workmen's compensation cases | Simkins, Cleveland S. Textbook of human 
upon change of conditions. Signed by embryology 469 p., illus. Phila, F. A. 
Governor Davis co., 1931 31-9661 
Tex. S. 361. To give extraterritorial ef- | Sommer, Frank H. Commercial law. (Modern 
fect to workmen's compensation law. Signed business.) 347 p. N. Alex. Hamilton 
by Governor. inst., 1931 31-10062 
Wis. A. 1. Relative to compensation for | Shapiro, Harry L. Physical characters of the | 
major permanent injuries. Passed House Society islanders, based om_ field records |} 
and Senate. by E. S. C. Handy and Willowdean C. 
a 


Fifth of Mothers 
In Philadelphia 
Work for Wages 


Children’s Bureau Studies 
Relationship Between Em- 
ployment of Women and 
Welfare of the Young 


One mother out of every five in Phila- 
delphia is a wage earner, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor an- 
nounced in a statement summarizing a 
recent study. 

More than 50 per cent of them supported 
during their employment at least one 
child under 16 years of age, the Bureau 
explains, in calling further attention to 
the fact that 28 per cent of the mothers 
were the chief breadwinners of the family, 
The statement follows in full text: 

An increase in the proportion of mothers 
|in Philadelphia working to help support 
| their families was found by the Children’s 
| Bureau of the Department of Labor after 
a study of 12,000 mothers in that city. 
| More than 6,000 mothers who had at least 
|one child under 16 years of age had been 
employed after marriage—2,000 of them 
having been employed at least 10 months 
in the year before the study and 2,700 at 
| least six months. 


| Different Economic Levels 


| The investigation was made in 1928 in 
}11 varied residential and industrial dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia in order to include 
families of different races and nationalities 
and of different economic levels. The pres- 
lent publication forms the first part of a 
| Study whose chief purpose was to find out 
what relationship there is between the 
;}employment of mothers and the welfare 
of their children. The effect of the 
mothers’ employment on the children will 
| be shown in the second part of the study, 
| yet to be published. The study was made 
at the request of the Child Health Society 
| of Philadelphia. 

In contrast to a study made in Phila- 
delphia at the close of the World War, 
when one out of seven mothers had gone 
| into industry, this study showed that one 
out of five mothers were employed. Twen- 
| ty-eight per cent of the mothers were the 
| chief breadwinners of the family. Deser- 
| tion or divorce was found to be primarily 
|@ problem of the younger working mother 
| while the absence of the husband from 
the homes of the mothers of 35 and over 
was in most instances due to death. 

Apart from economic necessity, the 
report states, apparently the outstand- 
ing consideration in determining whether 
or not a mother went to work was the 
age and number of her children. The 
| proportion of mothers employed varied 
' directly with the number of children and 
with the presence of children of pre- 
school age. The indications are that 
mothers of children who require constant 
supervision and mothers of large families 
do not go to work except as a last resort. 
Then they try to obtain work at night or 
at hours that interfere the least with their 
duties as mothers. Mtohers who must 
earn to keep the family together, however, 
will work even if the children are 
| neglected. It is a choice between food and 
clothing for the children and_ their 
adequate supervision.” 


Negroes Needier 


The need for supplementing the hus- 
band’s earnings was apparently more 
pressing among the Negro women than 
among the white. In more than half the 
Negro families in which the husband was 
at home, and in more than four-fifths of 
the homes in which he was away from 
home, the wife was working—larger pro- 
| portions for both groups than were found 
among the white. A significant fact noted 
in the report is that Negro widows seemed 
to receive less benefit from relief funds, 
public or private, than did the white 
| widows, for 88 per cent of the Negro 
| Widows were working. 

Factory work and domestic service were 
the principal occupations of the mothers 
who were the chief or sole breadwinners 
of the family. The great majority who 
were at work to eke out the family in- 
come were more often employed at home 
in work in the family store, industrial 
home work and laundering, or in part- 
time work that did not require them to 
leave their children for any considerable 
length of time. At the same time it was 
noted that there are apparently fewer op- 
portunities now than 10 years ago for 
remunerative work at home. 

About half of the mothers who were 
obliged to supplement the husband's wages 
were cleaners in stores, offices, and other 
buildings. The fact that this work could 
be done at night when the father could 
stay with the children made it appeal to 
these mothers. But on the other hand, 
the low. wages paid made it undesirable 
for the woman who had no other means 
of support for herself and her family. 

Racial custom rather than the size of 
the family or the age of the children 
seemed to have determined whether the 
mother worked at home or away from 
home. Jewish, Italian and German moth- 
ers usually worked in the home or in a 
family business connected with the home 
while only 8 per cent of the Negro moth- 
ers and 14 per cent of the native white 
mothers were employed at home or 
nearby. 


| 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Aiding Farm Equipment Manufacturers and 
Exporters. Agricl. Implements Div., Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept, 
of Commerce. Free 

U. S. Tobacco and Its Markets—T. I. B. No, 
757, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents 31-26953 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 32. No. 5, May, 
1931. Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 

(15-26485) 

N. Mex., Oreg. and S. Dak.—Unemployment 
Bulls., 15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 

Subject Headings Used in Dictionary Cat- 
alogues, Library of Cong. Price, 20 cents. 

(28-26001) 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 64, Je., 1931, 
No Office of Experiment Stations, U. 5, 

Subscription price, $1.50 a 





Dept. of Agric. 





year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Kans., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents (31-26275) 
—————— > See — 
Handy. (Memoirs of Bernice P. Bishop mus 


seum. vol. xi. no. 4.) 39 p. Honolulu, Ha- 
wali, Museum, 1930 31-9639 
Spears, John P. Old landmarks and historic 
spots of Worcester, Mass. 164 p. Worcester, 
Mass., Commonwea!th press, 1931 31-10066 
Stoddart, Jane T. Great lives divinely planned; 


study in making of men. 282 p. Lond., 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1930 31-9732 
Tarn, Wm. W. Hellenistic civilisation. 2d ed 
334 p. Lond. E. Arnold & co., 1930 
31-9727 
Tickell, Fredk. G. Examinations of fragmen- 
tal rocks 127 p., illus. Stanford Univ., 
Calif., Stanford univ. press. 1931. 31-9663 
Topping, Coral W Canadian penal institu- 
tions. (Sacial service monographs, no. 9.) 
| 126 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1930. 31-9723 
Tyler, John E. Alpine passes: middle ages 
(962-1250). 188 p. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 
| 1930 31-9728 
Wensley, Fredk. P. Detective days: record of 
43 years’ service in Criminal investigation 
dept., illus 301 p. lLond., Cassell & co., 
1931. 31-9718 
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Drops Sharply 


April-May Index Falls Even | 
Below February, Lowest} 
Since 1910, Department 
Of Agriculture Reports | 


| 
| 


The general level of prices for farm 


| about 32 per cent lower than a year earlier.! way 15. Price declined generally through- | tinued heavy production, with relatively 





products declined sharply from April 15) 
to May 15 and fell below the February 
level, which had been the lowest since 
1910, the Department of Agriculture has 
just announced in a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm 
prices resumed its downward course with 
a sharp decline of 5 points from April 
15 to May 15. At 86 per cent of the pre- 
war level on May 15, the index was not 
only 38 points lower than a year ago, but 
4 points under the previous low level for} 
the period 1910 to date which was re-| 
corded last February. | 


Minor Uptnrns 


The general course of prices paid pro- 
ducers for individual agricultural commod- 
ities was downward from April 15 to May 
15, except for minor upturns in farm 
prices of wheat, barley, rye, flaxseed, ap- 
ples and lambs. Although the increases 
in prices of wheat, barley and rye were 
sufficient to maintain the subindex of 
grain prices at the April level, indexes of 
farm prices for the other groups of com- 
modities showed the following declines: 
Poultry and poultry products, 13 points; 
dairy products, 8 points; meat animals, 7 
points; cotton and cottonseed, 4 points; 
and fruits and vegetables, 1 point. The 
price index for fruits and vegetables on 
May 15 was the only one remaining above 
the prewar level. 

The group indexes of May 15 farm 
prices were below a year ago by the fol- 
lowing amounts: Fruits and vegetables, 74 
points; cotton and cottonseed, 45 points; 
meat animals, 43 points; poultry and poul- 
try products, 33 points, dairy products, 32 
points, and grains, 31 points. 

Hogs: The United States average farm 
price of hogs declined about 8 per cent 
from April 15 to May 15. At $6.35 per 
hundredweight in the middle of May the 
farm price was approximately 29 per cent 
lower than a year ago. | 


Pork Stocks Increase 


The recent decline in hog prices has 
been accompanied by an accumulation of 
storage stocks of pork and lard, with but 
little change in the rate of marketings. 
This situation indicates the continuation 
of a relatively low level of domestic and 
foreign demand for hog products at pre- 
vailing prices up to this time. 

The corn-hog feeding ratio was some- 
what less favorable for May 15 than a 
month earlier. The ratio for the United 
States declined from 12 to 11.3 during this 
period, while the Iowa ratio dropped from 
14.2 to 13. 

Beef Cattle: Heavy receipts of cattle and 
a continued light demand for beef (both 
for consumption and for feeding purposes) 
combined to effect a 5 per cent reduction 
in the United States average farm price 
of beef cattle from April 15 to May 15. 
At $5.67 per hundredweight the mid-May 
farm price was approximately 32 per cent 
lower than a year earlier and at the low- 
est May figure recorded since 1912. 

Receipts of all cattle at seven primary 
markets during the four-week period ended 
May 16 were aproximately 7 per cent 
larger than in the preceding four weeks, 
and 10 per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Latest avail- 
able feeding reports indicate that there | 
are about 7 per cent less cattle on feed | 
in corn-belt States than a year ago. 


Corn Feeding Demand Poor 


Corn: The United States average farm 
price of corn declined approximately 2 
per cent from April 15 to May 15. This 
decline carried the farm price to 563 
cents a bushel, the lowest May figure re- 
corded since 1911. The low level of corn 
prices may be accounted for primarily 
by the poor feeding demand, which, in 
turn, is due to plentiful supplies of rela- 


Duty Belund iedionad 
On Imports of Wool} 


— | 


Customs Court Upholds Plea) 
And Directs Reparation 


New York, June 1.—In an opinion, con- | 
curred in by Judge McClelland, Judge 
Brown of the United States Customs Court 
sustained the protests of Robert W. A. 
Wood and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, claiming refunds of customs duties 


and storage charges aggregating $150,000, 
alleged to have been improperly exacted 
upon certain shipments of wool from South 
America. Judge Brown dismisses several 
propositions of law raised by the Govern- 
ment to contest the jurisdiction of the 
customs court in this case, and directs re- 
fund of the duties and the storage charges 
to the full amount claimed by the im- 
porters. 

In his concurring opinion, Judge Mc- 
Clelland wrote: or 

“The Government has in its treasury 
approximately $150,000 wrongfully exacted 
by the collectors of customs from this im- 
porter and, when purely technical and ap- 
parently baseless objection to this court's 
jurisdiction is considered, in connection 
with treatment ascribed him and his mer- 
chandise, the entire course of the Gov- 
ernment agents seems more like persecu- 
tion than orderly legal prosecution. 

Legitimacy Acknowledged 

“It being acknowledged that the Gov-| 
ernment has this large sum of money in|} 
its possession which, it has been judicially | 
determined, was exacted from this im-| 
porter unlawfully, it might well be expected | 


that it would be reaching out for an oppor- | 
tunity to make restitution to him, rather | 
than seeking to continue the wrong done} 
him through the use of a baseless tech- | 
nicality.” 

The collector at New York assessed the 
wool in question at the rate of 30 cents 
@ pound, under paragraph 18 of the Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921. There was also 
collected storage charges amounting to| 
$30,831.89. The importers claimed that} 
duty should have been assessed under | 
paragraph 18, of the 1921 law, at only 15 
cents a pound and that the _ storage 
charges, exacted by the collector, at the| 
time of the release of this wool, after | 
seizure by the Government, should be re- | 
funded. Both contentions are sustained 
by the court in the decision just an-| 
nounced. 





| 


Merits Not Disputed 

The Government, at the trial of this 
case, did not dispute the merits of the 
claims, either for classification at 15 cents 
per pound or for refund of the storage | 
charges. 

Shipments aggregating 963 bales of 
wool, arriving on three steamers, were 
seized by the Government in March, 1922. 
After litigation extending over many} 
months, the forfeiture libels, with respect | 
to 682 bales of wool, were dismissed by | 
the courts. Mr. Wood was indicted, at 
the instance of the Government, but, on| 
Dec. 30, 1926, the indictments were nolle 
Prossed. (Protests 95365-G-71064-24, etc.) 
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Don’t Rasp 
Your Throat 
With Harsh 


Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden= 
A story we have all heard since childhood 
— Consider your Adam’s Apple=the posses- 
sion of each one of us, man or woman= 
your voice box=containing your vocal 
chords = yourlarynx—Don’t rasp your throat 
with harsh irritants Reach for a LUCKY in- 
stead—Be careful in your choiceof cigarettes. 


Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is the only 
cigarette in America that through its ex- 
clusive “TOASTING” process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos. 
These expelled irritants are sold to manu- 
facturers of chemical compounds. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so 
we say “Consider your Adam’s Apple.” 











TUNE IN —The Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening 
over N. B. C. neoworks. 










Oi thlonine Wig 


oe Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 











© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mirs. 
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Freedom of the Press Is Upheld in Opinion Rendered by the Supreme Court 


Provision of Minnesota ‘Gag Law 
Said to Infringe 14th Amendment 





Decision of State Court Enjoining Publication 
Of Periodical for Alleged Defamatory 


Statements Is Overruled 





J. M. NEAR 
v. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA EX REL. FLOYD B. 
Otson, County ATTORNER, ETC. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 91. 

On appeal from the Supreme Court of the 

State of Minnesota. 

WeyMouTH KIRKLAND (THOMAS E. LATIMER, 
Howarp E.iis and Epwakp C. CALDWELL 
with him on the brief), for the appel- 
lant; James E. MarKHAM, Deputy Attor- 
ney General of Minnesota, and ARTHUR 
L. Markve, Assistant County Attorney 
(Henry N. Benson, Attorney General of 
Minnesota, Ep. J. Gorr and WILLIAM C. 
LARSON, Assistant County Attorney, with 
him on the brief), for the appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 


Mr. Chief Justice Hucues delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


Chapter 285 of the Session Laws of 
Minnesota for the year 1925 (Note No. 1) 
provides for the abatement, as a public 
nuisance, of a “malicious, scandalous and 
defamatory newspaper, magazine or other 
periodical.” Section one of the act is as 
follows: 


tion 1: Any person who, as an indivdual, 
ne a@ member or employe of a firm, or 
association or organization, or as an officer, 
director, member or employe of a corpora- 
tion, shall be engaged in the business of 
regularly or customarily producing, publish- 
ing or circulating, having in possession, sell- 
ing or giving away. 

(a) An obscene, lewd and lascivious news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical, or 

(b) a malicious, scandalous and defamatory 
newspaper, magazine or other periodical, is 
guilty of a nuisance, and all persons guilty 
of such nuisance may be enjoined, as herein- 
after provided. 

Participation in such business shall con- 
stitute a commission of such nuisance and 
render the participant liable and subject to 
the proceedings, orders and judgments pro- 
vided for in this act. Ownership, in whole or 
in part, directly 
periodical, or of any stock or interest in any 
corporation or organization which owns the 
same in whole or in part, or which publishes | 
the same, shall constitute such participation. | 

In actions brought under (b) above, there | 
shall be available the defense that the truth | 
was published with good motives and for 
justifiable ends and in such actions the plain- 
tiff shall not have the right to report (sic) 
to issues or editions of periodicals taking 
place more than three months before the 
commencement of the action. 


Provision for Action 
By County Attorney 


Section two provides that whenever any 
such nuisance is committed or exists, the 
the county attorney of any county where | 
any such periodical is published or cir- 


fusal to proceed upon written request in 
good faith of a reputable citizen, the At 


torney General, or upon like failure or 
refusal of the latter, any citizen of the 


or indirectly, of any such | 


connection with the prevalence of crimes 
them. 

| At the beginning of the action on Nov. 
22, 1927, and upon the verified complaint, 
[an order was made directing the defend- 
ants to show cause why a temporary in- 
junction should not issue and meanwhile 
forbidding the defendants to publish, cir- 
| culate or have in their possession any edi- 
! tions of the periodical from Sept. 24, 1927, 
to Nov. 19, 1927, inclusive, and from pub- 
lishing, circulating, or having in their pos- 
| session, “any future editions of said The 
| Saturday Press” and “any publication, 
known by any other name whatsoever 
containing malicious, scandalous and de- 
famatory matter of the kinds alleged in 
plaintiff’s complaint herein or otherwise.” 


|Demurrer to Complaint 


| Filed by Defendants 


The defendants demurred to the com- 


| plaint upon the ground that it did not 
| state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action, and on this demurrer challenged 
| the constitutionality of the statute. The 
district court overruled the demurrer and 
| certified the question of constitutionality 
to the supreme court of the State. The 
| supreme court sustained the statute (174 
Minn. 457), and it is conceded by the ap- 
pellee that the act was thus held to be 
valid over the objection that it violated 
not only the State Constitution, but also 


the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- | 


stitution of the United States. 


Thereupon the defendant Near, the pres- | 


ent appellant, answered the complaint. He 
averred that he was the sole owner and 
proprietor of the publication in question. 
He admitted the publication of the arti- 
cles in the issues described in the com- 
plaint, but denied that they were mali- 
| cious, scandalous or defamatory as al- 
leged. He expressly invoked the protec- 
tion of the due-process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


The case then came on for trial. The 
plaintiff offered in evidence the verified 
complaint, together with the issues of 
the publication in question, which were 


attached to the complaint as exhibits. The | 


defendant objected to the introduction of 
the evidence, invoking the constitutional 
provisions to which his answer referred. 
The objection was overruled, no further 
evidence was presented, and the plaintiff 
rested. The defendant then rested, with- 
out offering evidence. The plaintiff moved 
that the court direct the issue of a per- 
manent injunction, and this was done. 
The district court made findings of fact, 
which followed the allegations of the com- 
plaint and found in general terms that 
the editions in question were “chiefly de- 
voted to malicious, scandalous and de- 
famatory articles,” concerning the indi- 
vidual named. The court further found 
that the defendants through these publica- 
tions “did engage in the business of regu- 
| larly and customarily producing, publish- 
ing and circulating a malicious, scanda- 


county, may maintain an action in the/jous and defamatory newspaper,” and that 
district court of the county in the name y per 


of the State to enjoin perpetually the 
persons committing or maintaining any 
such nuisance from further committing | 
or maintaining it. Upon such evidence as 
the court shall deem sufficient, a tempo-' 
rary injunction may be granted. The, 
defendants have the right to plead by | 
demurrer or answer, and the plaintiff may 
demur or reply as in other cases. 


The action, by section three, is to be 
“governed by the practice and procedure | 
applicable to civil actions for injunctions,” 
and after trial the court may enter judg- 
ment permanently enjoining the defend- 
ants found guilty of violating the act 
from continuing the violation and, “in 
and by such judgment, such nuisance 
may be wholly abated.” The court is 
empowered, as in other cases of contempt, | 
to punish disobedience to a temporary 
or permanent injunction by fine of not 
more than $1,000 or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for not more than 12 
months. 


Sought to Enjoin 


Publication of Periodical 


Under this statute (section one, clause 
(b) ), the county attorney of Hennepin 
County brought this action to enjoin the 
Publication of what was described as a 


“malicious, scandalous: and defamatory 
newspaper, magazine and _ periodical,” 
known as “The Saturday Press,” pub-| 


lished by the defendants in the City of 
Minneapolis. 

The complaint alleged that the de-| 
fendants, on Sept. 24, 1927, and on eight | 
subseauent dates in October and Novem- 
ber, 1927, published and circulated editions 
of that periodical which were “largely 
devoted to malicious, scandalous and! 
defamatory articles’ concerning Charles 
G. Davis, Frank W. Brunskill, the Minne- | 
apolis Tribune, the Minneapolis Journal, | 
Melvin C. Passolt, George E. Leach, the} 
Jewish race, the members of the grand 
jury of Hennepin County impaneled in| 
November, 1927, and then holding office, | 
and other persons, as more fully appeared | 
in exhibits annexed to the complaint, con- | 
sisting of copies of the articles described 
and constituting 327 pages of the record. 


Substance of Articles | 


In Question Quoted 


While the complaint did not so allege, | 
it appears from the briefs of both parties 
that Charles G. Davis was a special law 
enforcement officer employed by a civic! 
Organization, that George E. Leach was 
Mayor of Minneapolis, that Frank W.} 
Brunskill was its Chief of Police, and that 
Floyd B. Olson ‘the relator in this action) 
was county attorney. 

Without attempting to summarize the 
contents of the voluminous exhibits at- 
tached to the complaint, we deem it suffi- 
cient to say that the articles charged in 
Substance that a Jewish gangster was| 
in control of gambling, bootlegging and| 
racketeering in Minneapolis, and that law 
enforcing officers and agencies were not 
energetically performing their duties. 

Most of the charges were directed 
against the chief of police; he was charged 
with gross neglect of duty, illicit relations 





with gangsters, and. with participation in) 
The county attorney was charged) 
with knowing the existing conditions and| 


graft. 


with failure to take adequate measures 
to remedy them. The mayor was accused 
of inefficiency and dereliction. One mem- 
ber of the grand jury was stated tobe in 
sympathy with the gangsters. : 

A special grand jury and a _ special 


prosecutor were demanded to deal with | 
the situation in general, and, in particular, | 


to investigate an attempt to assassinate 


one Guilford, one of the original defend- | 


ants, who, it appears from the articles, 


| App. 306, 309; Sweeney v 


“the said publication” “under said name 
of The Saturday Press, or any other 
name, constitute sa public nuisance under 
the laws of the State. 

Judgment was thereupon entered ad- 
judging that “the newspaper,- magazine 
and periodical known as The Saturday 
Press,” as a public nuisance, “be and is 
hereby abated.” 


Periodical Ordered 
Abated as Nuisance 


The judgment perpetually enjoined the | 


defendants “from producing, editing, pub- 
lishing, circulating, having in their pos- 


session, selling or giving away any pub- | 


lication whatsoever which is a malicious, 
scandalous or defamatory newspaper, as 
defined by law,” and also “from further 
conducting said nuisance under the name 
and title of said The Saturday Press or 
any other name or title.” 


The defendant Near appealed from this 
judgment to the Supreme Court of the 
State, again asserting his right under the 
Federal Constitution, and the judgment 
was affirmed upon the authority of the 
former decision. 179 Minn. 40. 

With respect to the contention’ that the 
judgment went too far, and prevented 
the defendants from publishing any kind 
of a newspaper, the court observed that 
the assignments of error did not go to 
the form of the judgment and that the 
lower court had not been asked to mod- 
ify it, 

The court added that it saw no reason 
“for defendants to construe the judgment 
as restraining them from operating a 
newspaper in harmony with the public 
welfare, to which all must yield,” that the 
allegations of the complaint had been 


1.—Mason's Minnesota Statutes, 1927, 10123-1 
to 10123-3. 

2.—Mason's Minn. Stats., 10112, 10113; State 
v. Shipman, 83 Minn, 441, 445; State v, Minor, 
163 Minn, 109, 110. 


3.—It may also be observed that in a prose- 
ecution for libel the applicable Minnesota 
statute (Mason's Minn. Stats., 1927, secs. 
10112, 10113), provides that the publication is 
justified “whenever the matter charged as li- 
belous is true and was published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends,’ and also 
“is excused when honestly made, in belief 
of its truth, and upon reasonable grounds 
for such belief, and consists ‘of fair com- 
ments upon the conduct of a person in re- 
spect to public affairs.” The clause last men- 
tioned is not found in the statute in question, 
4.—May, Constituitonal History of England, 
vol. 2, chap. IX, p. 4; DeLolme, Commen- 
taries on the Constitution of England, chap. 
IX, pp. 318, 31 

5.—See Huggonson's Case, 2 Atk, 469; Res- 
ublica v, Oswald, 1 Dallas 343; Cooper v. 
eople, }3 Col. 337, 373; Nebraska v. Rose- 


| water. 60 Neb. 438; State v. Tugwell, 19 Wash. 


238; People v. 
People, 79 Tl, 
97 Wis. 1. 
6.—Chaiee, Freedom of Speech, p. 10. 
7.—See Harvard Law Review, 640. 
8—See Duniway, “The Development 
Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts,”’ 
123; Bancroft’s History of the United States, 


Wilson, 64 Ill. 
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195; Storey vy, 
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vol. 2, 261. 

9—Journal of the Continental Congress, 
1904 ed., vol. ft, pp. 104, 108 

10.—Report on the Virginia Resolutions, 
Madison's Works, vol. iv., 544. 

11,—-Dailey v. Superior Court, 112 Cal. 94, 
98; Jones, Varnum & Co. v. Townsend's 
Admx., 21 Fla. 431, 450; State ex rel. Liversey 


v. Judge, 34 La. 741, 743; Commonwealth vy. 
Blanding, 3 Pick. 304, 313; Lindsay v. Mon- 
tana Federation of Labor, 37 Mont. 264, 275, 
277; Howell v. Bee Publishing Co., 100 Neb. 
39. 42: New Yorker Staats-Zeitung v. Nolan, 
89 N. J. Eq. 387; Brandreth v. Lane, 8 Paige 
24; New York Juvenile Guardian Society v. 
7 Daly, 188; Ulster Square Dealer 
v. Powler, 111 N. Y. Supp.. 16; Star Co. v 
Brush, 170 id. 987; 172 id. 851; Dopp v. Doll, 
9 Ohio Dec. Rep. 428; Respublica v. Oswald 
1 Dall. 219, 325; Respublica v. Dennie, 4 
Yeates, 267, 269; Ex parte Neill, 32 Tex. Cr. 
275; Mitchell v. Grand Lodge, 56 Tex. Civ 
Baker, 13 W. Va. 


Roosevelt, 


was shot by gangsters after the first issue | 158, 182; Citizens Light, Heat & Power Co, y. 


of the periodical had been published. 


There is no question but what the ar-| Dearborn Publishing Co. v. Fitzgerald, 271 Fed. 
| 8; 485. 


ticles made serious accusations against 
the public officers named and others in 


| Montgomery Light & Water Co., !71 Fed. 553, 


556; Willis v. O'Connell, 231 Fed. 1004, 1010; 


12.—Madison, op. cit. p. 549 


- 


found to be true, and though this was 
an equitable action defendants had not 
indicated a desire “to conduct their busi- 
ness in the usual and legitimate manner.” 

From the judgment as thus affirmed, 
the defendant Near appeals to this court. 

This statute, for the suppression as a 
public nuisance of a newspaper or periodi- 
cal, is unusual, if not unique, and raises 





questions of grave importance transcend- - 


‘ing the local interests involved in the 
| particular action. 

| It is no longer open to doubt that the 
liberty of the press, and of speech, is 
within the liberty safeguarded by the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment from invasion by State action. It 
was found impossible to conclude that this 
essential personal liberty of the citizen 


was left unprotected by the general zuar- | 


anty of fundamental rights of person and 
property. Gitlow v. New York, 268 U. S. 
652, 666; Whitney v. California, 274 U. S. 
357, 362, 373; Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. 8. 
380, 382; Stromberg v. California, decided 
May 18, 1931. 


In maintaining this guaranty, the au- | 


thority of the State to enact laws to pro- 
mote the health, safety, morals and gen- 
eral welfare of its people is necessarily 
admitted. The limits of this sovereign 
power must always be determined with 
appropriate regard to the particular sub- 
ject of its exercise. Thus, while recog- 
nizing the broad discretion of the Legisla- 
ture in fixing rates to be charged by those 


undertaking a public service, this court | 
has decided that the owner cannot con- | 


stitutionally be deprived of his right to a 
fair return, because that is deemed to be 


of the essence of ownership. Railroad 
Commission Cases, 116 U. S. 307, 331; | 
Northern Pacific Railway Company Vv. 


| North Dakota, 236 U. S, 585, 596. 


So, while liberty of contract is not an 
absolute right, and the wide field of ac- 


tivity in the making of contracts is sub- | 


ject to legislative supervision (Frisbie v. 


United States, 157 U. S. 161, 165), this court | 
State 


has held that the power of the 
| stops short 6f interference with what are 
deemed to be certain indispensable re- 
quirements of the liberty assured, notably 
with respect to the fixing of prices and 
wages. Tyson v. Banton, 273 U. S. 418; 


Ribnik v. McBride, 277 U. S. 350; Adkins | 


v Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 560, 
561. Liberty and speech of the press, is 


also not an absoluate right, and the State | 


may punish its abuse. Whitney v. Cali- 
fornia, supra; Stromberg v. California, 
supra. Liberty, in each of its phases, has 
its history and connotation and, in the | 
present instance, the inquiry is as to the 
| historic conception of the liberty of the 
| press and whether the statute under review 
violates the essential attributes of that 
liberty. 


Statutes Tested by 


Operation and Effect 


The appellee insists that the questions 
of the application of the statute to ap- 
pellant’s periodical, and of the construc- 
tion of the judgment of the trial court, 
|are not presented for review; that appel- 
lant’s sole attack was upon the constitu- 


tionality of the statute, however it might | 


be applied. The appellee contends that 
no question either of motive in the pub- 
| lication, or whether the decree goes be- 
yond the direction of the statute, is before 
jus. The appellant replies that, in his 
| view, the plain terms of the statute were 
not departed from in this case and that, 
even if they were, the statute is never- 
theless unconstitutional under 


any rea- 
sonable construction of its terms, 


argued that the temporary and perma- 
nent injunctions were broader than were 
warranted by the statute; he insists that 
what was done was properly done if the 
statute is valid, and that the action taken 
under the statute is a fair indication of 
its scope. 

With respect to these contentions it is 
enough to say that in passing upon con- 
stitutional questions the court has regard 
to substance and not to mere 
of form, and that, in accordance with fa- 
miliar principles, the statute must be 
tested by its operation and effect. Hen- 


v. Alabama, 219 U. S. 219, 244; United 
States v. Reynolds, 235 U. S. 133, 148, 149; 


| St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company | 


v. Arkansas, 235 U. S. 350, 362; Mountain 
Timber Company v. Washington, 243 U. S. 
219, 237. 

That operation and effect we think is 
clearly shown by the record in this case. 
We are not concerned with mere errors 
of the trial court, if there be such, in go- 
ing beyond the direction of the statute 
as construed by the Supreme Court of the 
State. It is thus important to note pre- 
cisely the purpose and effect of the stat- 
ute as the State court has construed it. 

First. The statute is not aimed at the 
redress of individual or private wrongs. 
Remedies for libel remain available and 
unaffected. The statute, said the State 
court, “is not directed at threatened libel 
}but at an existing business which, generally 
| speaking, involves more than libel.” 

It is aimed at the distribution of scan- 
|dalous matter as “detrimental to public 
morals and to the general welfare,” tend- 
ing “to disturb the peace of the commun- 
ity” and “to provoke assaults and the com- 
mission of crime.” 

In order to obtain an injunction to sup- 
press the future publication of the news- 
| paper or periodical, it is not necessary to 
| prove the falsity of the charges that have 
| been made in the publication condemned. 
| In the present action there was no allega- 

tion that the matter published was not 
true. It is alleged, and the statute requires 
| the allegation, that the pubilcation was 
| “malicious.” But, as in prosecutions for 
| libel, there is no requirement of proof by 
the State of malice in fact as distinguished 


from malice inferred from the mere pub- | 


| ication of the defamatory matter, (Note 
| No. 2.) The judgment in this case pro- 
|ceeded ‘upon the mere proof of publica- 
tion. The statute permits the defense, 
;not of the truth alone, but only that the 
truth was published with good motives 
and for justificable ends. 


| It is apparent that under the statute | 


the publication is to be regarded as de- 
famatory if it injuries reputation, and 
that it is scandalous if it 








| charges of reprehensible conduct, whether | judge that the charges are true and are 
| criminal or otherwise, and the publication \ published with good motives and for justi- 

is thus deemed to invite public repro-| fiable ends, his newspaper or periodical 
| bation and to constitute a public scandal.| is suppressed and further publication is 


The court sharply defined the purpose | 
of the statute, bringing out the precise | 
point, in these words: “There is no con-| 
stitutional right to publish a fact merely | 
because it is true. It is a matter of com- | 
mon knowledge that prosecutions under 
the criminal libel statutes do not result 


the evils of standal. Men who are the| 
victims of such assaults seldom resort 
to courts. This is especially true if their 
sins are exposed and the only question 
relates to whether it was done with good 
motives and for justifiable ends. This 
law is not for the protection of the per- 
son attacked nor to punish the wrong- 
doer. It is for the protection of the public 
welfare.” 

Second. The statute is directed not 
simply at the circulation of scandalous | 
and defamatory statements with regard 
to private citizens, but at the continued 
| publication by newspapers and periodicals | 
of charges against public officers of cor-| 
| ruption, malfeasance in office, or serious | 
neglect of duty. Such charges by their | 
very nature create a public scandal. They | 
are scandalous and defamatory within the} 
meaning of the statute, which has its | 
normal operation in relation to publica-| 
tions dealing prominently and chiefly with | 


the alleged derelictions of public officers 
(Note No, 3). 


Purpose of the Law 


As Defined by Court 


Third. The object of the statute is not 
punishment, in the ordinary sense, but | 
suppression of the offending newspaper | 
or periodical, The reason for the enact- | 
ment, as the State court has said, is that | 
| prosecutio 4; to enforce penal statutes for | 
|libel do not result in “efficient repression | 
| or suppression of the evils of scandal.” 


Describing the business of publication 
|as a public nuisance does not obscure the 
substance of the proceeding which the 
statute authorizes. It is the continued pub- 
lication of scandalous and defamatory 
matter that constitutes the business and 
the declared nuisance. In the case of pub- 
lic officers it is the reiteration of charges 
of official misconduct, and the fact 
that the newspaper or periodical devoted 
to that purpose, exposes it to suppression. 

In the present instance the proof was 
that nine editions of the newspaper or 
periodical were published on _ successive 
dates, and that they were chiefly devoted 
| to charges against public officers and in 
| relation to the prevalence and protection 
of crime. In such a case these officers are 


made punishable as a contempt. This is 


the essence of consorship. 


The question is whether a statute au- 
thorizing such proceedings in restraint of 
publication is consistent with the concep- 
tion of the liberty of the press as his- 
torically conceived and guaranteed. In 


in efficient repression or suppression of | determining the extent of the constitu- | 


tional protection it has been generally, if 
not universally, considered that it is the 
chief purpose of the guaranty to prevent 
previous restraints upon publication. 

The struggle in England, directed 
against the legislative power of the li- 
censor, resulted in renunciation of the cen- 
sorship of the press. (Note No. 4) The liberty 
deemed to be established was thus de- 
scribed by B'‘ackstone: “The liberty of the 
press is indeed essential to she nature 
of a free state; but this consists in laying 
no previous restraints upon publications, 
and not in freedom from censure from 
criminal matter when published. Every 
freeman has an undoubted right to lay 
what sentiments he pleases before the 
to forbid this, is to destroy the 
freedom of the press; 
what is improper, mischeivious or illegal, 
he must take the consequences of his 
own temerity.” 4 Bl. Com. 151, 152; see 
Story on the Constitution, secs. 1884, 
1889. 


The distinction was early pointed out 
between the extent of the freedom with 
respect to censorship under our consti- 
tutional system and that enjoyed in Eng- 
land. 
and essential rights of the people are se- 
cured against legislative as well as against 
executive ambition. They are secured, not 
by laws paramount to prerogative, but by 
constitutions paramount to laws. This 


security of the freedom of the press re-| 


quires that it should be exempt not only 
from previous restraint by the Executive, 
as in Great Britain, but from legislative 
restraint also.” Report on the Virginia 
Resolutions, Madison’s Works, Volume IV, 
page 543. 


This Court said, in Patterson v. Colo- | 


rado, 205 U. S. 454, 462: “In the first 
place, the main purpose of such constitu- 
tional provisions is ‘to prevent all such 


|previous restraints upon publications as 


had been practiced by other governments,’ 


and they do not prevent the subsequent | 


punishment of such as may be deemed 
contrary to the public welfare. 
wealth v. Blanding, 3 Pick. 304, 313, 314; 


Respublica v. Oswald, 1 Dallas, 319, 325.| 


The preliminary freedom extends as well 
to the false as to the true; the subsequent 
punishment’ may extend as well to the 


Here, as Madison said, “the great) 


Common- | 


true as to the false. This was the law 
of criminal libel apart from statute in most 
cases, if not in all. Commonwealth yv. 
Blanding, ubi sup.; 4 Bl. Com. 150.” * 


| not left to their ordinary remedy in a suit 
for libel, or the authorities to a prosecu- 
| tion for criminal libel. 


Under this statute a publisher of a 
newspaper or periodical, undertaking to 
conduct a campaign to expose and to cen- 
sure Official derelictions, and devoting his 
publication principally to that purpose, 
must face not simply the possibility of a 
| verdict against him in a suit or prosecu- 
tion for libel, but a determination that his 
newspaper or periodical is a public nui- 
sance to be abated, and that this abate- 
|ment and suppression will follow unless 





(Ground of Criticism 


Of Blackstone’s Statement 


The criticism upon Blackstone's state- 
}ment has not been because immunity from 
|previous restraint upon publication has 
|not been regarded as deserving of special 
emphasis, but chiefly because that immu- 
nity cannot be deemed to exhaust the con- 


| ception of the liberty guaranteed by State 
he is prepared with legal evidence to prove | and Federal constitutions. The point of 


the truth of the charges and also to sat- | criticism has been “that the mere ex- 
isfy the court that, in addition to being | emption from previous restraints cannot be 
true, the matter was published with good | all that is secured by the constitutional 
motives and for justifiable ends. 

_ This suppression is accomplished by en-| press might be rendered a mockery and a 
joining publication and that restraint is! delusion, and the phrase itself a by-word, 


| provisions”; and that “the liberty of the| 


The appellant states that he has not) 


matters | 


derson v. Mayor, 92 U. S. 259, 268; Bailey | 


circulates | 


| the object and effect of the statute. 


Effective Censorship | 
'For the Publisher | 


Fourth. The statute not only operates 
to suppress the offending newspaper or 
periodical but to put the publisher under 
an effective censorship. When a news- 
paper or periodical is found to be “ma- 
licious, scandalous and defamatory,” and | 
is suppressed as such, resumption of pub- 
lication is punishable as a contempt of 
court by fine or imprisonment. 


Thus, where a newspaper or periodical 
has been suppressed because of the cir-| 
culation of charges against public officers 
of official misconduct, it would seem to 
| be clear that the renewal of the publica- 
tion of such charges would constitute a 
contempt and that the judgment would 
lay a permanent restraint upon the pub- 
|lisher, to escape which he must satisfy 


|the court as to the character of a new! 
| publication. Whether he would be per- 
mitted again to publish matter deemed 
|to be derogatory to the same or other 
public officers would depend upon the 
court's ruling. 


In the present instance the judgment 
restrained the defendants from “publish- 
|ing, circulating, having in their posses- 
sion, selling or giving away any publica- 
; tion whatsoever which is a malicious, 
| Scandalous or. defamatory newspaper, as 
| defined by law.” The law gives no definie | 
jtion except that covered by the words | 
“scandalous and defamatory,” and pub- | 


|lications charging official misconduct are 
|of that class. 


While the court, answering the objection | 
|that the judgment was too broad, saw no 
| reason for construing it as restraining the | 
|defendants “from operating a newspaper 
jin harmony with the public welfare to 
| which all must yield,” and said that the 
| defendants had not indicated “any desire 
|to conduct their business in the usual 
|and legitimate manner,” the manifest in- 
| ference is that, at least with respect to a 
|new publication directed against official 
misconduct, the defendant would be held, 
under penalty of punishment for contempt 
as provided in the statute, to a manner 
|of publication which the court considered 
{to be “usual and legitimate’ and con- 
sistent with the public welfare. 


Denunciation in England 
Of Press Censorship 


If we cut through mere details of pro- 
cedure, the operation and effect of the 
statute in substance is that public authori- 
| ties may bring the owner or publisher of 
| a newspaper or periodical before a Judge | 
upon a charge of conducting a business | 
| of publishing scandalous and defamatory | 
matter—in particular that the matter 
| consists of charges against public officers | 
;Of official dereliction— and unless the! 





owner or publisher is able and disposed to | 
bring competent evidence to satisfy the 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Freedom of press—Abatement of malicious, scandalous 


and defamatory newspaper—Validity of statute— | 


A Minnesota statute which provides for the abatement as a public nuisance of the 


business of publishing a “malicious, scandalous and defamatory newspaper, maga- 
zine or other periodical,” is unconstitutional, because of the infringement of the | 
liberty of the press guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, as to the publisher of 
a weekly newspaper containing serious accusations against named public officers and 
others in connection with the prevalence of crimes and the failure to expose and | 
punish such crimes, even though the purpose of the statute is to prevent the circula- | 
tion of scandal which tends to disturb public peace and to provoke assaults and 


the commission of crime, although the fact that the “truth was published with | 
good motives and for justifiable ends” was available as a defense to the publisher, 
since liberty of the press, as guaranteed by the Constitution, involves immunity 
from previous restraints of censorship and the fact that the liberty of the press 
may be abused by miscreant purveyors of scandal docs not make such immunity 


any the less necessary in dealing with 


official misconduct, and since subsequent 


punishment for such abuses is the appropriate remedy.—Near v. Olson, County 


Attorney, etc., State ex rel. (Sup. Ct. U. 


S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 774, June 2, 1931. 


| hibited. 


if, while every man was at liberty to pub- 
ish what he pleased, the public authorities 
might nevertheless punish him for harm- 
less publications”. 2 Cooley, Const. Lim., 
8th ed., pp. 885. 


But it is recognized that punishment 
for the abuse of the liberty accorded to 
the press is essential to the protection 


|of the public, and that the common law 


rules that subject the libeler to respon- 


| Sibility for the public offense, as well as 


for the private injury, are not abolished 
by the protection extended in our con- 


stitutions. id. pp. 883, 884. The law of 
criminal libel rests upon that secure 
foundation. There is also the conceded 


authority of courts to punish for con- 
tempt when publications directly tend to 
prevent the proper discharge of judicial 
functions. Patterson v. Colorado, supra; 
Toledo Newspaper Company v. United 
States, 247 U. S. 402, 419 (Note No. 5.) 
In the present case, we have no occasion 
to inquire as to the permissible scope of 
subsequent punishment. For whatever 
wrong the appellant has committed of 


, may commit, by his publications, the State 


appropriately affords both public and pri- 
vate redress by its libel laws. As has been 
noted, the statute in question does not 
deal with punishments; it provides for no 
punishment, except in case of contempt 
for violation of the court’s order, but 
for suppression and injunction, that is, 
for restraint upon publication. 


The objection has also been made that 


the principle as to immunity from pre-| 


vious restraint is stated too broadly, if 
every such restraint is deemed to be pro- 

That is undoubtedly true; the 
protection even as to previous restraint is 


| not absolutely unlimited. But the limita- 


tion has been recognized only in excep- 
tional cases. “When a nation is at war 
many things that might be said in time 
of peace are such a hindrance to its effort 


that their utterance will not be endured | 


so long as men fight and that no court 
could regard them as protected by any 
constitutional right.” Schenck v. United 
States, 249 U. S. 47, 52. No one would 
question but that a government might pre- 
vent actual obstruction to its recruiting 
service or the publication of the sailing 


| dates of transports or the number and lo- 


cation of troops. (Note No. 6.) On simi- 
lar grounds, the primary requirements of 
decency may be enforced against obscene 
publications. 
munity life may be protected against in- 
citements to acts of violence and the over- 
throw by force of orderly government. The 
constitutional guaranty of free speech does 
not “protect a man from an injunction 


| against uttering words that may have all 


the effect of force. Gompers v. Buck 
Stove & Range Co., 221 U. S. 418, 439.” 
Schenck v. United States, supra. 

These limitations are not 
here. Nor are we now concerned with 
questions as to the extent of authority to 
prevent publications in order to protect 
private rights according to the principles 
governing the exercise of the jurisdiction 
of courts of equity. (Note No. 7.) 


Quotes View of 
Chief Justice Parker 


The exceptional nature of its limitations 
places in a strong light the general con- 
ception that liberty of the press, histori- 
cally considered and taken up by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, has meant, principally 
although not exclusively, immunity from 
previous restraints or censorship. The 
conception of the liberty of the press in 
this country had broadened with the exi- 
gencies of the colonial period and with 
the efforts to secure freedom from oppres- 
sive administration. (Note No. 8.) That 
liberty was especially cherished for the im- 
munity it afforded from previous restraint 
of the publication of censure of public 
officers and charges of official misconduct. 

As was said by Chief Justice Parker, in 
Commonwealth v. Blanding, 3 Pick. 304, 
313, with respect to the constitution of 
Massachusetts: “Besides, it is well under- 
stood, and received as a commentary on 
this provision for the liberty of the press, 
that it was intended to prevent all such 


The security of the com-| 


+ 


| 
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Right of Freedom From Censorship 


~~ Held to Be Violated by Statute 





previous restraints upon publications as 
had been practiced by other governments, 
,and in early times here, to stifle the ef- 
| forts of patriots towards enlightening their 
| tellow subjects upon their rights and the 
| duties of rulers. 
was to be unrestrained, but he who used 
it was to be responsible in case of its 
| abuse.” 


| In the letter sent by the Continental 
| Congress (Oct. 26, 1774) to the inhabitants 
lof Quebec, referring to the “five great 
| rights” it was said: (Note No. 9) “The 


|last right we shall mention, regards the 
freedom of the press. The importance of 


| this consists, besides the advancement of ; 


truth, science, morality, and arts in gen- 
eral, in its diffusion of liberal sentiments 
on the administration of Government, its 


ready communication of thoughts between , 


subjects, and its consequential promotion 
|officers are shamed or into 
|more honourable and just modes of con- 
|ducting affairs.” Madison, who was the 
|leading spirit in the preparation of the 
| First Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution, thus described the practice and 
sentiment which led to the guaranties of 
| liberty of the press in State constitutions: 
(Note No. 10) 
| In every State, probably, in the Union, 
| the press has exerted a freedom in can- 
vassing the merits and measures of public 
men of every description which has not 
been confined to the strict limits of the 
common law. On this footing. the freedom 
of the press has stood; on this footing it 
yet stands. * * * Some degree of abuse is 
inseparable from the proper use of every- 
thing, and in no instance is this more true 
than in that of the press. 
| It has accordingly been decided by the 
practice of the States, that it is better 
to leave a few of the noxious branches to 
their luxuriant growth, than, by pruning 
| them away, to injure the vigour of those 
yielding the proper fruits. And can the 
| wisdom of this policy be doubted by any 
who reflect that to the press alone, 
chequered as it is with abuses, the world 
is indebted for all the triumps which have 
been gained by reason and humanity over 
error.and oppression; who reflect that to 
the same beneficent source the United 
States owe much of the lights which con- 
ducted them to the ranks of a free and 
independent nation. and which have im- 
proved their political system into a shape so 
auspicious to their happiness? 
Had “Sedition Act,’’ forbidding every pub- 
lication that might bring the constituted 
agents into contempt or disrepute, or that 
might excite the hatred of the _ people 
against the authors of unjust or pernicous 
measures, been uniformly enforced against 
the press, might not the United States have 
been languishing at this day under the in- 
firmities of a sickly Confederation? Might 
they not, possibly, be miserable colonies, 
groaning under a foreign yoke? 


Long Absence of Attempts 
| At Previous Restraints 


The fact that for approximately 150 
years there has been almost an entire ab- 
sence of attempts to impose previous 
{restraints upon publications relating to 
;the malfesance of public officers is sig- 
| nificant of the deep-Seated conviction that 
such restraint would violate constitutional 
|right. Public officers, whose character and 
conduct remain open to debate and free 
discussion in the press, find their reme- 
dies ior false accusations in actions under 
libel laws providing for redress and pun- 
jishment, and not in proceedings to re- 
| strain the publication of newspapers and 
| periodicals. 


The general principle that the constitu- 
tional guaranty of the liberty of the press 
give immunity from previous restraints, 
has been approved in many decisions under 
| the provisions of State constitutions. (Note 
| No. 11.) 


| The importance of this immunity has 
not lessened. While reckless assaults upon 
public men, and efforts to bring obloquy 
upon those who are endeavoring faith- 
fully to discharge official duties, exert a 
baleful influence and deserve the severest 
condemnation in public opinion, it cannot 
be said that this abuse is greater, and 
it is believed to be less, than that which 
characterized the period in which our in- 
stitutions took shape. 

Meanwhile, the administration of gov- 
ernment has become more complex, the 
peewee for malfesance and corrup- 
ion have multiplied, crime has grown to 
most serious proportions, and the danger 
of its protection by unfaithful officials and 
of the impairment of the fundamental 
security of life and property by criminal 
alliances and official neglect, emphasize 
the primary need of a vigilant and cour- 
ageous press, especially in great cities. 

The fact that the liberty of the press 
may be abused by miscreant purveyors 
of scandals does not make any the less 


intimidated, 





previous restraint in dealing with official 
misconduct. Subsequent punishment 


|ate remedy, consistent with constitutional 
privilege. 


In attempted justification of the statute, 


it is said that it deals not with publica- |; 


tion per se, but with the “business” of 
publishing defamation. If, however, 


lish, without previous restraint, an edition | 
of his newspaper charging official dere- | 


lictions, it can not be denied that he may 


purpose. He does not lose 
exercising it. 

If his right exists, it may be exercised 
in publishing nine editions, as in this case, 
as well as in one edition. If previous 
restraint is permissible, it may be im- 
posed at once; indeed the wrong may be 
as serious in one publication as in sey- 
eral, Characterizing the publication as a 


his right by 


applicabled business, and the business as a nuisance, 


does not permit an invasion of the con- 
stitutional immunity against restraint. 
Similarly, it does not matter that the 
newspaper or periodical is found to be 
“largely” or “chiefly” devoted to the pub- 
lication of such derelictions. If the pub- 
}lisher has a right, without previous re- 
straint, to publish them. his right can not 
be deemed to be dependent upon his pub- 
lishing something else, more or less, with 
the matter to which objection is made. 
Nor can it be said that the constitu- 
tional freedom from previous restraint is 
lost because charges are made of derelic- 
tions which constitute crimes. With the 
multiplying provisions of penal codes, and 
of municipal charters and ordinances car- 
rying penal sanctions, the conduct of pub- 
lic officers is very largely within the pur- 
view of criminal statutes. The freedom 
of the press from previous restraint has 
never been regarded as limited to such 


animadversions as lay outside the range | 


of penal enactments. Historically, there 
is no such limitation; it is inconsistent 
with the reason which underlies the privi- 
lege, as the privilege so limited would be 
of slight value for the purposes for which 
it came to be established. 

The statute in question cannot be jus- 
tified by reason of the fact that the pub- 
jlisher is permitted to show, before in- 
junction issues, that the matter published 


The liberty of the press | 


of union among them, whereby oppressive | 


necessary the immunity of the press from | 


for | 
such abuses as may exist is the appropri- | 


the | 
publisher has a constitutional right to pub- | 


publish subsequent editions for the same! 


‘Newspaper Alleged to Have Published Serious 
Charges Against Public Officers in Con- 
| nection With Prevalence of Crime 


|is true and is published with good motives 
and for justifiable ends. 

If such a statute, authorizing suppres- 
sion and injunction on such a basis, is 
constitutionally valid, it would be equally 
permissible for the Legislature to provide 
that at any time the publisher of any 
newspaper could be brought before a court, 
or even an administrative officer (as the 
constitutional protection may not be re- 
garded as resting on mere procedural de- 
tails) and required to produce proof of 
the truth of his publication, or of what 
he intended to publish, and of his mo- 
tives, or stand enjoined. 

If this can be done, the Legislature 
may provide machinery for determining 
in the complete exercise of its discretion 
what are justifiable ends and restrain 
publication accordingly. And it would be 
a: a step to a complete system of censor- 
ship. 

The recognition of authority to impose 
previous restraint upon publication in 
order to protect the community against 
the circulation of charges of misconduct, 
and especially of official misconduct, 
,mecessarily would carry with it the ad- 
mission of the authority of the censor 
against which the constitutional barrier 
was erected. The preliminary freedom, 
by virtue of the very reason for its ex- 
istence, does not depend, as this court has 
said, on proof of truth. Patterson v. 
Colorado, supra. 


Statute Held Infringement 
| Of Liberty of the Press 


Equally unavailing is the insistence that 
| the statute is designed to prevent the cir- 
culation of scandal which tends to disturb 
the public peace and to provoke assaults 
and the commision of crime. Charges of 
reprehensible conduct, and in particular of 
official malfeasance, unquestionably create 
a public scandal, but the theory of the 
constitutional guaranty is that even a 
more serious public evil would be caused 
| by authority to prevent publication. 


| “To prohibit the intent to excite those 
| unfavorable sentiments against those who 

administer the Government, is equivalent 

to a prohibition of the actual excitement 
| of them; and to prohibit the actual excite- 
|ment of them is equivalent to a prohibi- 
| tion of discussions having that tendency 
land effect; which, again, is equivalent to 
|@ protection of those who administer the 
Government, if they should at any time de- 
| serve the contempt or hatred of the peo- 
|ple, against being exposed to it by free 
}animadversions on their characters and 
| conduct.” (Note No. 12.) 


There is nothing new in the fact that 
charges of reprehensible conduct may 
create resentment and the disposition to 
|resort to violent means of redress, but 
this well-understood tendency did not 
alter the determination to protect the press 
censorship and restraint upon 
publication. As was said in New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung v. Nolan, 89 N. J. Eq., 387, 
| 388: “If the township may prevent the 
circulation of a newspaper for no reason 
other than that some of its inhabitants 
; may violently disagree with it, and resent 
; its circulation by resorting to physical 
| violence, there is no limit to what may 
| be prohibited.” 

The danger of violent reactions becomes 
greater with effective organization of de- 
filant groups resenting exposure, and if 
| this consideration warranted legislative 
interference with the initial freedom of 
publication, the constitutional protection 
would be reduced to a mere form of words. 

For these reasons we hold the statute, 
so far as it authorized the proceedings 
in this action under clause ‘b) of section 
1, to be an infringement of the liberty 
of the press guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. We should add that this 
decision rests upon the operation and ef- 
fect of the statute, without regard to the 
‘question of the truth of the charges con- 
tained in the particular periodical. The 
fact that the public officers named in 
this case, and those associated with the 
charges of official dereliction, may be 
deemed to be impeccable, can not affect 
the conclusion that the statute imposes 
an unconstitutional restraint upon publi- 
cation. 

Judgment reversed. 


Legal Fee of $50,000 
In Indian Fraud Case 


Private Attorneys Ruled En- 
titled to Such Compensation 


against 








Two suits arising out of the ellegedly 
fraudulent transfer of funds from the es- 
tate of Jackson Barnett, incompetent In- 
dian ward of the Federal Government. 
were brcught to an end by decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 1. 


In one of these cases—Equitable Trust 
Company of New York v. United States, 
|No. 21—Mr. Justice Van DeVanter ruled 
that the attorneys who prosecuted the 
suits to preserve the fund were entitled 
to a fee of $50,000. In the other case— 
Mott v. United States, No. 78—it was or- 
dered that Marshall L. Mott, who received 
$15,000 in bonds out of the fraudulent dis- 
tribution, be compelled to return that 
| amount to the United States. 


In awarding the $50,000 fee in the 
Equitable Trust case, Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter pointed out that after the funds 
| had been fraudulently transferred and the 
| transfer approved by the Secretary of the 
|Interior, Department of Interior officials 
failed to have it secured for Mr. Barnett. 


The trial court, it was pointed out, had 
| allowed $184,000 for fees. Subsequently 
| this was cut down to $100,000 by the cir- 
|cuit court of appeals. Against the Gov- 
|ernment’s contention that nothing should 
| be allowed, it was ruled that the attorneys 
had rendered valuable services and were 
| entitled to a reasonable compensation, due 
|regard being give the rights of the ward. 
|It determined that such a reasonable fee 
| was $50,000. 


| In the Mott case the court arirmed 
| the ruling of the Circuit Court of Appeals 

for the Tenth Circuit which held that 

Mr. Mott should be compelled to return 
|to the Government the sum of $15,000 
| which he received from a distribution of 
| $550,000 given to Mrs. Barnett in the 
| fraudulent transaction. 















| Patent Attorney Wanted 


By industrial concern. One desired with 
good mechanical knowledge and familiar 
with work particularly in Division No. 36 
of Patent Office. 

Permanent, resident, 
with large progressive 
Send full personal 
experience and quali 
Box 63 


full-time position 
concern offered. 
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passions of the corruption of his heart. LX Ort Pipe Lines | 
| | 
Is Awarded Test 


“Civil society could not go on under such | 
circumstances. Men would then be obliged 

upreme Court to Review 
Mississippi Assessment on 


Supreme Court 


Honors Memory — 
Of Two Jurists 


to resort to private vengeance to make up 
for the deficiencies of the law; and as- 
Sassination and savage cruelties would be | 
perpetrated with all the frequency be-|§ 
longing to barbarous and brutal communi- | 
ties.” 





the United) Peterson, Mary 


Henry 


Hagen, et al.. 


The Supreme Court of peti- 


Four Members of Supreme Court Claim Min- 





titled State Tax Commission of Mississippi 
No. 833, 
having been noted 


The court also disposed of all other 
pending matters, including disposition of 
It then 


this amendment imports no more than 
\that every man shall have a right to 
speak, write, and print his opinions upon 
any subject whatsoever, without any prior 
restraint, so always that he does not in- 


Eugene Smith, et al., petitioners, 
United States of America; and 

No. 154. Mary Francis Provoe, Laura M. 
Brown, Frank M. Provoe, et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America. On writs 


v. The Justice Taft and Justice 


Sanford for Their Serv- 
ices While on Bench 


v. Interstate Natural Gas Co., 
probable jurisdiction 
June 1. 

The issue in the case, according to the 





: Foreign Corporations i ini i tioners, v. The U m ; 
4 § . es 8, Vv. nited States of America; 
‘G I - N V; . | Held to Im pose Restraints : si States handed down six opinions in cas Se tie” anmen sacetataee bask a | 
© + a ‘eo i at its last session prior to adjournment for No. 152. ginia Walkowsky, Alvin Wa csipmeamanincatinpnepsenaass 
’ t Violatiy f In Interest of Public The Supreme Court of the United the present term, the number it had re-) fioners, ("The United Stare of Ameriony Eulogies Are Paid to Chief 
Constitution “It is plain, then, that the language of States will review the State tax case en- maining under advisement. | No. 153. Lizzie Rolfson, Alvin Smith, 


petitions for writs of certiorari 
adjourned until Oct. 5 next. 
The journal of the court for June 1 


In the view of Mr. Justices Butler, Mc- 


jury then serving in that court; that de- 
Reynolds, Van Devanter and Sutherland 


fendants in and through the several pub- 


‘i ” : : ‘tame : ; r a : aor | of certiorari to the United Stat ci it 
Valid'en applied to enjoin the continued |ness of reguariy and customariiy proguc- 2° S™S,ctue" @repatigns ene sorals tax on ipe lines, measured ee, fee and OURS: | Ses of Ager fone Rint io hiel Sumice 

: ate Ses ’ ee -|son, property, or reputation; and so al- te ipe es, measure y size an ‘ Chief Justice. Mr. Justice | writs of certiorart to the United States Eulogies by : sti h iv 
publication of malicious defamation. Mr. | ing, publishing and circulating a malicious, eh 4 ae ee 2 Van D ° by Chick Sees: See 


number of miles of pipe owned and op-| 
erated within the State, may be imposed 
upon a foreign corporation operating a 
pipe line originating in Louisiana and 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cult Decree of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed and decrees of the District 
Court affirmed, and cases remanded to the 
District Court of the United States for the 


ways that he does not thereby disturb 
|the public peace, or attempt to subvert 
the Government. It is neither more nor 
less than an expansion of the great doc- 


Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


of Oakland, Calif.; 


Hughes and the Attorney General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, marked the memorial 
held on June 1 by the Supreme Court 


Justice Butler wrote an opinion in which | 
the three other members of the court | “ 
concurred; Chief Justice Hughes wrote | Declares Identical Issues 


scandalous and defamatory newspaper.” 


the majority opinion of the court holdin I “ , j i . i - issi Pierre A. Fontaine ; : | Western District of Washington for further 
as _ invalid. is deen & oe Already Passed Upon trine recently brought into operation in oe into and ae Mississippi,| Gyaries W. Dunn of Logan, Utah; Howard proceadines in consurmate rod ad ne entnien of the United States to its two former 
& op the law of libel, that every man shall be| when such company sells natural gas | & Wahrenbrock of Washington, D. C.; John of thi 2 b Chief Justi Will H d 
follows in full text: Defendant Near again appealed to the at liberty to publish what is true, with in wholesale quantities to two distributors, D, Rhodes of Washington, D. C.; Horace 2, (hls court. Opinion by Mr. Jusice Van | members, ef Justice iam Howar 
Mr. Justice Butter, dissenting: The de- supreme court In its opinion (179 Minn good motives and for justifiable ends. in that State. London of New York City; Ralph M. Lucas oo, 6 3c eo tier : Taft, and Associate Justice Edward Terry 
cision of the Court in this case declares | 40) the court said: “No claim is advanced | | : ‘ of Columbus, Ohio; Robert Fosdick of Cin- ate of Mii a ee teenie Vib ne 


And with this reasonable limitation it is 
not only right in itself, but it is an in- 
estimable privilege in a free government. 
Without such a limitation, it might be- 
come the scourge of the republic, first 
denouncing the principles of liberty, and 


Sanford. 


During the December recess of the court 
the members of its bar had assembled 
to pay tribute to the memory of the two 
jurists and adopted resolutions for the 
Attorney General to submit to the court 


State of Minnesota ex rel. Floyd B. Olson, 
County Attorney of Hennepin County, Minn. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the State 
of Minnesota. Judgment reversed with 
costs, and cause remanded to the said Su- 
preme Court for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with the opinion of this court. 


cinnati, Ohio; E. E. Danly of Washington, 
D. C.; Howard Mackay of Hackensack, N. 
Y.; Holmes Hall of Richmond, Va., and 
George W. Babcock of Hackensack, N. J., 
were admitted to practice. 

(The court. at the outset of its session, . 
addressed by the Attorney General, 


Minnesota and every other State power- 
less to restrain by injunction the business 
of publishing and circulating among the 
people malicious, scandalous and defama- 
tory periodicals that in due course of ju- 


that the method and character of the op- 
eration of the newspaper in question was 
not a nuisance if the statute is constitu- 
tional It was regularly and customarily 
devoted largely to malicious, scandalous 


Filing Limit Extended in 
Chain Store Tax Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


2% : ea a 4 was Opinion by Jus S. - 
dicial procedure has been adjudged to > and ae matter. | The record then, by rendering the most virtuous 4) june 1 granted an additional 30 days! William D. Mitchell, who offered resolu- satan. es uk te ees for entry in its records. Mr. Mitchell 
a public nuisance. It gives to freedom of | presents the same que stions, upon which patriots odious through the terrors of the in which to file petition for rehearin in| tions of the bar of the court, adopted at a which Mr’ Justice Van Devanter, Mr Jun offered the, bar’s resolutions and spoke 
the press a meaning and a scope not here- | we have already passed press, introducing depotism in its worst 8 last December, in memory to the , - wus 


e iC Pre~ i the Indiana chain store tax case (Stat meeting 7 tice McReynolds and Mr. Justice Suther- in its behalf. 
tofore recognized and construes “liberty”! Defendant concedes that the editions of form.” (Italicizing added.) e ase (State late Ghief Justice William Howard Taft and lanl SonCUr, 


fs ' Board of Tax Commissioners of the State 3 te Justice Edward Terry Response of Chief Justi 
in the due process clause of the Fourteenti: | the newspaper complained of are “defam- The court quotes Blackstone in support of Indiana v. Jackson, No. 183). Coe. Chiel Justice Hughes responded Chi ice Hugl Chief J tse fu h 2 
Amendment to put upon ne “\atory per se.” And he says: “It has been of its condemnation of the statute as im- neva to the presentation of the resolutions, | € tief Justice Hughes Pg Recitine - semana in 
ederal restriction that is without pre- | asserted that the Constitution was never j rev 39r rai ica- Minutes of the meeting of the bar were also | ., v ae : m 
hao intended to be a shield for malice, scan- aig yr agyitioemnion Ai rd oe INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1. incorporated into the official journal of Announce es Court Orders Chief Justice Taft and his special quali- 
> : : ; . a eee . 7 ) s . ; ; . c 8 ons : 7 “ 
Confessedly, the Federal Constitution | dal, and defamation when untrue, or pub- | to by him subjected the press to the ar- _ Upon being informed that the Supreme he ee ae ee tells OF , The Chiet Justice announced the follow- fication for judicial office “by training, 
prior to 1868, when the Fourteenth Amend- | lished with bad motives, or for unjustifi- | pitrary will of an administrative officer. oe had granted an extension for filing) Sec. 15, 1930. The address of the Attorney "” piesa In re Disbarment of William E ates coal red that “Ohief dusts 2 Tat 
s | did» not protect the able ends. * * * The ¢ rary ; true: | ania ant in rehearing petition in the chain store tax ener: the response of the Chief o. e Disbarme a s declare a ustice Ta: 
ment was adopted, p The contrary is true;|He describes the practice (Book IV, p. & } Ganere) oie he response of immemory |" Baff. It having been brought to the atten- ‘nied the ent 


right of free speech or press against State 


° 


every person does have a constitutional 


152): “To subject the press to the restric- 


case, Chairman James Showalter of the 


of Chief Justice Taft will be printed in full 


tion of the Court that the name of William 


with a distinguished 


action. Barron v. Baltimore, 7 Pet. 243, | right to publish malicious, scandalous, and tive power of a licenser, as was formerly Indiana State Board of Tax Commis- Oe an the issue of June 3, and the address | E. Baff has been stricken from the roll of reputation, but he left it with an even 
250. Fox v. Ohio, 5 How. 410, 434. Smith | defamatory matter though untrue, and done, both before and since the revolution | Sioners said orally, “I suppose we shall gig response relative to the rsolutions in attorneys admitted to practice in District greater fame securely established. 
* v. Maryland, 18 How. 71, 76. Withers v.| with bad motives, and for unjustifiable | | of 1688], is to subject all freedom of sen- | have to defer administration of the act memory of Associate Justice Sanford will be Sroniae SF uae cee ee ak tan The efforts of the late Chief Justice 
0 How. 84, 89-91. Up to that/ ends, in the first instance, though he is : eae n, and Until the Supreme Court receives and acts ,printed in full text in the issue of June 4.) , : ine in improving the administration of jus- 
Buckley, 2 ‘ g timent to the prejudices of one man, a pres fornia; and a notice having issued to the i P 
time the right was safeguarded solely | subject to responsibility therefor after-| make him the arbitrary and infallible On the petition. Decisi 4ccom panied said William E. Baff, March 23, 1931, to | tice also were cited. 

; , p a6 rard.”’ 5 . “dq > . ‘ : inet 7 a J § § d 7 ro se why s > § a 4 A 
by the constitutions and laws of the yon 9 The record, whe n the substance judge of all controverted points in learn- si : er Z I oo ine anlar of Be cee cseeniae eet The late Mr. Justice Sanford, Chief 
and, it may be added, they operated a ale Pho saga is regarded, requires that ing, religion, and government.” (Note Supreme Court Denies By Written Opinions and his name stricken from the roll of at- Justice Hughes stated, “met every re- 
quately to protect it. This court was no oncession here. And this court is re- | No, 2.) i ssh. Cleatata Dealle Serve Comp torneys admitted to practice here: and the sponsibility with integrity of motive and 


called on until 1925 to decide whether the 
protected by the Fourteenth 
includes the right of free 
That question has been 


“liberty” 
Amendment 
speech and press. 


quired to pass on the validity of the State 
law on that basis. 

: No question was raised below and there 
is none here concerning the relevancy or 


Allusion by Blackstone 
Is Explained by Story 


Two Pleas for Rehearing 


The Supreme Court of the United 


sion, James A. Perry, Albert J. Woodruff et 
al., etc., appellants, v. The United States 
of America and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al. Appeal from the District 


said Baff having filed his response to such 
notice, 


And it having also been brought to the at- 
tention of the Court that the said Baff was 


Singleness of purpose, and he discharged 
every trust with complete fidelity. 


Mr. Mitchell's Comments 


States June 1 denied petitions for rehear- t i th- b y j 
. ‘ : . ‘ . , of the United States for the Nor' | disbarred from the practice of the law in In resenti he Mr. 
Snally answered fn ae aes Ct. | weight of evidence, burden of proof, justi-| _ Story gives the history alluded to by ing in the following cases: orn’ District of Georgia. Decree affirmed. | the United States Patent Office on March Mitchell briefly” reviewed the anes of 
Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. S. 454, 462. | fication or other matters of defense, the | Blackstone (section 1882): or No. 330. Twin City Pipe Line Company et| Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 18, 1921, upon charges of misconduct; and Chief Justice Taft as “a preparation for 
Prudential Ins. Co. v. CheeX, 259 U. S. 530,’ scope of the judgment or proceedings to| “The art of printing soon after its in- al. v. Harding Glass Company. On writ of No. 513. State of Alabama and Ala- | that his application to be reregistered as a a prepa 
; > New York, 268 U ¢ 3 ; : ; on ked certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals bama Public Service Commission, appei- | member of the Patent Office Bar was de- | high judicial office. 
538, 543. See Gitlow v. New »2 *|enforce it or the character of the publi- | troduction, we are told, was looked upon, (ft the Ninth Circuit. Reversed May 4 lants. v. The United States of America, In- | nied upon March 28, 1929, by the Commis- “When finally the opportunity came toe 
S. 652. Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. S. 380. cations that may be made notwithstanding | as well in England as in other countries, 93). , y %| sartate’ Commerce Commission, Atlantic | sioner of Patents and that the action of place him on this coat” ts Mee 
Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S.—. the injunction. as merely a matter of state, and subject to| No. 748. May Norwood et al. v. John J. Coast Line Railroad Company et al. Appeal | the Commissioner of Patents in refusing | * ; } uae 4 
ara’ te . ' the coercion of the crown. It was, there- Bennett Jr., etc., et al. On appeal from the from the District Court of the United | recognition to the said Baff as a patent | Whole Nation knew that he was qualified 
W Statute Might Be | aegneze is no basis for the suggestion that f egulated in England by the king’s District Court for the Southern District of States for the Northern District of Ala- | attorney was sustained by the Chief Justice | by character, learning and experience. It 
ay atu g defendants may not interpose any de- /ore, regula } ar s. charters of New York. Affirmed (per curiam) May 4, 1931 bama Decree affirmed. Opinion by Mr. of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- | trusted him and believed in his judicial 
Construed Is Irrelevant read or introduce any evidence that would an aan oe ‘one ie the - Justice Brandeis, ; ’ — < sire _ 1931: ait qualities and in his big-hearted sympathy 
A e open to i s ¥ ‘ yliege, “t Biota “ol j , 5 . , . 21. The United States of america, Ow, therefore, it is ordered that the or- 
The record shows and it is conceded that coodine Bod aS aoe Rat: decrees of the Court of Star- Chamber, trol in advance such as was formerly ex- ountvenae. v. The Equitable Trust Com- | der of the District Court of the United ee ee .o — . 
defendants’ regular business was the publi- that the publi 8 y § g which limited the number of printers and ercised by the licensers and censors but pany of New York, Murray, Aldrich & | States for the Southern District of Cali- p people. So when he came at las 
i lici scandalous and de- € publication was made in good ‘hich each should employ, and Prescribes a rentedy to be enforced by a| Roberts, Edward J. Patterson, et al. On | fornia striking the name of the said Bam | to the great office of Chief Justice he had 
gation of ee eee the principal ?#ith in belief of its truth or that at the .—— pony gublications unless previ- Suit in equity. In this case there was writ of ‘certiorari to the United States Cir- from the roll of attorneys admitted to the entire confidence and respect of great 
a : . S, SS . - ° c r : 
public officers leading newspapers of the caren — a ae ae . bil a Susi apprOved by proper licensers. previous publication made in the course one — = nat ceed, cna | the Goiapeoamas Or Patenta Genescitg te — bd his er citizens. He held 
_ , ich | JUS Ss a fair comment on public | 945" ,..|of the busimess of regularly producing | : . ¢ id hem to the end.” 
sons and the Jewish oo , “ sa sien & y p @! caus d to the District Court of the said Baff from practice as an attorney in 
city, many private persons . | @ffairs or upon the conduct of public offi- On the demolition of this odious juris~ maticious, scandalous and defamatory (eted*gtetes for the Southern District of | the United States Patent Office, together Of Mr. Justice Sanford the Attorne: 
It also shows that it was their pur . , ; : Long Parl t of Y > United State ‘ 
oe il hazards to continue to carry| C&S in respect of their duties as such. | diction, in 1641, the Long Parliament Of | eriodicals. The business and publica-| New York. Opinion by Mr. Justice Van | with his said order refusing Baff reregistra- |General said: “Conservative in judgment 
pose at all hazards to c : ; ~ See Mason's Minnesota Statutes, Sections | Charles the First, after their rupture with | tj5n<. unquestionably constitute an abuse| Devanter. Mr. Justice Stone did not parti- | tlon and the order of the Supreme Court of | and strict in his adherence to tested doc- 
on the business. In pete A on a 10112, 10113 that prince, assumed the same powers | of the right of free press “| cipate in the consideration or decision of | the District of Columbia approving such | trines, he was one of that great body of 
rv matter predominates ’ are 4 aaa ‘ SS. ; 2 ¢ | sal; notic o sho cause issue md : 
Bie cenetion! extlusion of all else. Many pcan ee ae, aT ae On The statute denounces the things done! ‘'No°"7g’ Marshall L. Mott, petitioner, v. | by this court; and the response of the said (jurists who have maintained the stability 
, 4 respect to licens Oks; @ 


of the statements are so highly improb- 


Scope of Judgment 


as a nuisance on the ground, as stated 


The United States of America. On writ of 


Baff, with the exhibits thereto, be, and the 


of the common law system of jurispru- 








- : “ , ° Commonwealth (such is human frailty and by the State . . ; certiorari to the United States Circult Court same are hereby, referred to Mr. Guerney dence. He was in every n 
able as to compel a finding pew they sien. Declared Not Reviewable the love of power even in republics!) they tpyeaten aun een a ie eae of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit Decree ae ao i sae. aS of wre” the highest culture.” 7 
i selves show malice. 7 ‘ “ai . ; S asi . : se r to this District c . te F a ey of San Fran- . , 
* false. a ‘iene eens _The scope of the judgment is not re- issued their ordinances for that — There is no question of the power of the eee eee ee eee for a North- cisco, State of California, and to Mr. Mel- The memorial resolutions and ad- 
veo def ‘dant here has no standing to Viewable here. The opinion of the State founded principally upon a Star-Chamber state to denounce such transfressions. ern District of Oklahoma. Opinion by Mr. ville Chureh of Washington, District of dresses will be printed in full text in 
The th tthe Statute is invalid because Supreme Court shows that it was not | decree of 1637. The restraint authorized is only in re-, Justice Van Devanter. Mr. Justice Stone Columbia, 98 committee Gf phe ber of tis qhe teense of dane 3 aa 
_— construed so as to violate the TeViewable there because defendants’ as- “After the restoration of Charles the spect of continuing to do what has been oa Dee Pere ee AS CONMAEOEM | dar ab May be REOMMETY OR BOnTOTIaTS, - a ——————— 
Constitution. His right is limited solely |Signments of error in that court did not Second a statute on the same subject was duly adjudged to constitute a nuisance. No ia1, Hilary Halbert Jr., Dorothy Hal- | ahd thereupon to make @ report and rec: | the judgment clause will appear in the man- 
ey a cs irv whether having regard to 80 to the form of the judgment and be- passed, copied, with some few alterations, The controlling words are “all persons! pert Rubble, Mildred Halbert. a Minor, etc., ommendation reupecting the final action to | date as follows: ; 
to the inquiry ae ee cause the lower court had not been asked from the parliamentary ordinances. The guilty of such nuisance may be enjoined,| et al., petitioners, v. The United States of be taken herein by this court conformably On consideration whereof, it is ordered 
d in his case, the Pp to rule 2 5, of th les of thi . 
the points properly raised in ‘his case. to modify the judgment act expired in 1679, and was revived and as hereinafter provided. * * * Whenever America; me 2 PAE. order ES COUFt | adjudged. and decreed by this Court that 
effect of applying the statute is to deprive ’ : : exp : . 5 . ; : No. 142. Rich Halbert, a Minor, by Fred Order the decree of the said District Court. in 
; : of eins " s: sse 2xer continued for a few years after the revo- any such nuisance is committed * * * an : tioner, v. 1. It is ordered by this Court that sec- . 
him of his liberty without due process of; The act was ‘passed in the exertion con : ait de comers & P. Halbert, Guardian ad litem, petitioner, ‘ne 6 ce take ae ok ta Gee “icq | this cause, be, and the same is hereby, 
law. This court should not reverse the Of the State’s power of police, and this lution of 1688. Many attempts were mace action in the name of the State” may be | he United States of America; fon Malkine thachicaee tka ween ae affirmed with costs without prejudice to 
judgment below upon the ground that in! court is by well established rule required by the government to keep it in force; | brought “to perpetually enjoin the person No. 143. oe Se = oe. docketing Be eae fling aia deioeatvie the | 82Y application to the District Court to 
some other case the statute may be ap-|to assume, until the contrary is clearly | but it was so strongly resisted by Parlia-| or persons committing, conducting or by toner v. The United States of America; | transcript of the record, five dollars,” and | mend the See Ss te 
Hed in @ way that is repugnant to the made to appear, that there exists in ment that it expired in 1694, and has maintaining any such nuisance, from fur- Petitioner, v.the Unitel Deies "Minor, by | t{aerting in lieu thereof the words “For petitioner, ¥. 3. ik Gheuere, Guam ee 
tes of the press protected by the Minnesota a state of affairs that justifies never since been revived. ther committing, conducting or maintain-| giqney Seth Halbert, Guardian ad litem, oes 2 oe aoe oe ane ane and , Tee ; oe 
Semrtaenth <ceeaaa” Castillo v. Mc-| this measure for the preservation of the| It is plain that Blackstone taught that ing any such nuisance. * * * | petitioner, v, The Unies trates ot America; eo tenses i S Se nee fotlane. | “No. 712. Central State Bank, petitioner, v. 
: ‘ . 5 cker : : , by § . | 
Connico, 168 U. S. 674, 680. Williams v. Peace and good order of the State. Lind- under the common law liberty of the prest pa as Classed | peers White and Amelia Peers Alden, peti- | “For Preparing the record or a transcript | Dewey, successor in office of GF. Reeling, 
Mississippi 170 U. S. 213, 225. Yazoo & sley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U.S. means simply the absence oe erry o ss uisances Utasse tioners, v. The United States of America; eee or the printer. in all cases, in- and E. R. Bennett, present chairman of the 
Miss. R. R. v. Jackson Vinegar Co., 226 U.| 61, 79. Gitlow v. New York, supra, 668-669. Upon publication in advance as distin- 46 (#onsive to Morals No, 146. Luly M: Elliott, Sophie M. etic | for certiorarl, indexing the same, gupervise | Board of Supervisors of Polk County, lows, 
s 217 219-220 Plymouth Coal Co. v.| Corporation Commission v. Lowe, 281 U. guished from liability, civil or criminal, : . ott, Carolyn M. Elliott, etc., “ a ine ain orinting ae distributing the substituted as parties respondents. 
‘ Ivania, 232 U. S. 531, 544-546 S. 431, 438. O'Gorman & Young v. Hart- for libelous or improper matter so pub- ‘The court may make its order and) tioners. v. The United eS | printed copies to the justices, the reporter, | , NO, 759. The United States, petitioner, 
er on reaffires the Court to con-/| ford Ins. Go., 282 U. S. 251, 257-258 lished. And, as above shown, Story defined judgment permanently enjoining * * * de- ane a a et al, petitioners, v. | the law Mbrary, and athe parties or their | bce a pes i ae oe, mo 
ans © mare Had to the busi- ‘ ; ; freedom of the press guaranteed by the fendants found guilty * * * from commit- The ‘United States of America; | counsel, four cents per folio of each one | Case to the Court of Claims for further finds 
sider the statute as appiled to the bu: The publications themselves disclose the pict amendment to mean that “every man ting or continuing the acts prohibited! 7'No. 148 Dewey Barichio and Leda K. Ba- | hundred words,” and inserting in lieu there- | fase to the oned to the hearin eae 
ness of publishing articles that are in fact | need and propriety of the legislation. They sh 411 be at liberty to ublish what is true, hereby, and in and by such judgment, such richio, Romie D. Barichio et al., petitioners, of the words “For preparing the record or big the rmariie ™ bi 
malicious, scandalous and defamatory. show: ee th - deep ak cee justifiable ends ” nuisance may be wholly abated. * *” There| V- The United States of America; . a , transcript : thereof for the printer, in | “No, 13, Original. The State of Colorado, 
The statute provides that any person’ In 1913 one Guilford, originally a de-| His statement concerned the definite dec- is nothing in the statute (Note No. 3) pur-| NO Wain H Eillott et al. “petitioners, | petitions’ for certiorari, indexing the same, | Complainant, v. The State of Kansas. The 
who “shall be engaged in the business of | fendant in this suit, commenced the publi- 72! 7 Oa anl nasenl rohibi ' Ca | ites MEEBO St meee Oe ‘| supervising the printing, and distributing | Motlon for leave to introduce additional 
regularly or customarily, producing, pub- cation of a scandal sheet called the Twin not sugcested that the freedom of press not been adjudged to constitute a nuic| “No i90" Charien'G iow Jr. Anna Ma- | the printed copie to the furtices, the ree | fyoaenee is denied, wlenout rejudics to the 
lishing or circulating” . aa: =e City Reporter; in 1916 Near joined him cata in the liberty protected by the sance. It is fanciful to suggest similarity| Me Elliott, Henry Elliott et al., petitioners, eee ieanedl oat celts Ge a ee | of the transcript containing the depositions 
zine or other periodical that is ‘a) “ob- in the enterprise, later bought him out! ; . hich was | between the gran ¢| ¥- The United States of America; ; one hundred da” tnd ? <n | described in the motion papers. The ques- 
scene, lewd and lascivious” of (b) “ma- and engaged the services of one Bevans. | Sioned after Story's definition, is greater | the Gocres authoring fey this stoteoee cc| — Sts _ See Metene, Lenten Sonry | Seated the cores “tes wane the tees <_ ee 
licious, scandalous and defamatory” is In 1919 Bevans acquired Near’s interest, })~ ee ata es saad : hlicat; oo GcaNiaas sae sary printed copies of the record as printed : 9° 
@ guilty of a nuisance and may be enjoined and has since, alone or with others. con- ae a ee ee i ms Remon ee . oe. tion to constitutionality, aeons, anaes for the use of Ws court nalew ie a wa Hos, he, y Baltimore & Ohio Haile 
i = 2, ublicati > “ . . = : a 2 : se (b) whic is ac-| charges under s item w e limited to . , at ats 
as provided in the act. It will be ob- tinued the publication. Defendants ad- Limitations, 8th ed., p. 886. 2 Kent's Com- the previous restraint upon the press by (a) and clause (b under i : re of-| ®MY additions printed here under the clerk's ROSE CODDORT. G5 als: 
served that the qualifying words are used mit that they published some reprehensible - ana’ ] sors as referr by Bl * tion was brought. Both nuisances ar suvervision.” No. 815. The United States of America, 
conjunctively. In actions brought under | articles in the Twin: City Reporter, deny ™ePtaries (14th ed.) Lect. XXIV, p. 17. ee oe y aman and fensive to morals, order and good govern- 3. Also, by striking therefrom the words  “Ppellant. v_ Harry Murdock: and 
(b) “there shall be available the defense that they personally used it for black-| ¢ Said N ) ‘hich he “ d » Ratery Of the Canes fo ment. As that resulting from lewd publi-| “For filing briefs, $3 for each party ap- “un as ee ee < ‘oo 
rit Soe ‘ier Statute Said Not to Operate which he alludes. : . stitutionally may be enjoined| pearing.” and inserting in leu thereof the sippl. . Appel . Vv. Interstate Na- 
that the truth was published with good mailing purposes, admit that by reason The opinion seems to concede that cations constitutional ; words “For filing briefs. $5 tural Gas Company, Inc. In these cases 
motives and for justifiable ends.” of their connection with the paper their As Previous Restraint der clause (a) of the Minnesota law the it i8 hard to understand why the one re- appearing RE: RENSES, "SE Soe, 08D party probable jurisdiction is noted. 
" “e ¢ 2c ¢ > atate F r ] r re r siness of mali- : ; a ° ¢ e Chicago, Roc sland and 
The complaints charges that defendants reputation did become tainted and state 44,2 wrinnesota statute does not operate | business of regularly publishing and cir- | SWting from a regular bu en eee eal APPly to causes fled | pacific Railway Company, et al., appellants, 
were engaged in the business of regularly that Bevans, while so associated with Near, . area ug restraint on publication | culating an obscene periodical may be en- ~~, ee may bea a ie tac’ binds aes oe peed sary ae poi, Dut mot to | v. ‘The United States of America, et al. 
marily publishing “malicious, did use the paper for blackmailing pur- 25 0 pa i Fc t is well known, as found by the sta a ee ee In this case probable jurisdiction is noted 
ees and PP erence newspapers” poses. And ler says it was fer thea cae within the proper mating 5 eae. eens cae distinctic . 1 aout ‘© supreme Court, that existing libel laws Order and the case is advanced and assigned for 
known as the Saturday Press, and nine son he sold his interest to Bevans. It does not authorize administrative 2 2 J : on, having any rela- are inadequate effectively to suppress evils It is ordered that Rule XLVI of the General ne oar Monday, -. 5 ae after the 
editions dated respectively on each Satur- In a number of the editions defendants — The following articles appear in the| shoot down Mr. Guilford. It w resulting from the kind of business and owe Penkruptcy »bromulested Jan. 12, ed oh aor aoe eecoeal ee me 
day commencing Sept. 25 and ending Nov. charge that, even since Near sold his in-|. 1—The following ¢ ‘d Nov. 19, 1927:| who emploved a Jew to intimiate tae | Publications that are shown in this case. ing out trom the last sentence the words! North Carolina and Town of Ahoskie. Appeal 
19. 1927, were made a part of the com- terest to Bevans in 1919, the Twin City !ast edition published, date ee Shapiro and a Jew who emploved JEWS The doctrine that measures such as the “not less than 2 per cent per annum” and by| {fom the Supreme Court of the State of 
plaint. These are all that were published. Reporter has been used for blackmail, to FACTS NOT THEORIES to assault that gentleman when he refused |One before us are invalid because they inserting the word “such” before the words| North Carolina. Per curiam: The appeal 
; dominate public gambling and other crim-; “I am a bosom friend of Mr. Olson S to yield to their threats. It was a JEW who opgrate as previous restraints to infringe core ae on of me mle: and thus sae pemeentel cubes eee ques 
Lower Court’s Ruling inal activities and as well to exert a kind snorted a gentlemen ee ees ee emploved Jews to manipulate freedom of press exposes the peace and ®™\Qes toe a cuntnpian, Veckever 4¢' teuahen tion. El Paso & South Western RB. R. Co, 
. . of control over public officers and the gov- | Saab, blah bla, ad infinitum, ad Third ward in flagrant violation a en good order of every community and the js a banking institution designated and | VY: Eichel & Wetkel, 226 U. S. 590; Reinman 
Defines Aims of Statute ernment of the city. one: ee , It was a Jew who left two hundred dollars | business and private affairs of every in- qualified pursuant to section 61 of the Act 7 ee =, aie pitt ag ou 
On-appeal from the order of the district The articles in question also state that,| 1 am not taking orders from men of nc ree naan on "sy to our chief of dividual to the constant and protracted tte So. Gapacioery oor nasey, sat Namie a ae oat District oo. ¥, Seana 
court overruling defendants’ demurrer to when defendants announced their inten- Barnett faith, at least right ae. sees pee aia € e last municipal elec- | false and malicious assaults of any in-| of the legal bankruptcy court approved by County, Okla., et al., etc., appellants, v, 
the complaint the State Supreme Court tion to publish the Saturday Press, they have been too many men in a HAVE It is Jew, Jew. Jew, as long as one cares solvent publisher who may have PUr- | a majority of the circuit judges of the cir- Clarence Hunnicut, County Superintendent, 
said (174 Minn. 457, 461): were threatened and that soon after the eapectey SROKe i oe ae from tO comb over the récords. pose and sufficient capacity to contrive cult. keep On deposit with itself money re- | etc. Appeal from the District Court of the 
a ’ : ; " ; a . een taking o s a» : I am launching no attack agai th t into effect a scheme or program | ceive y it as custodian, receiver or trus- nited & 4 r > 
“The constituent elements of the de- first publication Guilford was waylaid and, jrw GANGSTERS, therefore we HAVE Jew gainst the and put int 5C , : tee, if said banking institution unde Oklahoma, Per curiam: The decree herein 
clared nuisance are the customary and shot down before he could use the fire-| Gangsters, practically ruling Minneapolis — ice on adie Am, merely |for oppression, blackmail or extortion. local laws of the State of its domicile is a is affirmed, Ex Parte: Collins, 277 U. S. 576; 
regular dissemination by means of a arm which he had at hand for the pur- It was buzzards of the Barnett stripe | people of that race and faith wish to rid | Zhe judgment should be affirmed. mitted to keep'on deposit with itself money | Ex Parte: Public Bank, 278 U. S. 101. 
newspaper which finds its way into fam- Pose of defending himself against antici-| who shot down my buddy. It was Barnet! | themselves of the odium and stigma THE | Mr. Justice VAN Devanter, Mr. Justice | collected and received by it acting as re- | _ No. 839. James C. Clyne. appellant. v. The 
ilies, reaching the young as well as the Pated assaults. It also appears that Near, gunmen aon oa ee cana Salled” eee OF THEIR OWN RACE HAVE |McREYNOLDS and Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND . Mut nue ines mie ee Court of the @tate’ of Gule, fer aaaar 

Se : - 5 r ev ; a , ; ‘ send § D - ‘ : 
mature, of a selection of scandalous and ®pprehended violence and was not un- Drecticelly every robbery in this city. It | step ne as eet a yo A moe —> concur in this opinion. tain such provisions for the supervision and | The appeal herein is dismissed. Farson, 
defamatory articles treated in such a Prepared to repel it. There is much more, was a member of the Barnett gang who | citizens of Minneapolis rid. the city of |—>~4 , of England,| CoMtrol of such deposits as the court may | Son é& Co. v. Bird, 248 U. 6. 268. 

. . ; i j . of like significance jown George Rubenstein (Ruby) while | these criminal Jews 2.—May, Constitutional History of Englan deem adequate, and on all sums of money No. 869. Western & Atlantic Railroad, 
way as to excite attention and interest a en te ee shelter of Mose Barnett's Either Mr. Guilford or myself stand ready “ IX Duniway, Freedom of the Press ‘n not less than ‘$100 so kept on deposit in- appellant, v. Mrs. Helen N. Gray. Appeal 
so as to command circulation. The Law Dee dA . hemecavern on Hennepin avenue. It wes | to do battle for a MAN Saale of his Massachusetts. cc. I and II. Cooley, Consti- terest shall be allowed by such banking {rom the Supreme Court of the State of 
statute is not directed at threatened libel “@U eemed . ppropriate Mose Barnett himself who shot down Roy race, color or creed, but neither at agai tutional Limitations (8th ed.) Vol. Il, pp institution at such rate as may from time Georgia. Per curiam: The appeal herein is 

isti ss whic -|\T' as Y one Rogers © 2 venue. It was at ten : ; re uM 880-881. Pound, Equitable Rellef, against to time be directed by such local rule.” dismissed for the want of a substantial 

but at an existing business which, gen To Deal W th ( lit Rogers on Hennepin aven N step one inch out of our chosen path to , , : 
erally speaking, involves more than libel. I sondtitons Mose Barvett’s place of “business” that avoid a fight IF the Jews want to battle. Defamation, 29 Harv. L Rev. <0 oe Orders are entered approving and direct- Federal question. Wabash R. R. Co. v. Flan- 
® ‘The distribution of scandalous matter is _ The long criminal career of the Twin the “13 dollar Jew" found a refuge while Both of us have some mightly loyal eae gen San, sas. Repubiion Os- me vessedting of the bonds of the Clerk ween. = ?. eames ce ae 

2 ove . . : . 7 ; “ : olice of New Y vere combin 1e s . ; ; . + DP. 042, o4e 9 e i + oe . . , . * 
detrimental to public morals and to the City Reporter—if it is in fact as described ane poe a ree bia Ae ahaa ean ee anaes a. oer eee Bub nek wald, 1 Dall. 343, 349. Rawle, A View of the No. 193. Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- | U. 8. 174; Sugarman v. The United States, 
general welfare. It tends to disturb the by defendants—and the oe and junmen who boasted that for five hundred | “lay off” criticism of Jewish gangsters and oe 1629), p. 124. Paterson, | pany, appellant, v. Hal Norwood, Attorney | 249 U. 8. 182; C. A. King & Co, v, Horton, 

foo shooting arising out of the publication ollars they would kill any man in the > of ! , . amie ea, iperty oO re Press, € . General of the State of Arkansas, et al., etc. 5 
= ee ee malicious, it Of the Menaian Press serve to illustrate a <on ees Barnett, a Jew, who arate “honaen ¢Vlandenin™ fo dae ounian are a ee 1, Any avalos eee anne pe The judgment herein is modified so that | [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
€ . . y asas ; 7 . P } . “@ : # “ P f aS @ member or emp 
‘ ; the kind of conditions in respect of the boasted that he held the chief of police ficlal now under the journalistic guns vidus!, OF as : fic 
tends to provoke assaults and the com- é any aa : = is in his hand—had bought GIL'S {Guilford SHATTE or association or organization, or as an officer, 
business of publishing malicious, scandal-| °f Minneapol n a sIL'S (Guilford's| CHATTERBOX 


mission of crime. It has no concern with 
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I headed into the city on September 26th, 
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ous and defamatory periodicals by which shall be engaged in the business of regularly 





the publication of the truth, with good a , : a It is Jewish men and women—pliant 7am across three Jews in a Chevrolet; stopped sustomarily producing, publishing or cir- 
motives and for justifiable ends. * * * In — — "tk qe W on tools of the Jew gangster. Sone, Besnett. Pag ed a edb ring ee miyaeLS in | culating. having in posapesion selling or giving | 
: t ency can hush the sin- enac 2 la uestion ; who stand charged with having faisified the = d f Ss , 7 8 yee 8 | away | 
Minnesota no agenc) © ace eee must be deemed appropriate to deal with election records and returns in the Third Whereupon I have withdrawn all alle- |°0*" 2. onscene, lewd, and lascivious news- 
cere and honest voice of the press; but ‘ lab’ a in se , self. who giance to anything with a hook nose t | : : : ; 
; Ce oe conditions existing in Minnesota ward. And it is Mose Barnett himself, who, me any a hat paper, magazine, or other periodical, or 
our Constitution was never intended to “7S; "00 © greatest importance that the imdicted for his part in the Shapiro assault, oe eS nae aaegtes 28 aon (b) a malicious, scandalous and defamatory A. SERVICE COMBINATION 
i s al and defamation : . » e from justice today s national h un avis’ law en- ee ee . : aoe 
ae ened with am mo- States shall be untrammeled and free to maankineliy Ses ; vendor of vile hooch sorcatnens eee or the as K. K. hammers lf aullty of ee ear on ea ankle 
lis 2 ee . n , eran ractically a a e eagie’s beak out straight. So if I seem | : : 4 - 
tives or without justifiable ends. * * Tt mploy all ju ta d appropriate Measures every owner of a moonshine still, every to act crazy as I ankle down the street of such nuisance may abe enjoined, as here THAT CREATES STABILITY 
was never the intention of the Consti- ‘© Prevent abuses of the liberty of the snake-faced gangster and embryonic yezé bear in mind that I am merely saluting | mafter provided h b noes | 
ry . oress. in the Twin Cities is a JEW MY national emple | In actions brought under (b) above, there 
tution to afford protection to a publica- ! sai Ri) ‘ t! xamples before me, I feel ~ ae | shall be available the defense that the truth . ° 
tion devoted to scandal and defamation. In his work on the Constitution (5th PR “iy Patines i my refusal to take oan Same or a ae “ee ene ~ published with good motives and for! The West Penn Electric System, which is con 
"| : ir , ‘ rne * * 
* * * Defendants stand before us upon °4.) Justice Story, expounding the First orders from a Jew who boasts that he isa Prothane headed the onal delegation to | justifiable ends and in such actions the plain- trolled by American Water Works and Electric 
the record s# being regularly and cus- “Amendment which declared: “Congress: “bosom friend” of Mr. Olson the new Palestine-for-Jews-only. He went |tif shall not have the right to report [re- | Cc ii lectricity te | we 
tomarily engaged in a business of con- shall make no law abridging the freedom I find in the mail at least twice per | anead of the boys so he could do a little |S0rt] to issues or editions of periodicals ompany, supp tes elec ricity arge portions 
_ pre te ming 46 the p-| Of speech or of the press” said (Section week. letters from gentlemen of Jewish | faxing with the Yiddish chief of police and | taking place more then three months efore | of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Vir- 
ducting a newspaper sending to pub- 1880) : faith who advise me against “launching an get his twenty-five per cent of the gam- the commencement o the action k =a d Ohi 
lic malicious, scandalous and defamtory : ; ; attack on the Jewish people.” These gen- | biing rake-off. Boys will be boys and | Set: 2, Whenever any such nuisance is ginia an io. 
” 7 “That this amendment was intended to: tliemen have the cart before the horse ‘ : 1 Stee * - |} committed or is kept, maintained. or exists 
printed matter. len ganefs’ will be “ganefs. 
The case was remanded to the district secure to every citizen an absolute right I am launching. nor is Mr. Guilford, no at- as above provided for, the County Attorney 


Supplementing this electric group are forty-three 


to speak, or write, or print whatever he t&ck against anv race, BUT: GRAND JURIES AND DITTO of any county where any such periodical {s 













court. io} : na? a Pp When I find men of a certain race banding There are grand juries, and there are | published or circulated * * * may commence water companies operating in sixteen states, 
Near’s answer made no allegations to) ™ght please, without any responsibility,| tnemseives together for the purpose of | grand juries. The last one was a real |and maintain in the District Court of said vi Pr d P . { th ¢ 
. . ; ‘ public or private, therefor, is a supposition! preying upon Gentile or Jew; gunmen. rand jury. It acted. The present o |county, an action in the name of the State Supplying @ broad cross-section o @ country 
excuse or justify the business or the arti- I D i 8 present one is eee ‘ ake ° 
cles complained of. It formally denied | ‘00 Wild to be indulged by any rational! KILLERS. roaming our streets shooting down | like the scion who is labelled “Junior.” | of Minnesota to perpetually enjoin the with the most necessary of all utility services. 
Pp ee oes |}man. This would be to allo® to every| men against whom they have no personal That means not so good. There are a few | person Or persons committing. conducting or | 
that the publications were malicious,| "°° " ae ” | grudge (or happen to have); defying OUR mighty good folks on it—there are some | maintaining any such nuisance, from further | al seas 
scandalous or defamatory, admitted that es a right 7 destroy at as pleasure | laws; corrupting OUR officials; assaulting | who smeil bad. One petty peanut politi- | committing, conducting, or maintaining any | The combination of these two types of utilities 
s alleged. ttacked | ‘he reputation, the peace, the property,! business men; beating up unarmed citizens; | cian whose graft was almost pitiful in its such nuisance, * * * h trol ment n 
esl o mame 08 aon’. one . 4 _ and even the personal safety of every spreading a reign of terror through every size when he was a public official, has Sec. 3. The action may be brought to trial under t je con 7 of one manageme compe y 
e statute as uncon ay S e or citizen , , walk of life, then I say to you in all sin- already shot his mouth off in several places and tried as in the case of other actions in stabilizes American Water Works and Electric 
: 2 . 7 other citizen J | 5 | 
trial the plaintiff introduced evidence un- | eee cerity, that I refuse to back up a single | He is establishing his alibi in advance for | such District Court, and shall oe governed | Company's earnings in years of depression and 
uestionably sufficient to support the com-| “A man might. out of mere malice and! step from that “issue’—if they choose to what he intends to keep from taking place, | by the practice and procedure applicable to! pany 9g P 
q } DI 1 P \ ; ; ; 
plaint. The defendant offered none. jrevenge, accuse another of the most in-| make it so _ But George, We won't bother you. |Mean- | civil actions for injunctions accelerates their growth in normal times. 
The court found the facts as alleged|famous crimes; might excite against him If the people of Jewish faith in Minne- | ing @ grand juror.| We are aware that the After trial the court may make its order 
e rou ts alleg' Dias — a Bae apolis wish to avoid criticism of these gambling syndicate was waiting for your | and judgment permanently enjoining any and 
in the complaint and specifically that each; the indignation of all his fellow-citizens; vermin whom I rightfully call “Jews” they body to convene before the big crap game | al! defendants found guilty of violating this | 
edition “was chiefly devoted to malicious,| by the most atrocious calumnies; might! can easily do so BY THEMSELVES CLEAN- opened again. The Yids had your dimen- | act from further committing or continuing | 
scandalous and defamatory articles” and! disturb, nay, overturn, all his domestic| ING HOUSE sions, apparently, and we always go by the | the acts prohibited hereby, and in and by | oO ND ic 
that the last edition was ‘chiefly devoted | peace and embitter his parental a I'm not out to cleanse Israel of the flth ee % om in Arar ens people | sual AUGETREDE, such nuisance may be wholly WATER WwW RKS A ELECTR 
‘ ; : 7 aa S " ; ~~ | that clings to Israel's skirts. I'm out to e will ca or a special grand jury | abated. 
to malicious, scandalous and defamatory tions; might inflict the most distressing) « . : a oe : a a ° . : f e COMPANY 
. ; et : hew to the line, let the chips fly where and a specis! prosecutor within a short | The court may, as in other cases of con 
articles concerning Leach (mayor of Min-!|punishments upon the weak, the timid, | they may.” time, #s soon es half of the staff can navi- | tempt, at any time punish, by fine of not | INCORPORATED 
neapolis), Davis (representative of the law and the innocent; might prejudice all a| I simply state a fact when -I say that gate to advantage. and then we'll show you | more than $1,000, or by imprisonment in the | 50 Broad Street New York 
enforcement league of citizens), Brunskill; man’s civil, and political, and private | Dinety per cent of the crimes committed | what a real grand jury can do. Up to the | county jail for not more than 12 months, 
i ., cos recep gl Pe a : + 7 2 ] i | against society in this city are committed present we have been merely tapping on | any person or persons violating any injunc- 
(chief of police), Olson ‘(county attorney ¥ rights; and might stir up sedition, eo by Jew gangsters : the window Very soon we shall start | tion, temporary or permanent, made or issued 
the Jewish race and members ef the grand’ lien, snd treason even agzinst the Gov- It wrt a Jen emrtoned JEWS to | smashing g'r77. nurcvest to this act, 
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Legislature Enacts or Con- 
siders Various Measures 
Bearing on Different 
Phases of Insurance 


By S. A. Olsness, 


Insurance Commissioner, State of 
North Dakota 


Considerable legislation bearing on vari- | 
ous phases of insurance was enacted or | 
contemplated by the recent session of the 
Legislature, such as life insurance, mutual 
and stock fire insurance, hail insurance, 
State and private, workmen's compensa- 
tion and even burial insurance. 

It is the same old story—clashing of 
interests, personal or even political, as the 
case may be. In the following com- 
mentary I shall endeavor to describe 
briefly the intent and purpose of each 
of the most important measures passed, 
defeated or vetoed by the Governor. 

Senate Bill 31. This bill relates to do- 
mestic mutual insurance companies and 
amends section 4874, C. L. 1913. The 
amendment provides that in case pre- 
mium is not paid in cash or uncondi- 
tional notes within 60 days from the date 
of issue the policy becomes void and re-| 
mains so until such premium is paid; 
in that event the policy is reinstated, pro-| 
vided no loss occurred while the policy 
was void. It further provides that where 
the company attaches a mortgage clause 
to its policy, making loss, if any, payable 
to mortgagee, the secretary of the com- 
pany must notify such mortgagee in writ- 
ing in case policyholder is delinquent in 
his premium, giving mortgagee 20 days in 
which to pay to protect his interest; should 
mortgagee fail to pay such delinquent 
premium the liability of the company | 
ceases. Also, the total amount of liability 
of policyholder shall be clearly and legibly 
stated upon the back of the policy. 


Emergency Clause 

This bill passed with an emergency 
clause. The Department approves of this 
law, since it assists the policyholder, who 
is careless or unable toskeep his insurance 
‘9 force and at the same time affords 
fne mortgagee an opportunity to protect 
himself against lapsation of the insurance. 

Senate Bill 154. This was an act re-| 
. quiring a surplus of $100,000 as a condi-| 
tion to admission of foreign mutual in-| 
surance companies, and was sponsored by | 
the Insurance Department on the theory) 
that it should bar small, lightweight com- | 
panies or new upstart concerns from en 
tering the State; we have enough now to 
furnish ample competition. The bill 
passed after a compromise cutting the 
amount of such surplus to $45,000. 

Senate Bill 9 would have compelled life | 
insurance companies to invest 75 per cent 
(at least) of the aggregate amount of legal | 
reserve in North Dakota securities. This | 
proposed measure was based on the Rob- | 
ertson investment law of Texas. The bill| 
failed of passage. Such a law in North} 
Dakota is uncalled for since companies) 
operating here have already invested this | 
and more on the average. Also, it would | 
be unfair to compel companies to invest | 
their funds in farm securities alone, this! 
being a purely agricultural State with no| 
industrial enterprises, hence offering no | 
choice of securities to the investor. The| 
Department opposed the Dill. 

Senate Bill 240. This bill, had it be-| 
come law, would have converted from the, 
surplus revolving State hail insurance’! 
fund, $500,000 to the State general fund. 
Such an act would probably have been un- | 
constitutional anyway, and was dropped 
by the Committee. The conversion of such 
an amount would have crippled the hail 
fund. 


Hail Insurance Legislation 


House Bill 211. This bill provided that 
hail insurance policies by private com-,| 
panies must be submitted to the Insurance 
Commissioner for approval, also for arbi- | 
tration of disputed adjustment, and that| 
liability for loss be based on percentage of | 
damage by hail and not by condition of, 
crop prior to hail, with certain prescribed | 
reservations. There is no legalized stand- | 
ard hail insurance policy in North Dakota | 
at the present time. This bill passed the | 
House witHout opposition, but was rejected | 
in Senate Committee on the grounds that} 
it would delegate certain powers to the In- 
surance Commissioner without prescrib- 
ing a complete standard policy form, and 
therefore would be unconstitutional. 

The hail insurance contracts commonly 
used by old line companies contain a pro- | 
vision which permits of adjusting losses | 
on basis of crop conditions rather than 
on the amount of hail or severity of the} 
storm. That is, the insurance company 
will not pay 100 per cent damage on a crop | 
which falls below what they consider a/| 
normal yield, regardless of whether the 


| ment’s 





FraNkKrorT, Ky., June 1. 

Although there is no Kentucky law) 
which would interfere with the water- 
|power project on the lower Tennessee 
River at Aurora Landing, Ky., a prelimi- 
nary permit for which has just been 
granted by the Federal Power Commission 
to the Southern Industries and Utilities) 
Co., Inc., Attorney General James W. 
Cammack stated June 1 that his depart- | 


'ment is interested in protecting the rights 


of Kentucky in the power that may be 
developed. 

“Kentucky is one of the few States with 
no regulatory body over power companies,” 
said Mr. Cammack, “and it will be neces- 
sary for the Legislature in the future to 
pass some legislation protecting the Com- 
monwealth’s rights in such projects as the 
one at Aurora Landing.” 

Mr. Cammack declared his department 


Radio Protective Association Seeks 
To Intervene in License Renewal Case’ 


had not opposed issuance of the prelimi- 
nary permit but had outlined its position 
in exceptions and a modified statement 
filed with the Power Commission at the 
time Robert H. McNeill, of Washington, 
applied for the permit. Mr. McNeill, he 
said, transferred his interest in the per- 
mit to the Southern Industries and Util- 
ities Co. 

According to the Attorney General, ex- 
ceptions were filed to Mr. McNeill’s permit 
“to put him and others upon notice that, 
in the event a license should be granted 
to him or others to participate in the con- 


struction of the dam in consideration that | 


he or others should receive the benefits of 
the power derived from construction of the 
dam, the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
would claim its rights in and to the flow- 
ing waters and the bed of the Tennessee 
River in Kentucky.” 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


conspiracy to monopolize interstate trade | 
and commerce in radio communication 
and radio apparatus.” A copy of that suit 
is attached to this petition and made a 
part hereof. 


The Department of Justice has made a 
thorough investigation of the illegal prac- 
tices of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its associates in the so-called 
“Radio Trust,” and that information—so 
far as it is compatible with the Govern- 
interests in the dissolution suit 
aforesaid—should be considered by your, 
Commission in connection with these hear- 
ings. 

The Radio Corporation of America and | 
its subsidiaries, as well as its associates 
in that Radio Trust, have outstanding cer- 
tain contracts, agreements and under- 


| standings, which should be made a part) 


of the record of your Commission in de-| 
termining the “public interest, conven-| 
ience, or necessity” of the grants, for which 
these applications have been made. 


Your Commission should further exam- 
ine the officials of the applicants as well 
as of their parent and associated compa- 
nies, to determine the practices and poli- 
cies of these applicants in their use of the 
air and their relations to other licensees 
operating under grants from your Com- 
mission 


Asks Inquiry Into Practices 


Leading to Infringement Suit 


Your Commission should inquire into the 
illegal practices which led to a suit for 
alleged infringement of patents brought 
by the Radio Corporation of America, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Western Electric Company, and 
the General Electric Company against the 
Universal Wireless Company, operating 
under licenses granted by your Comrhis- | 
sion As a result of that suit, brought un- | 
der the illegal patent pool agreements 
which the Government has attacked in| 
the dissolution suit above referred to, the 
Universal Company was forced into bank- 
ruptcy and the Radio Corporation of 
America now has the effrontery to ask! 
your Commission to award to it the com- 
munication channels which the Universal 
Company was forced to abandon 


Investigation Sought 


Of ‘Artist? Contracts 


In connection with the experimental | 
channels asked for by the members of| 
this Radio Trust, your committee should | 
inquire closely into the practices of these | 
companies under the clauses of the Radio| 
Trust contracts which prohibit individual) 
members of the trust from dealing with 
inventors, except on terms agreeable to| 
all. Experimental channels should not be} 
granted to any companies that are parties 
to such agreements. | 

Your Commission should further investi- | 
gate the “artist” contracts which the Radio! 
Corporation has made, through the RCA- 
Victor Corporation, under which it is able | 
to bar these artists from performing over | 


5062 of the Fraternal Law so as to permit 
fraternal beneficiary societies to issue en- | 
dowment certificates. The only endowment | 
feature permissiable under the present law 
is an old age disability benefit that may | 
be paid at an age not younger than 70} 
years. | 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Section 4 of the Compensation Act was 

amended by eliminating the ex-officio! 


competing stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. It should also investi- 
gate the ownership by the same radio 
corporation of certain music publishing 
corporations which give it an influence in 
determining the copyright fees which must 
be paid by the competitors of the same 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Your Commission should further investi- 


gate the agreements which the Radio Cor- | 
poration has with certain foreign coun- | 
tries and communication companies under | 


which it has undertaken to exclude from 
foreign broadcasting and communications, 
other companies which your Commission 
has licensed to engage in such broadcast- 


ing and communications, and which are} 


competitors of the applicants now before 
your Commission. 

All of these items are in addition to the 
judgments of the United States courts 
which have held that Radio Corporation 
of America has undertaken unlawfully to 


| monopolize the manufacture and sale of 


radio tubes, which Congress in section 13 
of the Radio Act declared to be an indi- 
rect means of monopolizing radio com- 
munication and therefore a bar to further 


licenses to any subsidiary of such a law-| 


breaking company. 


Your Commission has been entrusted | 


by Congress with the custody of the ether 
—the last great public domain. Through 
the Radio Act of 1927, which created your 
Commission, Congress undertook to safe- 


guard these radio channels against every | 


from of monopoly. That Congressional 
mandate is binding on your Commission 
in your determination of every question 


. “public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity.” 


Lion’s Share of Contracts 
Declared Held by RCA 


When that law was being written, Presi- 


dent Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, | 


said: "The question of monopoly in radio 
communication must be squarely met. It 
is inconceivable that the American people 
will allow this newborn system of com- 


munication to fall exclusively into the | 
| power of any individual, group, or com- 


bination.” 


It should be inconceivable now that such 
a combination should be allowed to hold 


| the lion's share of all the channels at the 


aisposal of your Commission—-in the face 
of a record of flagrant defiance of the law 
and of the destruction of its independent 
competitors. But it should be even more 
inconceivable that the body entrusted by 
Congress with the custody of these price- 
less channels should undertake to grant 
1,408 licenses witnout having before it all 
the information obtainable—from every 
department of the Government—concern- 
ing the record, character, and affiliations 
of the applicants. 


Chan 





ge in Hail Insurance 


For Farmers Is Proposed | 


The proposal that hail insurance policies 
for farmers should carry a 20 per cent 
loss deductible clause instead of the 5 
per cent minimum loss clause now com- 
monly used and that the total insurance 
in the policy should apply on the other 
80 per cent of the crop, was made by 
V. N. Valgren of the Department of Ag- 
riculture addressing the 
Conference of Hail Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Denver, Colo., June 1. 

Mr. Valgren expressed the belief that 


International | 


same storm would have totally destroyed members of the Board, that is to say, the | 
such normal crop. The Department sup- Secretary of Agriculture and Labor and 


ported the bill. me the Commissioner of Insurance, from 
House Bill 307. By this bill it was sought | membership on the Board, leaving the! 


“such a hail insurance policy, with the 


cost of insurance duly reflecting the sav- | 


ings to the insurance organization, would 


be an advantageous buy for the farmer. | 


to place the State Hail Department on a| 
budget plan and to regulate salaries of | 
assistants and employes. The present law | 
provides for a general appropriation of | 
$176,000 out of its general receipts each 
year for operating expenses. Otherwise 
the Insurance Commissioner is given full 
authority to promulgate rules, appoint a | 
manager (subject to approval of Governor) | 
and operate the hail insurance enterprise | 
on strictly business lines. Due to the| 
nature of the business, particularly with | 
regard to adjustment of losses, which vary | 
greatly with the seasons, this Department 
ooes not readily tend itself to a budgetary 
basis of administration. The law was 
passed by a scant majority and vetoed by 
the Governor. 

Fraternal Legislation. House Bill 101. 
This bill provides that fraternal benefici- 
ary societies may admit persons to bene- 
ficial membership without the requirement 
of medical examination. 


Fraternal Beneficiaries 


House Bill 102. This amends Section 5063 
C. L. 1913 so as to permit fraternal bene- 


ficiary societies to provide for a member's; burden of paying for entire consequences | 
estate as beneficiary under insurance cer-|O0f an injury which merely resulted in) classed as medic 
tificates issued. Under the present law the | the aggravation of the previously existing | result of this the 


payment of death benefits is confined to 
“wife, husband, relative by blood to the 
fourth degree, father-in-law, mother-in- 
law, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, step- 
father, step-mother, step-children, chil- 
dren by legal adoption, or to a person or 
persons dependent upon a member.” 

House Bill 103. This constitutes an 
amendment to that section of the fraternal 
beneficiary act applicable to the issue of 
juvenile insurance by fraternal societies. 
Under the present law the benefits that 
may be issued are limited to $34 at age 
two, gradually increasing until age 16 when 
the benefit certificate may call for a pay- 
ment as high as $600. H. B. 103 places 
no limit on the amounts of insurance that 
may be issued to children. It /also pre- 
scribes the basis of valuation as the Stand- 
ard Industrial Mortality Table, 3% per 
cent, The English Life Table No. 6 or 
such other mortality table as may be ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner. 
The law provides that insurance may be 
issued to children but that they shall 
have no voice in the management of the 
society. 

House Bill 104. This bill amends Section 


; the injury. 


Bureau to consist of three appointive 
members; and the terms of two of them 
were increased so that the terms of office 
expire biennially, and hereafter the term 
of office for each officer will be six years. 

The amendment of this section also 
more clearly defines the powers of the 
Commissioners for examination of  wit- 
nesses with or without 


taken in the home or place of business | 


of the witness. This section was further 
amended to authorize penalizing an em- 
ployer who fails to comply with reason- 
able safety regulations of the Bureau by 


{increasing his premium rating, not to 
exceed 10 per cent. 
Section 7 of the act was amended to 


provide that in case of aggravation of any 


|disease existing prior to a compensable 


injury the compensation shall be allowed 
only for such proportion of the disability 


| due to) the aggravation of such prior dis- 


ease as may reasonably be attributable to 


ment was to relieve the Bureau of the 


disease. 


| Section 8 of the act made the following 
|changes with respect to installment pay- 
ment of premium: First, where the em- 
‘ployer is the State or politcal subdivision 
|thereof and the total premium is more 
| than $100, it may be paid in two annual 
}installments with interest, but without 
{the necessity of a bond, and secondly, 
|where other employers give bond for de- 
|ferred installment payments the same 
|could be made to cover a period of one, 
| three or five years and in case the bond 
|}was for more than one year a_ surety 
|bond was required. This section is also 


amended to provide for a substantial re- | 
‘duction in the penalties imposed for fail-| 


|/ure promptly to pay premiums, the new 
jrate being $3 for the first 15 days of de- 
|fault, $5 for the next 15 days and 1 per 
cent of the premium, but not less than 
$2 for every 30 days of default thereafter. 


subpoena and} 
without fees wherever the testimony is| 


The purpose of this amend-| 


It would enable him to obtain and to carry 
| Substantial protection against all severe 
| cases of hail damage at a cost represent- 


ing a fraction only of what it now costs | 


him to carry hail protection with a 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent minimum loss clause. 

“Cases of damage falling below 20 per 
cent, or even 25 per cent, of the crop can 
normally be borne by the individual with- 
out serious distress. In any case, at least 
;}@ 10 per cent damage can be so borne. 
|I am convinced that to insure against any 
contingency the results of which one can 


surance against the more serious con- 
tingencies, except when forced to do so 
by necessity, is unwarranted recklessness.” 


—Issued by the Department 6f Agricul- 
ture. 


Chiropractic Treatment 
| . . - . 
| Held Medical in Wisconsin 


| Mapison, Wis., June 1. 


a chiropractor must be 
al treatment, and as a 

City of Green Bay will 
be forced to pay a chiropractor’s bill of 
| $150, Judge A. G. Zimmermann of Dane 
| County Circuit Court has ruled, reversing 
|a decision of the State Industrial Com- 
mission in the case of Henry Corsten, 
|Green Bay fireman. 

Mr. Corsten was injured in a collision 
between a fire truck and a street car 
and treated by a chiropractor. The In- 
dustrial Commission held that such treat- 
ments did not come within the provisions 
;of the compensation law providing for 
| medical, surgical, and hospital treatment. 
Chiropractors are licensed in Wiscon- 
| Sin by a board of examiners. Judge Zim- 
merman contended that “it appears that 
chiropractors are as fully authorized under 
the statutes to treat the sick as are physi- 
}cians and surgeons.” 


Treatment by 


tions, degrees, rights to practice in various 


bear ones Self without serious inconven- | 
ience or distress, is a form of waste and | 
extyavagance, whereas to go without in- | 


“The questions of the various distinc- | 


ways, it would seem, are not matters of | 


Business and Industry in 


Nations of the Western 
Hemisphere Analyzed by 
Commerce Department 


| 
| 
| 
| Business conditions in foreign countries 
| are reviewed in the weekly survey of world 
|trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The section of the survey 
dealing with South America and certain 
Latin American countries follows in full 
| text: 


| 
| 
| 


Colombia 


Colombia.—General business conditions 
in Colombia remain very quiet, with no} 
indication of an early improvement. Re- 
tail sales in April and May declined as 
compared 4 the same months of last | 
year, Credit is being further tightened. | 
Sales of automotive products and imports | 
of foodstuffs and textiles were lower than 
in the previous month. Coffee prices are 
steady and favorable crop reports are re- 
ceived from the producing areas. Election 
of members of the House of Representa- 
tives was held on May 10, and results ap- 
pear to give the Conservative party a} 
slight majority. Congress is considering 
several important measures, one of which | 
is the new customs code. The new gen- 
eral customs tariff embodying some of the 
| modifications recommended by the Presi- 
| dent was passed and signed by the Presi- 
|dent on May 15. The government has | 
contracted the services of William Roddy, 
| American expert on administration of cus- 
toms regulations. The new law reforming | 
the banking law enlarges the powers of 
the banking superintendent; establishes a 
Caje de Credito Agrario; a Caja Colom- 
biana de Ahorros; various requirements 
for Colombian insurance companies; and | 
regulates the operation of corporations. A | 
bill is before Congress providing for the | 
reduction in imports of boots and shoes | 
this year to 50 per cent of the imports of | 
last year. 


| 





Ecuador 


Ecuador.—Business and economic con- 
ditions in Ecuador continue at the same 
low levels as in preceding months. Ex- 
cept for a slightly increased demand for 
flour, lard and foodstuffs, sales are gen- 
erally slow with collections difficult. The 
textile market is still overstocked with 
staples, colored and woven goéds, although 
there is a little wholesale demand for 
| printed voiles, crepes and cotton piece- 


| goods. Bleached lines are very dull. Pub- 
lic works expenditures have been reduced 
and some projects have been suspended. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala.—The continued seasonal de- 
crease in all lines of business during April 
was more accentuated than in the same 
period of last year. Collections show a 
measure of improvement on account of 
the large payments of overdue salaries by 
the government. Stocks in most lines are 
down to essentials and some reordering 
in small quantities is evident. Coffee ex- 
| ports up to April 30 amounted to 848,293 
quintals. Although it is still early in the 
season, general conditions are favorable 
| for the 1931-32 coffee crop which will, it 
appears, be an average good crop. 

Haiti 

Haiti—No improvement in business con- 
| ditions was registered during May, and 
credit conditions are increasingly serious. 
There is very little anticipation of an 
;early improvement, while the business 
| Prospects during the next three months 


are unusually poor. Prospects for the next | 
coffee crop remain good. 





Jamaica 


Jamaica.—The general situation in Ja- 
maica was slightly less unfavorable dur- 
ing May, owing largely to heavier ship- 
ments of bananas, and a slight improve- 
ment in collections. There was no im- 
provement in export prices during May, 
with the exception of coffee. Pimento 
prices have declined nearly one-third. 
Banana shipments have been heavy, since 
the first of the year, although not up to 
last year’s record. A leading Jamaican 
merchant, familiar with various phases 
of Jamaican economic activity, expresses 
the opinion that basic conditons have 
been as yet unaffected by the depression, 
and that the present slump is due to 
faulty business practices during the 
bumper years of 1928 and 1929. This 
opinion would appear to be borne out by 
the fact that Jamaica has held up com- 
paratively well in the face of surrounding 
depression, and has not suffered a pre- 
cipitate contraction of economic activity. 
Present conditions, however, warrant cau- 
| tion in the matter of credit on the part of 
, American exporters. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—The econemic and commercial | 
Situation continues unsatisfactory with 
the weakness of the silver peso hampering 
collections and contributing to the uncer- 
| tainty of the outlook for future business. 
| Retail trade in practically all lines is stag- 
nant and conservative importers are re- 
stricting orders to immediate needs. The 
mining situation continues unfavorable 
with the result that further curtailments 
in operations are being made. 

Industrial activity, particularly shoe and | 
| textile production, is suffering from the 
general restriction of consumer demand. 
| The crop outlook is generally favorable in 

the central plateau region. 











Peru 


Peru.—The general strike of labor in) 
sympathy with the taxi drivers’ strike! 
|completely paralyzed business in Lima 
from May 4 to May 7, and came at a 
time when business was showing a slight 
| improvement over the previous month. As 
quieter political conditions continue, busi- 
|ness appears to be improving but is by 
|/no means at normal levels. Commercial 
failures have increased and although mar- 
ket conditions outside of Lima are better 
jthan in the capital district, credit risks 
j are greater. The cotton yield is now esti- 
mated locally at 185,000 bales or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent below normal. The 
lower production is attributed to the de- 
layed arrival of Spring waters in the cot- 
ton fields which resulted in a lower grade 
cotton of shorter than usual staple. It 
is locally estimated that one-third of the 
crop was sold two months ago for future} 
delivery at prices for good to fair “tanguis” 
averaging 40 soles per quintal f. o. b. 
beach. Present quotations are around 35 
soles with sellers holding off for more 
favorable offers. The withholding of cot- 
|ton from the market has resulted in a 
| scarcity of cotton bills in the exchange 
market. Exchange varied between a low 
of 3.50 soles to 3.66 soles to the dollar. 


Nebraska Defers Hearing 
On Railway Rate Plea, 


LINCOLN, NEsR., June 1. 
In order to give 10 full days’ notice, the | 





Section 10 of the act was amended to|concern so far as the industrial statutes State Railway Commission has changed | 
the date of the hearing upon the appli- 
cation of railroads for leave to publish 
reduced rates on sand and gravel to meet 
trucking competition from June 5 to 
; June 8. 


permit the Bureau to pay for certain 
extraterritorial injuries occurring during 
, the past year, and as the constitutionality 
{of this provision is in doubt the matter 
lis now before the courts. 


;are concerned. 

| “The provision for ‘medical treatment’ 
was not inserted for the benefit of any 
— school] for ‘the treatment of the 
Sick,’” 





| North American Company in 1929 through | 


| the 6,425.75 shares of common stock of | 
|the Washington Railway 


Company were credited to capital stock | ON 

of $10 per share and the remainder, $65 ea ina 

per share, was credited to capital surplus SURETYSHIP These bonds are required ; 
on the books of The North American pumee cees , z = a faithful es 
Company. | g Ss tor © tai ul per- 
‘ > a ee ae Png us, formance of any kind of contract. 
ut } mig ell us again, what per-| : 

lcentage of the common shares of the The contractual relations _most 

| Washington Railway and Electric Com-| frequently covered are building or 
pany The North American Company) construction projects. 

owned as of Dec. 31, 1929. Look at page One of 

68. A. 95.5 per cent. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 

















| Pennsylvania Fire Loss 
| In Year Totals 25 Millions 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 1, 


Fires in Pennsylvania during 1930 
caused a loss of $25,000,000 in property 
destroyed, according to incomplete re- 
ports made to the Bureau of Fire Pro- 
tection of the State Police. The reports 
| show that 82 per cent of the fires reported 
| were preventable, the Bureau announced. 
| 
| ing 
preferred stock that it owns in the Wash-) grct 
ington Railway and Electric Company?) the ; 
A. The North American Company received | 
cash dividends regularly on the par value | 
of Washington Railway and Electric pre- 
ferred stock at the rate of 5 per cent per 


Securities of Trolley Concern 





Tra 


nscript of Testimony Relates to Stock of 
Washington Railway and Electric Co. 








a computation of this sort, the 
thing necessary to determine is 
nvestment of The North American 
Company. You undertake to find the 
average investment for the year that you 
j are dealing with, do you not? A. Yes. 
| @. In your computation you have com- 
bined the investment of The North Amer- 
ican Company in both preferred and com- 
mon stock, have you not? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us please what relation the con- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 20 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 1. and proceeds as 
follows: 


Q. The average price per share of Wash- 


| 


annum. 
Q. What dividends have been received 
| on the common stock? A.In 1925 it 
| received 5 per cent dividend, plus an extra 
ington Railway and Electric stock which|°f 20 per cent; in 1926 it received a 5|solidated earnings of the Washington Rail- 
the North American Company obtained| Per cent dividend; in 1927, 6 per cent;| way and Electric Company and its sub- 
lin 1929 by exchange madedirectly with|in 1928, 7 per cent, and in 1929, 7 per! siqiaries bear to the investment of The 
lthe stockholders and by the purchase | Cent. |North American Company in the stock 
through Edison Securities Corporation re-| @. Now, I — to inquire of you re-| of the Washington Railway and Electric 
sulted in a price of $632 per share. 4.| ae a ie Meee “Railway a: | COMPANY: Kd dealing wit earnings 
S. e ie i elation o: 
fence A ig 3 Subsidiaries to’ consolidated earnings of the Washington 
Company in the stock of Washington Rail- Railway and Siectric Company and is 
way and Electric Company. In mak-| 


Q. That is, 6,425.75 shares obtained by 
exchange at the rate of five for one, is| 
recorded at a ledger value on its books of | 
$4,064,054? Which makes an average price 
per share of about $632? A. Yes. 

Q. The total number of shares.of North 
American Company exchanged for 6,425.75 
shares of Washington Railway and Electric 
stock in 1929 was 32,128, was it not? A. 
Yes. 

Q. How did the North American Com- 
pany treat those 32,128 shares on its 
books? A. The 32,128 shares of common} 
stock of The North American Company | 
issued by the company in exchange for 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 








HIGH LIGHTS 


and Electric 


Contract Bonds 


| 

Q. Now, we will talk about the pre-| 
ferred for a moment. Dec. 31, 1929, The) 
North American Company owned what| 
per cent of the preferred shares of the) 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- | 


a Series of 
helpful discus- 
sions about 


Millions of dollars annually are 
spent for schools, hospitals, water- 
works, sewers, bridges, highways, 
and all Contractors building same 


. . . ~ a 
pony? A. 24.2 per cent of the preferred|| a vital phase are required to furnish Surety 
Ss . | : 
Q. Was The North American Company | of Surety- Bonds. 
active in acquiring preferred stock of the | ship 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- ; i ; 
pany while it was acquiring common|| of which this is If at any time we can serve you, either with 


bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
force—at your command! 


stock? A. It was. 

Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, it had acquired | 
a total of how many shares? A. 20,567) 
shares of preferred stock, at a total cost | 
to it of $2,016,404, which was at $98.04 
per share. 

Q. That is a 5 per cent stock, is it not? | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did both the preferred and the com- 
mon have voting rights? A. Yes. 

Q. And what percentage of all voting 
stock is owned by the North American | 
ane" A. 55.1 per cent at Dec. 31, 
1929. | 

Q. The common shares were held by the 
North American Company at $12,072,080, 
or $194.45 per share? A. Yes. 

Q. At what figure were those shares val- 
ued as shown by the books of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company, the ‘ 
consolidated balance sheet? A. At $408.89 
a share, $25,385,322. 

Q. Has The North American Company | 
received cash dividends regularly on the’ 
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| standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York 


Home Office: 
80 John Street New York, N. Y. 





John R. English Frank G. Morris 
Vice President President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 











oss can really enjoy life 


if you are properly insured 


S your house insured so that if it 
burns down you would not lose it all, including the money loaned you on 
mortgage? Have you Life Insurance to cover the mortgage on the house 
in case you should die, so that your wife and children would not have to 
pay it? Have you Life Insurance to secure them an income, or to help put 
your children through college if you should not be here to do it? 


Have you provided against want in your old age should you then be “out 
of business” or possibly have lost your property? Is your business insured 
amply for Fire and Life Insurance so that your family will be protected? 
Are your employees, or any for whom you may be liable, properly insured 
for compensation? Are you insured against accident, disability, and ill- 


ness? Is your auto 
liability? 


mobile insured against fire, thett, collision, and personal 


Have you Life Insurance to cover inheritance taxes? If you haven’t an 
estate on which to pay an inheritance tax, have you a Life Insurance Estate 
which you can leave whole and free from such taxes? If you are insured 
against such contingencies your mind is free trom worry because you have 
made yourself and your family secure for the present and for the future. 


Consult any 


John Hancock agent for all kinds of life insur- 


ance and annuities; also the modern forms of Group. 


Life, 


Li 


Health, Accident and Total Disability. 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-eight years in business. Outstanding Insurance over Three and One-half 


Billion. More 


than 4,500,000 policy holders. If your policy bears the 


name John Hancock, it is as secure as any bond. 
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Week’s Contracts | 


For Public Works 
Total 26 Millions 


Projects Begun in 32 States 
And District of Columbia, 
President's 
Employment Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


RS, $129,361; Great Lakes, building mess | 
hall, $31, 000: St. Clair County, erecting | 
Kings Highway Viaduct at Vandalia over | 
B. and O. Railroad, $200,000; Canton, pav- 
ing South Avenue A; South Avenue B; 
and West Maple Street, $21,746; Chicago, 
compressor building at 9719 Baltimore 
Avenue, $120,000; Kankakee, remodeling 
and adding to post office, northwest corner | 
Harrison and East Court Streets 


and curbing 46th Street from Monon Rail- | 

road to Keystone Avenue, $29,105. 
Iowa.—Iowa City, Mechanical Engineer- 

ing Laboratories for University of Iowa, 


$60,000; Spencer, grandstand, $49,335; 
Sioux City, alterations to Everett School, | 
$34,410; Boone County, graveling and) 


maintaining various secondary roads, $27,- 
000; Kossuth County, graveling county 
trunk and local county roads, $49,000. 


Several Reported by Kansas 


Kansas: Wyandotte County, i 
Central Avenue Bridge, $21,980; repairing | 
East Kansas Bridge, $30,000; Baldwin, 


First Methodist Episcopal Church, $61,893; 
Pittsburg, addition to church at Ninth 


Committee on) 


$25,000. | 
Indiana.—Indianapolis, grading, paving | 


repairing 

















Journal and Calendar of | 
| 


THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


{Continued from Page 7.) 


276 U. S. 600; Bank of Indianola v. Miller, 
276 U. S. 605; Roe v. Kansas, 278 U. S. 191. 

No. 915. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. Frank B. Campbell. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit granted. 


No. 917. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company, petitioner, v. Eugene Bolle. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Appel- 
late Court of the State of Illinois, Sec- 
ond District, granted. 


No. 982. Gong Bell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 
sioner, etc. Further consideration of the | 
petition for writ of certiorari in this case is | 
withheld to await the decision of this 
court in No. 709, Handy & Harman v. | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


No. 754. A. D. Cummins and Company, | 
petitioner, v. The United States. Petition | 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied. The motion to remand to the 
Court of Claims for further findings is also 
denied. 


No. 918. Pacific Northwest Canning Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Skookum Packers’ Asso- 
ciation; and 


No. 919. Pacific Northwest Canning Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Skookum Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. Per curiam: The petition for writs 
of certiorari herein is denied, for the want 
of jurisdiction. Sec. 240 Judicial Code; 
Sec. 347 U. S. Code, Title 28; Postum Cereal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Co. v. California Fig Nut Co., 272 U. S. 693. 

No. 960. W. W. Davis and George Fergu- 
son, petitioners, v. The United States of 
America. 


On petition for writ of Cerrar h, 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap 
peals for the Fourth Circuit; and 

No. 998. Joe Davis, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. On petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 


certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 923. Gust Gerling, petitioner, v. Fred 
J. Dankers, as Executor of the Last Will and 
Testament of William H. Miller, deceased, 
et al.; and 


No. 924. Gust Gerling, petitioner, v. Fred 
J. Dankers, as Executor of the Last Will | 
and Testament of William H. Miller, de- 
ceased, et al. Petition for writs of cer- | 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State | 
of Nebraska denied. | 


No. 925. Wabash Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Henry E. Lindley. Petition for writ | 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Nebraska denied. 


No. 932, Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States of 
America. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit denied. | 


No. 933. Henry C. Zeller and Edward G. | 
Zeller, petitioners, v. The United States of | 
America. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 937. Robert Gordon Duncan, peti- | 
tioners, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 


No. 939. ..Henry A. Schweinhaut, Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of Wardman Park Taxicab 
Company. c., petitioner, v. Delia Flaherty. 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
denied. 

No. 940. Ballard Brothers Fish Company, 
Inc., et al., petitioners, v. Percy 8S. Stephen- 
son, Trustee. etc. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
denied 

No. 941. James W. Merkle, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 

















of certiorari to the United States Circuit 


“ton of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit de- 
nied. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 484. Federal Trade Commission, pe- 
titioner, v. Raladam Company. Leave 
granted to file motion to modify judgment 
within 30 days. Term extended and man- 
date stayed pending disposition of the mo- 
tion by this court. | 


| 
| 
| 


No. 183. State Board of Tax Commis- | 
sioners of the State of Indiana et al., ap- | 
pellants, v. Lafayette A. Jackson. Chester | 


H. Jackson, as Administrator of the Estate | 
of Lafayette A. Jackson, deceased, substi- | 
tuted as the party appellee. Leave granted | 
to file petition for rehearing within 30 days 
and mandate stayed pending disposition of 
the petition by this court. 

Order 
All cases submitted, and all business before 
the court, at this term, having been dis- | 
posed of, it is ordered by this court that | 
all cases on the docket be, and they are 
hereby, continued to the next term. 


Adjourned to the time and place appointed 
by law. 





Power of Tax Board 


| Disputed in California 





Right to Assess Entire Levy | 


Is Questioned 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 1, 


When the California State Board of| 


Pipe Line Assessments 
In District Where Located 


St. Paut, MINN., June 1. 

Pipe lines are personal property, but 
should be assessed in the taxing districts 
where actually located regardless of the 
principal place of business of the corpora- 
tion, Assistant Attorney General W. K. 


| Montague has advised the Minnesota Tax 


Commission. 





‘Individual Debits Decline 


At Federal Reserve Banks 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week end- 


|ing May 27, aggregated $9,993,000,000, or 
12 per cent below the total reported for 
the preceding week and 23 per cent below 
the total for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for’ has ruled. 
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which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,385,- 
000,000, as compared with $10,601,000,000 
for the preceding week and $12,282,000,000 
for the week ending May 28, of last year. 


Utility’s Holdings 


Chain-store License Levy | In Trolley Line 
Voted by Florida Senate | 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 1. | Shown at Inquiry 


The bill (S. 824) imposing a graduated | 
license tax on chain stores has been passed | * : 
by the Florida Senate. The vote was Transcript of Testimony at 
25 to 7. i * 

° > Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Washington Railway 


& Electric Company 















Alabama Ruling on Tax 
On Land-bank Mortgages 


| 

Montcomery, Ata., June 1. | 

Mortgages given to joint stock land 
banks are not subject to the Alabama fil- 
| ing tax, the Attorney General of that State | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
subsidiaries to the investment of The 
North American Company was 31.5 per 
cent in 1925; 23.3 per cent in 1926; 20.3 
| per cent in 1927; 19.1 per cent in 1928, 








J ournal of Proceedings Before 
Court of Claims of United States 





June 


Present: Hon. Fenton .v. Booth, 
Chief Justice; and Hons. William R. 
Green, Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas 
S. Williams, and Richard S. Whaley, 
Associate Judges. 


Judgments for plaintiffs: 

K-308, Henry J. Myers, extr., $9,149.25 with 
interest; opinion by Judge Whaley, Judge 
Littleton and Judge Green concurring in 
the result. 

J-644, James Keith, etc., $56.56; opinion by 
Judge Littleton. 
| D-550, Southern Pacific Company, $493.71; 
opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 











1, 1931 


and 16.9 per cent in 1929, the average 
for those years being 20.1 per cent. 


Q. Now, I would like to ask you just a 
| little bit about “Surplus Reinvested.” Ex- 
actly what do you mean by surplus rein- 
vested? A. Those are the accumulated 
earnings of the Washington Railway and 
| Electric Company and its subsidiaries 
which had been allowed to remain in the 
business of these companies. In other 
words, they are accumulated earnings 
| Which are available to the stockholders as 

dividends, but the stockholder had decided 
to leave them in the business, and to that 
| extent they contribute to the capital 
| which the stockholder has invested in the 
| company and is in that sense an added 

































































Co., opinion by Chief Justice Booth. 
K-180, Edward Maxson, recvr. 
J-548, Swayne Edward Palmer, opinion by 
Judge Green. 


J-599, Mills Novelty Co., opinion by Judge 
Green, concurring opinion by Judge Lit- 
tleton, dissenting opinion by Judge Williams. 


L-224, Women's University Club, see mem- 





“es investment. 
efendant’s demurrers sustaine i- ; ; ; 
diane distnaen: sustained and peti- ' Q. That is, in making this kind of a 


J-615, Wright & Graham Co., opinion by | computation the earnings that the Wash- 

Toe Ors. Balas « re | ington Railway and Electric Company has 
- ° e ationa urety Co., opinion | i y 

uy Sadao Willies p made in one year which have not been 














































































. > : re Goure of A et : ae : H-544, Tucker C. Gibbs, $2,251.85. Opin- F-102, United Cigar Stores C | distributed to stockholders in the form of 
and Locust streets, $30,000. ee ee eae | Se ee ee eee eee oo — ee in mn ion by Judge Littleton. , | America. opinion by Chief Justice Booth, |@ dividend are added to the investment 
K ky:  Louisvill Crescent Hill| Husty v. The United States, 282 U. S. No. 942. Helen Lay, Lumbermens’ Recip- | 7; ‘ , y y | K-53, International Harvester Co. of | M-8. John T. Stone. for the purposes of this computation? A. 

entucky: ouisville, y : ‘ , 

Junior High School, $564,562; addition to| 694, 702. rocal Association et al., etc., petitioners, v. | Cide the question appealed, but should de-| America, $12,500 with interest; opinion by | M. 9, William Patterson et al. | They are. 

unlor 5g enOO!, ane kdal No. 845. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company E. Forrest Mitchell, as Insurance Commis- | termine in its own judgment the correct! Judge Woe H 1,234.93: | M-28. Louis Horkheimer et al. | — 

the Jacobs School, $263,489; Oakdale) petitioner, v. The United States. Petition | sioner of the State of California denied. | amount of tax, the Board has held in a| edielek by Judge Willlaine MKS, 9h ; petitions Cismissed: nvestment in 1929 

Elementary School, $279,108. ; ' for writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims No. 946. Niagara Falls Gas & Electric | proceeding entitled “In re Boca Land| “'g-331, James Shewan & Sons, $237,649.51; Pasi, ———_ Petroleum Co. Q. In 1929 the investment is shown as 
] Vv s streets denied. Company, petitioner, v. William A. Pren- | -” ’ : ; yal Bank of Canada. 9 9 - 5 

Ze SSMand, POVINg various & ;| No. 846. Birkel Music Company, petitioner, | dergast et al., etc., et al.; Company.” The Board’s ruling is incor-| opinion by Chief Justice Booth, with opin- H-58. Java China Japan Lijn. $3,281,578? And the reinvested surplus 
$58,700; constructing sewers in Ocean] \“O..y ited States, Petition fer writ of No. 947. U. S. Light & Heat Corporation |rect and should be disregarded entirely,| ion by Judge Green concurring in part and H- 197, Eastman Kodak Co. at what sum? A. $1,866,339. 

Avenue, Morse, Grafton, and Glecker| Certiorari to the Court of Claims denied. et al., petitioners, v. William A. Prendergast | the California Attorney General has ad-, @issenting in part; and dissenting opinion 3-43, Ashland Leather Co. | @. In 1929 the investment is: show t 
| " ; . : ; by Judge Williams. K-152, Lindsay Light C is shown a 
streets, $28,400. No. 863. Parlex Holding Corporation, peti et al., etc, et al; and . : , Lindsay Light Co. hae 9 * 
vised the Franchise Tax Commissioner | "K-362, Elias R le, $1,704; opinion b what sum? A, $12,022,743 

Maryland: Near Laurel, wells for water| tioner, v. The City of New York. Petition No. 948. City of Niagara Falls, N. Y., ae ‘ a a es een K-273, The Multibestos Co. | Se nies as 
supply at District Training School, $30.000 | for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court | petitioner, v. U. 8. Light & Heat Corpora- If it is our duty to determine the cor- te wredent 5, Caudle, 600134 opin- K-468, Chas. D. Marvin et al. Q. Now, I notice, Mr. Lundvall, also 

= Be remade iorinanela ee plant | of Naw York County, State of New York, a += ee * ~ poeee for writs | rect amount of the tax in a case properly wa'ee "judge Willian. audle, 34; op oa ceeeenient ae. bo |that in this table and computation at 
at Springfield Armory, $105,000 ano 864 Meyersdale Fuel Company. peti- Seat of heoeis tor = second Streuit | before us on appeal, it would seem plain | H-364, American Bridge Co., $48,067; opin- K-550, L. W. Wilson Co. | page 79 of your report, in computing the 

Michigan: Battle Creek ‘extending gas | tioner. v. The United States. Petition for | denied that, we may consider the matter ‘de| ion by Chief Justice Booth. ; L-203, Healdton Oil & Gas Co. |investment of the North American Com- 

‘ aad : : ‘see | writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims No. 951. Frank Shore, petitioner, v. The |novo,’” the Board says. “Otherwise, our) _J-669, William R. White, $2,000; opinion by L-232, Reno Oil Co. pany and determining the basis on which 
main in various streets, $30.000; Selfridge : s | Chief Justice Booth. L-236, Schl 

f iC denied. United States of America. Petition for writ | function would resolve itself merely into » Schlesinger & Bender. you make this computation you have 
Field, 10 officers oo eae . No. 867. Columbia Steel & Shafting Com- | of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the the determination of a dispute between | omhans ee ee Co., $139,401.79; L256, gee. 8. Colton | Elastic Web Co. |Sompined the North twerion, datum 

Minnesota: Aitkin, graveling roads, two| pany, petitioner, v. The United States. | District of Columbia denied : ee ia -290, H. 8. els 0. 
projects, $25,000 and $31,000; Dakota| Petition for writ of certiorari to the Court No. 957. Henry H. Cross Company, peti- | the Commissioner and a taxpayer, both)  J-547, “ee Lumber Co., $61,070.96; L-305, Maryland Coal Co. of Maryland, | investment in common stock with its in- 
Count ding roads, $18,002: graveling| ©f Claims denied. tioner, v. Wilson Rice, Trustee. Petition for |Of whom may be wrong. The primary ob- easy Chi hief Justice Booth. L-348, Mandan Mercantile Co. vestment in preferred stock? The pre- 

ounty, grading s, g | No. 871. Benjamin Clayton, petitioner, | writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- | ject of giving our Board jurisdiction of | 9 re hd & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co., L-376, Alex B. Hull. ferred stock bore a 5 per cent dividend 
roads, $1,500; grading roads, $8,110; | v. The United States. Petition for writ of | cuit Court of Apreals for the Seventh Cir- | this character must have been to substi- e gl Fisica ee Cotel Susticn Booth. -—_ sont Swasey Co. rate, did it not? A. Yes. 

. i | : , -420, Durfee ' 

wore $8,000: Teccosten pmlc san | Ono. 815. FP. b. Manu, petitioner y, The “No.” $09. Browns’ “Shamrock” Linens, tute for the judgment of one man—the| opinion by Judge Littleton. L-59. J. R. Murphy et al. | @.I think, it would be of value if you 

te culverts, $4,100: Scott County, grad-| United States. Petition for writ of certiorari | Ltd. petitioner, v. Prank C. Bowers, as | Commissioner—the judgment of the Board | on ” ee ie White, $497.12; opinion by | 1-507, Waterbury Company. | would tell us why you think the invest- 

crete culverts, $4,100; y, & to the Court of Claims denied. Executor, ete. Petition for writ of ‘cer- | members as to what is the correct tax la-| F307. Jam jooth. eetie 4988 <i: | J-627, Bankers Trust Co. vsetment in both types of stock should 

ing, graevling and culverts, $28,825. No. 902. Harvey S. Stewart, Present Sher- | tiorari to we United States Circuit Court | bility of a corporation.” mannensaum M. Gillespie, $333.34; see — Virginie Gace * a. ‘ be figured for the purpose of this com 

i iff and Tax Collecto f P rl iv co 7. of A eals for the econ: reult enied. a - . am acon é@t al., extrs. pe 

ee Bene aon Miss, et al petitioners ”Y. Edward ‘Hines No. 977, Louis. Bonamico, alias Louio | The only provision in the act for an| , H-494, Crawford Mfg. Co., $954.24 with in- | K-282, Jack Grossman. | putation. A. As the purchase of the pre- 

Missouri: St. Louis, fire engine house Yellow Pine Trustees et al. Petition for writ Toriana, petitioner, v. The United States |appeal to the Board of Equalization is terest; see memorandum. $2,510.93; see ol” tact: ee an ceeanane Co.., findings | ferred stock of the Washington Railway 
west of Price Road, $30,000; grading and) of certiorari! to the United States Circuit of Amerie, Pesiien en saat a ae |found in section 25 and relates only | memorandum, : eee re eo judguent uapended: qpinien by Seas | and Electric Company by the North 
paving Ennis Avenue from Clayton Road) Genieg,° “Ppeals for the Fifth Circult | deals for the Fifth Circult denied. | deficiency assessments,” the Attorney Gen-| | K-166, M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd, | Green. | American Company was necessary in 
to Manchester Road, $42,435; grading and No. 904. Edward E. Marshall, petitioner, No. 986. General Talking Pictures Cor- | eral’s opinion says. “The Board has| $674.41; see memorandum. | L153, Jessie Norwell Hills, extx., defend- | order for it to obtain control and include 
paving Midland Boulevard from Lack-| v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- | portation and DeForest Phonofilms, Inc. | jurisdiction to hear and determine a ques-| 3735, — ag ye ant’s demurrer overruled; opinion by Judge | the common stock earnings in the North 
land Road to Marion Avenue, $95,668; | sige mation for _ of certiorari to eee Se ee. Set . | tion involving the validity of a deficiency| pended. : . , y as. Cesene Wi; ae ct.. emee Ont American Company consolidated earnings, 
piling dikes in the Missouri River at} (Re Court of Appeals of the District of | *meinited States Circuit Court of Appeals |#SSessment and its determination is final,| 1-332, 8. ©. Reading, $2,064.23. ings, judgment and opinion withdrawn; | the latter company’s investment in such 

*# Dozier and Centaur Bends, $45,202; grad-| “Wo. 905. Crimora Manganese Corporation | for the Third Circuit denied. | but it can not go beyond the jurisdiction | L-142, Charles Richardson, $745.50. judgment for plaintiff in the sum of $5.00i | Preferred stock has been included. 
ing, paving and construction sidewalks at! et al., petitioners, v. Ray Lyman Wilbur, No. 995. F. W. Darling. petitioner, v. | conferred upon it and decide issues not | a aaa > byt age 98 — opinion by Chief Justice Booth now | Q. Suppose that the preferred invest~ 
Natural Bridge Road from Kienlen Ave-| Secretary of the Interior.” Petition for writ | Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | Pett; | involved in the question submitted to it. K.265, Robert #. Mills, $5675.19. H-27. The Steel Products Engineering Co., | ent were excluded and the rate of earn 
nue to Vista Place, $26,436; Clayton, pav-| 9) fee ccumbia “foaled — States Circuit Court of Appeals for the |. “Jn the instant case,” the opinion con- K-330, Charlies H. Beasley, $1,738.93. | defendant's motion for new trial over- | 18S Was computed on the common stock 
ing Airport Road, $59,785; Kansas City, No. 913. The United States of America. | Fourth Circuit denied. tinued, “the question presented upon the Petitions dismissed and judgment in favor | ruled. alone, would the percentage be very 
post office at the southeast corner Of| petitioner, v. Pacific Gas and Electric Com. No. 997. Roy Myers, petitioners, v. Tie | appeal was as to the validity of a de- of United States: ae sat meee J-255, Gotham Can Company, plaintiff's greatly increased? A. Very slightly. 
Broadway and Pershing Road, $4,500,000; pany : Petition for writ, of certiorari to the United States ot America. Petition = = |ficiency assessment, and there was not| wiitmns. ng 0., opinion by Judge as ae oe Mi Philipebern. Aniiag with Q. Take the 1929 figures as shown by 
Jefferson City, retaining wall in Missouri) ee ci wenied Of Appeals for | oF st of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit de- | involved the question whether the appel-| —H-63, New York Lubricating Oil Co., opin- | drawing findings of fact, judgment ana {this table. The investment in 1929 is 
River, $46,707; St. Joseph, road work on i aie ante “Gad wat Minette: tiein~ |. aied. jlant was ‘doing business’ in 1929 or| ion by Judge Williams opinion. shown at $12,022,743. How much of that 
road from Faucett to Gower, $96,100;| pany. petitioner, v. The United States of No. 1000. Wiliam Miller. Claimant of the | whether it was entitled to a refund of the sa aa & Detwiler Co., opinion by sie Gee Ghani = was mon from common and 
Salem, high school, $40,000; Buchanan} America. Petition for writ of certiorari to Frenc il Screw “Metmuzel,” petitioner, | tax voluntarily paid for that year. Con- 7 , | . ow much preferre A. $10,040,053 was 
’ Bn , ’ : a : m : J-38, Yankee Export & Trading Co., opin- | Cong. No. 17339, North American Dredg- 5 oe 
County, grading and culverts from Rush- | = Caiied Sores Ses Saws of Appeals s. eae eee oe = ae ae | sequently the Board had no a) ion by Judze Willams, & P ine os AulenMaat's Contig to Clemnlae “vg. | the investment in common and $1,982,690 
ville to Gower, $96,120. | ““No. 916. Charles Hazlitt Cahan Jr., peti- | Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth |to determine the two latter questions or| — J-580, Lewis A. Crossett Co., opinion by | tained and petition dismissed. was the investment in preferred. 

Nebraska: Omaha, church at 2315 Eye tioner, v. The United States of America Crculs seniet. sic a ‘i “ to order a refund of the tax. Its order) - Saaee enue, eleiien. te Seton | Une Disparce Pubioning Gon Klee Maine Publication of excerpts from tran- 

r . iti PW cert i No. Wi r . Fall, petitioner, v. e | ; -5, ser, 5 * ° . » ‘ a 2 
Street, $60,000; addition to hospital, at ee eee = ae 1 igs gic Bodo Se tition tor writ, |i2 that respect must be treated as void, | williams. E. Beegle, legatee; L-250, First National Bank | Script of testimony will be continued 
on Mag ee hana Winch Glsciit denied of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of | being in excess of its jurisdiction. H-74, The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. | of Beaver Falls; L-322, Savoy Oil Company. | in the issue of June 3. 

: rsey: » POSt Oo: » $200,- | “No. 920. Taylor Oil & Gas Company et al., | the District of Columbia dented. 
000; Millburn and Livingston Townships, | petitioners, v. David Burnet, Commissioner No. 1011. J. E. Lane, petitioner, -v. The a = 
paving Parsonage Road, $74,009; Keans-| of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of United States of America. Petition for writ | 
burg, convent, $150,000; Paterson, grading | 
and paving Valley Road, $137,259; Skill- 
man, steam distribution system at power Journal of the Court of L O Y A L T Y G R O U P 
house in State Village for Epileptics, $37,- 
217; Woodbridge, school, $150,000; Cum- 
berland County, paving Port-Norris-Ferry AND NT A THOU VVU SUV OUT ETH GOP AYO. EAG HEV AE NPSL TEIVO AU MPEP ROO PROG SU OITUVETOA.Ue OU OUVEE VATU VONVIUOHOVOIUUHSHTOUVAOTROUTOIUIVOARAYOEULTO,E POUT GO OUGHT ULV EGA 
Road, $4,999; Clifton, paving and grading LS 
Valley Road from Essex County Line to TRUE OPTIMISM 
Van Houten Avenue, $139,000. J a 
° ’ une 1, 1931 
New York Construction True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 
: Present: Presiding Judge William J. | appellee of a trade mark for comppsition in the Present; and Faith in the F 
New York: Brooklyn, constructing ; wood-fiber board, is reversed. e a ai n the Future. 
ae Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar D a ' . b 
bulkhead wall at Gravesend Bay between ; No. 2718. Albert J. Farmer v. William 8. False Optimism is Hope based o esire. 
West 30th and West 37th Streets, $475,-| ©: Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. | pritenard: ‘Opinion by Bland, Associate P . . a om Desks 
# 000; Trinity Hospital at 75 Sunnyside, Garrett and Irvine L. Lenroot. Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent essimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is ackpowledgment of 
Soeaae $255 Pag, emo gee ca Patents Appeals awarding to appellee Priority of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 
, ’ ’ ve - invention of measurin valves, is affir . 
dry house at Onodaga County Home, $75,- No. 2758 and mo. 3180 Cornelius c Un- No. 2886. Thé Golnter Company v. Brons- History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

: A ; : ss 5.-| ruh v. Howard F nyder, an e Maytag ton Bros. and Co., Inc. Opinion by Bland, Verdict is, vavs has oo ee is — - . its ; 
= ins Onondaga pentonsinry, a Company, Assignee of Howard F. Snyder. | Associate Judge. ‘The decision of the Com- it ~~ ferdict is obra es heen, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and it feet proven; tet 

; Canandaigua, War Veterans’ hospital,! Gaceased, v. Cornelius C. Unruh. Opinion | missioner of Patents dismissing the opposi- alse Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fai 
$899,949; Syracuse, office building for pub- | py Graham, Presiding Judge. The decision tion of appellant to the registration by ap- because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

y : Pack i: é f ar f Patent als in an in- ° , 
os eta atinicatn alee Oe re ee ee a imate | oo ) a ae SS ee ee History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 
000: Chnoats o Forks. eliminating highway °' & Washing machine, awarding priority No. 2735. Bassett M. Coffee, v. John L. than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous 
crossing 957485: Fort Jay Sotention har, . Sumner as to ce 14 ene = Greveling. Opinion by Hetheld. Associate in the year 1000 than in 'the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better 
, , , 9 na Jnruh as to counts 12 a , is 8 udge e decision of the Board o atent j , ; + i i 

racks, $300,000; Jamaica, steel tank and as to counts 12 and 13, and affirmed as to Appeals awarding to appellee priority of in- and — prosperous in the i 1900 than in the year 1000A. D.; and History will continue to record the progress of 
water tower at 92nd Avenue and 127th counts 1 and 14. Lenroot, J. dissents from vention of electric systems, is affirmed the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. 
Street, $65,000: Mount Vernon, repaving ‘he conclusion of the majority reversing No. 2738. Archibald W. Larson and Wil- It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way 

< eal : : ; to counts 12 and 13 liam S. Campbell v, Benjamin L. Eicher. better and more prosperous than the year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 
and widening Stevens Avenue between No. 2763. California Canneries Company | Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The in full , ’ 
Wilson Place and West Lincoln Avenue, y. Lush'us Products Company. Opinion by decision of the Board of Patent Appeals in fullest measure. 
$34,749: Munson, Elmont and _ East Grekam, Pesskiing Jats. vat oe the awarding to appellee etlerly 06 zene - Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

4 : . ‘ i he Cc ssi § smiss »rocesses for ma -liver- A say : ° A . * 
ee ea in ganar and Hew opposition of appellant to the registration | amrmed. , ee “Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” a 
Bridge edede in Maat Meadow, 640.087: IE gy trade mark for canned eho ng P.yid ation, Saxe Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. That 
s ’ : , s, is versed. Stow. n by . . : iwi , j ; y 7 i ivi i j 
New York, addition to shed over Slip No. No. 2770. The Celotex Company vy. Arthur The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals individuals have suffered Temeatenes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals will — sratertees 
3, Whitehall Ferry Terminal, $47,945; shop Edward Millington, etc. Opinion by Gra- awarding to appellee priority of invention of in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
at 4 Irving Place, $350,000; Boro of Bronx hem. Presiding jaeae a San = ® mine car, is reversed. - ies all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress and prosperity. 
’ ors ues Yommissioner 0 atents dis sin > - No. 2 otex Company v. bs 

constructing water main in Jerome and position of appellant to the registration by cago’ Panelstone Company. Opinion by Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
Webster Avenues, East 204th Street and |; — Hatfield, Associate Judge. The decision of may ridicule it and tell et that some day he will say “I told you so.” Have coirage and make known your a 
City of Yonkers, $168,342; Auburn, paving! _,,. ; : : the Commissioner of Patents dismissing the Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
and constructing sewers in various streets, i. Beetne. Naval Marine Hospital, ereline ot a tenae auth. Ge aeeieieaen known your Faith in the Future; make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 
$31,013; Fabius, grade and high school, °* Wisconsin: LaCrosse. sewers in various| Wall board, is reversed. turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 
$248,000. ; aamaas Mil ae k b id tw t No. 2739. Trustees for Arch Preserver Shoe of harkening to cowardly fear. 

North Dakota: St. Johns, inspection Streets, $78,211; Milwaukee, bridge a €St| patents v. James McCreery & Company. NEAL BASSETT, President. 
station and apartments, $64,754 Walnut Street over Milwaukee Road,| opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The : : 

P a es $90,000; bridge at West Cherry Street over decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
Highway Jobs Done in Ohio Milwaukee Road $60,000: Milwaukee, dismissing the opposition of appellant to UINVOAVOOUAEUUYOOANUAVOOUISO PSG SONA TU AHS ULTOUAUHERUAOV TEU AYTO ATAU ASOT AYOAAOO AVATAR AN SODAS OAEU YOUVE ASOLO ULES ASSAYED LUAL UH 

Ohio: Bellefontaine, junior high school, | County, brildge at Silverspring Road over| the resistration by appellee of a trade mark NEAL BASSETT, President 
$200,000; Cuyahoga County, grading, Milwaukee Northern Railroad, $166,000;| No. 2757. Ex parte George J. Neth. Opin- JOHN KAY, Vice-President and MREMEN’S | . HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- AW JERSEY KEMP, 24 Vice-President 
draining, curbing and paving Triskett | pjatteville, sewage disposal plant, $24,000:| ion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The deci- FIR ’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NBWARK, NEW J 
Road, No. 2; Berea Road to Lorain Road,' Fond Du Lac County road grading, drain-| ‘ion of the Board of Patent Appeals denying jeniimeuneesteintanntn 

; : : ‘ : . , ortal laim f appellant's application for NEAL BASSETT, Ch irman of Board 
* Lakeside and Ontario Avenues, $157,345; ing and resurfacing, $32,900. a a ee S an oe nares oo eungrertie HENRY M. GRATZ, President oo ve stems JOHN KAY, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 WitcpHASSINGER, Vice-President 

amllton ounty, paving in oOlumbla Wyoming: Sheridan, post office, registers, is affirmed s ce-Presiden ce- Presiden 
Township, Yononte Road from Duck Creek | - a THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Road to corporation line of Cincinnati, . 

. i , ; NEAL BASSETT, President 
cere pee @ Sycemore Township. CENSUS OF DIST RIBUTION | JOHN KAY, Vice-President 4H. HASSINGER, Vice-President” PWEEEA'T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24. Vice-President 
Cooper Road, $123,699; Sugar Creek, high | THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
( -— Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) ———___—___ 
school, $85,000. NEAL BASSETT, President 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, erecting Oo nd ae s Announced b Census Bureau JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden . H. HASSINGER, Vice President WELLS 'T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 
public utility show room and office at Populati na . 7 as y - NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBUR GH, PA. 
reets 75,000; ts- Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, net sales Se ee eRe ee ne 
ee = oe oe 1 - eee at (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including NEAL BASSETT, President 
oan 4 it ee Pitt sets ‘$200,000. vont part-time employes), F: | JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. * Vice-President 

niversity of Pittsburgh, $200,000; f 
at gl $500,000" Amsterdam, N. Y., 1930 Population, 34,817 } SUPERIOR FIRE "INSURANCE COMPANY 

South Dakota: Pierre, grade and high A B EEE D _£E F NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
school for Indian Agency, $90,000. All stores 525 1,061 $17.699.050 100.00 $2,914,220 $1,618,304 W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 

Tennessee: Kingsport, improvements to Gynklec*tore | independen: yo (26S “5-339 281 dons andr 3481808 WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice Presiden ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 

SSSC + At1Bs , : 3 Chains (four or more units oe 59 2 3,58 : A . 
Fairview Avenue, $15,800. All other types of organization..... 23 7B 1,066,858 6.03 227.087 112,415 iat CONCORDIA. ‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
Pi Line Laid in Texas Auburn, N. Y., 1930 Population, 36,652 CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
Texas: mom pipe line in East and ore A . B Cc D E F JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
Middle Fields of  . $1.500.000: Mav-| All stores ....... 643 1.755 $21,995,481 100.00 $3,773,818 $2,222,629 THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; ce kee } p Single-store independents ....... 536 = 1,169 15.129.633 68.79 3,020,564 1,516,167 
erick County, hydroelectric plant near) Chains (four or more units) .-.. 78 418 «5,142,924 23.38 461,413 514.947 CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 7 : NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
Eagle Pass, $800,000; Bay City, jail, $85,- all other types of organization...... 29 | 168 —1.722,924 7.83 291,841 191,515 UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
000; Cameron County, paving from High- Batavia, N. ¥. 1930 Population, 11,375 zs 
way No. 96 west through Primera, $50,000; * NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

. 3 : All stores - 339 908 $11.916.161 100.00 $1,983,446 $1,288.477 CHAS. H. YUNKER, President “4 , " ‘di A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pre t 
eg = aes + nee — Single-store independents 272 500 7.745.008 65.00 1.418.808 905.835 ELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President oe Sat, Verne ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President thon 

ad, , , 1 ar aring Chains (four or more units) ...... 35 163 1, d q s 74, ’ 
from end of pavement to three and one- All other types of organization... 32,155 2.511.572 | 21.08 253,919 218.471 MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 

; ‘ Schenectady, N. Y., 1930 Population, 95, 
Road apne paving Fale, Court "Drive 1 o Tes $ n sa 7 $5 16 17 J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 8. LANDERS, Vice Pres, & Geni Sant “ mo Ww M. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
from Highway No. 4, south, $30,000 oa e independents ........: 1 T 2512 $7995 960 13.21 *5'524°900 #3001 229 EARL R HUNT, Vice-Pres. 8. K. Meche RE, Vice JOHN KAY, Vice-Fres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 
\ . & & ° Yi ° Si le-stor i D its eR 7 7.995 024, d . 
Utah: Gas mains from Midvale to| Chains (four or more units) 176 “B45 12.564.266 © 21.13 1.111.487 1.244.965 THE METROPOLITAN © CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
, 1 r ty, iz 317 : 218, 1,040, 52 

Pleasant Grove and from Provo City to All other types of organization. ; 62 808 9,317,366 15.66 1,218,020 j | ee 

Spanish Fork, $1,000,000; Mt. Pleasant Syracuse, ¥. vy — eae a E F Cc. W. WRIGENSP AY, Procisent - PA 8. LANDERS, Vieo-Pres. «& : Gen'l Couns Ws YAN WINKLE, Vice- President. aE ,0; EEIGENSPAN. Vice-President 

wer plant, $40,000. All stores casescnbweae ..3,128 12,011 $138,065,947 100.00 $18,977,418 $16,786,153 - e Viee-P res 4. H. co-President 5 T. BAS » Vice-Presiden 
Tania: Arlington, administration | Single-store independents 2,581 7,642 96.333.945 or 13.707 606 11.003,518 COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
building, $39,870; near Hampton Roads, Chains (four or more units) 387 2,381 - 3 J J i et 

: 1 ot ypes a a 16,888,730 12.24  2,625,70 2,584,390 - s : 
improving field quarters building at Naval | A! other types of organization... 160 1988 16-BB8TN ag ’ WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Air Station, $82,697; Marion, school build- A B Cc D E F | 844 Rush Street, Chicago. Tl. __ 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
ing, $25,000; Blacksburg, dairy husbandry all stores a ecg strrssssees 4.700 sam 036 243,006 100.00 $8,979,176 06.541 890 A. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey @b ‘Genseme Sinaes 

ildi : j = ingle-store independents .........+. ’ . ' , | , er = 
building, $150,000; and mechanical en- | Ciiins (four or more units) ....... 148 1.031 11,213,704 19.73 —1.2391066 —«-1,291.306 Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
gineering laboratory, $50,000, in comnec-| 4); other types of organization...... 90 817 7,079,883 12.45 1,192,635 1,091,221 A. B. M. SMITH 461-467 Bey St., Toronte, Canada F Ase’t Managers 
tion with Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Sioux City, Iowa, 1930 Population, 79,183 JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R.COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
Samper Field, hospital, $278,000. |? All Lon 4754 $52 036 787 100.00 $7 225 342 96.227 534 
_oeeeengten: — = —_ -_ Single-store independents 863 3.395 37.880.732 «71.89 «5.518.100 4.372.783 LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 

commissioned officers quarters, Chains (four or more units) ........ 156 867 10,029,842 19.03 1,105,697 1,202,471 
® single quarters; 15 officers’ quarters, $225,-| All other types of organization...... 52 492 4,786,213 9.08 601,545 652,280 











_ Is Reviewed in 
Lighterage Suit 


Three Representatives of 
Baltimore and Maryland 
Testify in Rate Cases Be- 
fore I. C. C. Examiners 


_ New York, N. Y., June 1.—Representa- 
tives of Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land, through counsel, John P. Hill and 
C. R. Seal, and three witnesses, took the 
stand against Boston in the Boston 
lighterage suit, today before Interstate 
Commerce Commission Examiners. The 
three witnesses were George H. Pouder, 
Director of the Export and Import Bu- 
reau of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce; W. T. Medford, Assistant Director, 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau, and 
James H. Preston, former Mayor of Balti- 
more and chairman of the Port Develop- 
ment Commission of Baltimore. 


Baltimore, through its witnesses, con- 
tended that Boston had certain advan- 
tages over Baltimore in the way of a 
shorter distance to Europe for its sailing 
vessels, being the first ‘inbound port of 
call and the last outbound port of call, 
and the handicaps under which the first 
named port labors were thus sufficient 
to justify the continuance of the present 
port differential which Baltimore enjoys 
and which Boston would like to have 
eliminated. 


Existing Rates Defended 


It was also contended that Baltimore 
uses a lighterage and marine service which 
is considered unusually economical in 
point of cost due to the fact that the 
port is so compact. It was pointed out 
that the city complains because it was 
one of the few Atlantic ports which did 
not receive one of the Government's mod- 
ern army base plants during the war. 


“The port development commission,” 
said former Mayor Preston, “itself feels 
that its labors of 10 years, large amounts 
of money spent on studies, surveys and 
analyses, and its program for the future, 
would be largely nullificd were Baltimore 
to be deprived of the legitimate rail-rate 


advantages which the port has had for | 


so many years. These have been approved 
and reapproved by the Commission, so 


that it would seem that their equity and | 


justice should be permanently established. 
“I do not mean to give the impression 


RAILROADS .. . FINANCE 





Boston Complaint Eight Cities Plan 


Projects: Established 


rate agreements has just been announced 
ment of the changes follows in full text: 


ber Steamship Lines, Inc., Dollar Steam- | 
ship Line, Kerr Steamship Company, Inc., 
Kokusai Lisen Kabushiki Kaisha, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha and 


establishment of a conference to be known 
as the Far East Conference in the trade 














To Build Airports | 


in 12 
Communities, Postponed 
In 10 Others 


« 

For the week ending May 28, the Aero- | 
nautics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following cities pro- | 
pose the establishment of municipal air- 
ports: 

Ripon, Calif.; Griffen, Ga.; Hibbing, | 
Minn.; Barnesboro, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; | 
Bryan, Tex.; Waukesha, Wisc,; Oakland, 
Calif., (Commercial). 

The municipalities which follow should 


common carrier operation on definite 
routes, with reliable schedules and ap- 
proximately uniform rates. The field for 
individual service or bargaining is negli- 
|gible. While experience with intrastate 
|regulation indicates the difficulty of so 


be deleted from the list of “proposed air- | Coins, ie eee — a ee 
> : pos acter of the service makes the devis 

ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | of a rate structure fair to the public and 

lished pA ‘apne & oe Sauaeees heres } to the operator at least theoretically prac- 


been indefinitely postponed | ticable. 
y eel y “In the case of moior truck operations, 
Established: Lockhart, Ala.; mune ca p 


é n E Sterling, | few of the conditions thus favoring reg- 
Colo. ; Bristol, Torrington, Conn.; Wil- | ulation exist and those which do exist are 
mington, Del.; Kewanee, Ml. Salina, applicable only in greatly diminished de- 
Wichita, Kans.; Ross, Ky.; Waterville, Me.; gree. On the other hand, the difficulties, 
Gorham, N. H.; Ashley, N. D. iegal and practical, have complete and 


Indefinitely Postponed: Amity, Ark.; | increasing application. We therefore op- 
Avon Park, Kissimmee, Lake Worth, Fia.; | pose such regulation. We believe it to be 


Elberton, Ga.; Centerville, Idaho; Lincoln. | ynwise from the point of view of the 


Ill.; Washington, Iowa; Marksville, La.; | shipping public, from that of the public 
Elephant Butte, N. Mex.—Issued by the | in general and from that of the railroads 
Department of Commerce. | themselves.” 

Chamber of 


a eet The National rag ace es 
Modified Compacts seediaa senale spaleasians of raitroad 
Of Several Shipping 
Lines Are Approved 


regulations urged by railroad representa- 


tives at the recent hearings, leaving that 

to the judgment of the Commission, but 

it adds: “The burden of the justification 
Far East, Pacific, and United 
Kingdom Ports Involved 
In Agreements Which 


advanced by the railroads for these re- 
quested modifications was the restrictive 
Cover Joint Shipments 


effect of regulation upon the carriers’ 
ability to deal with individual situations. 
In view of the essential differences between 
the services rendered, such hampering 
while annoying to the railroads would be 
fatal to the motor vehicle whose very 
function is to render individual service.” 
It adds that “in view of the degree to 
| which truck regulatory bills have, almost 
always under railroad auspices, been 
passed by State legislatures, it is almost a 
spectacular circumstance that so far as 
any interest other than the railroads has 
made itself heard in these proceedings, it 
| has been to oppose truck regulation.” It 
said that railroad witnesses, asked as. to 


Approval of several modifications of 


by the Shipping Board. The announce- 


Far East Conference, of which the Bar- 


ment covering through shipments of 
canned fish, canned goods and dried fruit 
| from Pacific Coast ports of call of Dollar 
Line to Norwegian ports of call of the 
Norwegian America Line, via New York, 
approved by the Board April 22, 1931. The 
only change to be effected by the modifi- 


American Pioneer Line are yyw, 
The agreement modified provides for 


‘between United States Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and the Far East. This agreement 
was approved by the Board Novy. 4, 1922. 
Conference action under this agreement 
is by two-thirds vote of the ovarties 
thereto. The modification now submitted 
for approval proposes to change the basis 
of conference action by substituting the 
word “majority” for the words “two- 
thirds” in clauses 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 21 and 


that Baltimore considers that its present 
differentials are as great as they should 
be fairly to reflect Baltimore’s transporta- 
tion advantages as compared with ocher 
ports. I am only speaking with reference 
to the rate advantages which we now 
have. Baltimore at great cost has been 
making strenuous efforts to improve and 
increase its overseas and coastwise water- 
borne commerce. The threat of a change 





cation submitted is extension of the scope 
of the agreement to cover shipments of 
all commodities moving over the connect- 
jing lines of the two carriers trom Pacific 
Coast to Norway. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Puget 
Sound Navigation Company.—The agree- 
|ment modified provided for through move- 
|ment of shipments from United States 
|Gulf ports to Puget Sound ports, with 


in differential is verey disturbing and up- 
sets the business of the port, and the 
railroads, and steamships, serving Balti- 
more.” 

Advantages in Sailings 


Mr. Pouder said that Boston enjoys 
certain important advantages in the mat- 
ter of steamship sailings time to Euro- 
pean ports as contrasted with Baltimore. 
“Under the existing rail differential,” he 
said, “as a rule Baltimore is able prac- 
tically to offset these Boston advantages 
in through rail and ocean time in transit 
but under the parity of rail rates as con- 
tended for in the Boston complaint, Bal- 
timore would, in my opinion, be placed at 


jis to remain with the Secretary for a 


a serious disadvantage as compared with | 


Boston.” 


Mr. Medford’s testimony dealt chiefly | 


with an analysis of rates and distances 
in Boston and Baltimore cases to interior 
points, which, he showed, in some in- 
stances, were not in favor of Batlimore. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24458.—Schlesser Brothers, Kenton, Oreg. 
yx. Great Northern Railway. Against appli- 
cation of rates based on those applicable to 
ordinary horses and mules as applied to open 
range horses or mules, fit only for*slaughter 
for making glue stock, etc., as unjust, un- 
reasonable, and prejudical as applied to ship- 
ments from points in Montana to points in 
Oregon. 

No. 24458, Sub. 1.—Unreasonable, unjust and 
prejudicial rates on range horses mules for 
slaughter, from Linsey, Mont., to Kenton. 
Ask for cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates. 

No. 24459.—Harrison Engineering & Con- 








struction Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Against 
rate of 41.5 cents on shipments of iron and 


steel rails, cross-ties, and fastenings carloads, 
from Baker, Ill., to River Sioux Iowa, as un- 
just and unreasonable. Ask for cease and 
desist order, and reparation to basis 
rates Commission may consider reasonable. 
No. 24460.—D. E. Ryan Company v. New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
reparation on account of unreasonable com- 
bination rates on carload of potatoes from 


Pease, Minn., to Nashville, Tenn. Ask for 
reparation. 
No. 24461--Temple-McCoy Grain Co., Tex- 


Arkana, Ark., v. Texarkana & Ft. Smith Rail- 
Way. Against a commodity 
per 100 pounds on shipments of oats, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
points in Arkansas, as unjust and unreason- 
able to extent exceeded a specific published 


rate also against rate of 32!, cents from Des 
Ask for cease 


Moines, to same destination. 
and desist order, and reparation. 


No. 24462.—M. J. Dark & Sons, Grand Rapids, 
Unjust 


Mich., v. Hlinois Central 
and unreasonable rates 
bananas from Mobile, 
Grand Rapids, 


Railroad. 
on shipments 
and New Orleans, 
Lansing, Detroit, 


of 


tion. 


Ask for 


rate of 29 cents 
from 
transited at Texarkana, to | 


to 
and Kala- 
mazoo, asks for rate of 83 cents and repara- 


of | 


24 of the agreement 9n file. 


proposes to amend clause 22 of the orig- 


days’ notice in writing to the Secretary, 
| whereas the original agreement requires 
90 days’ notice. 


'transhipment at Seattle, and was approved 
| by the Board June 24, 1930. Modification 
of this agreement is requested to record 
the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line as the suc- 
cessor of the Redwood Line, Inc., as a 
participating carrier therein. 


Withdrawal of Parties 
The modification now submitted also 


inal agreement to read as set forth in the 


memorandum. This amended clause pro- 


vides for withdrawal of parties upon 60 


As in the case of the 
agreement on file, the amended clause 
provides that the $25,000 penalty deposit 





period of 90 days after notice of with-| 
drawal, at the expiration of which time 
if no complaint or unsatisfied award is 



















Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 





in New York State 


Los Angeles, California 
4%% Bonds, due March 16, 1947-49 
Yielding about 3.95% 


San Francisco, California 


444% Bonds, due July 1, 1956-65 
Yielding about 4% 


The Port of New York Authority 
(Holland Tunnel) 
44%4% Bonds, due March 1, 1948-59 
Yielding about 4.05% 


Detroit, Michigan 
444% Bonds, due May 1, 1938-51 
Yielding abeut 4% -4.15% 


Complete circulars on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Cerner William, New Yerk 
Ground Fleer, Woodward Bidg., Washingten, DBD. C. 











| *Deficit. 





‘Federal Regulation of Buses 
Opposed as Burden on Public 





Automobile Chamber of Commerce Foresees 
Heavy Expense and Negligible Benefits 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


; the effectiveness of State truck regulation 

in regions with which they were familiar, 
were almost uniformly bitter in proclaim- 
ing its ineffectiveness, although the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, through its 
general counsel, as spokesman for the pro- 
ponents of regulation, “has demanded a 
|very far-reaching governmental inter- 
ference with what is a strictly private 
business.” 

After declaring that governmental in- 
terference with private business should 
not be extended, that the motor truck 
regulation proposed is unconstitutional and 
if constitutional is impracticable, and is 
| disadvantageous to the railroads, the mem- 
orandum concludes as follows: 


Effect of Regulation 


On Extension Discussed 
“Regulation, if effective, would operate 


as definitely to prevent the extension* of | 


railroad-controlled truck operations, which 
would or might compete with existing 
motor truck operations as in the converse 
case. A large corporation like a railroad 
; company is a shining mark to be hit when 
|less conspicuous competitors escape. If 
| there is to be equality of opportunity, the 
railroad will be given no right to pre-empt 
the field of motor truck transportation 
and no special privileges in that field. 

“The fact the field is, according to the 
| railroads’ statement of the matter, al- 
ready very fully occupied by motor car- 
| riers who are competitors of the railroads, 
; Suggests very strongly that in a situation 
of national regulation, it might well be 
| the railroads and not their present com- 
}petitors who would find themselves ex- 
cluded. 

“For these reasons, it is at least doubt- 
ful whether in advocating further truck 
| regulation, the railroads are not creating 
for themselves serious difficulties in the 
future when the economics of the problem 
of the power adjustment of the rail and 
highway carrier shall have, in the light 
of experience, become more clear.” 

The Merchants Association of . New 
York in its conclusion pointed out that 
under present law, neither rail nor water 
interstate carriers can file with the Com- 
‘mission joint rates in connection with a 
motor transportation company and the 
association suggested amendments of the 
law accordingly. It proposed the follow- 
ing: “We think the law. should be 
amended so as to provide that a rail or 
water line may file rates to cover trans- 
portation in connection with a highway 
motor line, such rates to be subject to 
the same regulation now governing the 
filing and publication of rates by carriers 
under the present Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

Such motor lines joining with rail and 
water carriers in through joint rates, it 
stated, should comply with the provisions 
of that act. “Motor lines filing rates in 
cognection with other common carriers 
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New Rail Rates Delayed 


On Stone and Limestone. 


By an order just entered in I. & S. 


until Dec. 30, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to cancel the present 


commodity rates on stone, natural, rough | 


| quarried blocks, pieces or slabs, also stone, 

broken and crushed, in carloads, 
|Marbleton, Rush Tower and St. Marys, 
Mo., to Kellogg, Ill. (on traffic destined 
beyond), and to apply in lieu thereof 
higher class rates. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3604, 
the Commission has suspended from May 
31 until Dec. 31 the operation schedules 
proposing to restrict the application of 
rates on limestone from Mosher, Mo., to 


destinations in southern Illinois to apply | 
only on agricultural limestone, in carloads, ' 
which would result in higher through or | 


combination rates on ground limestone, in 
carloads. 


Protest Filed to Report 
In Great. Lakes Coal Case 


The Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau and others, in’ exceptions just 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its case (Docket 23241) against 
| the Baltimore & Ohio and other rail- 
roads, involving lake cargo coal rates, said 
the Commission’s examiner, C. M. Bard- 
well, erred in the conclusions in his re- 
port. The Bureau said the examiner 
should have found that there are no cir- 
cumstances and conditions of transporta- 
tion Which offset the disadvantages of 
geographical location and the relatively 
longer hauls of the southern coal. It dis- 
putes his conclusion that the rates as- 
sailed are not unduly prejudicial or un- 
duly preferential. 





Grade Crossing Removal 
In Atlantic City Favored 


TRENTON, N. J., June 1. 

As a means of eliminating all but one 
of the grade crossings. in Atlantic City 
where four people have been killed and 10 
| injured in the last five years despite con- 
tinuous protection, the State Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners has just ap- 
proved a plan whereby joint terminal fa- 
cilities will be provided for the Pennsyl- 
vania and Reading railroads at the pres- 
ent Reading Co. site. 

The cost of the change is estimated to be 
$6,000,000, the Commisioners stated, which 
is the lowest of any plan suggested. Ac- 
tual construction was ordered to be begun 
by Nov. 1, 1931, and the work is to be 
completed by Nov. 1, 1935. 


should, however, be left entirely free,” it 
added, “so far as strictly highway trans- 
portation is concerned when not in con- 
nection with common carriers now subject 
to the act, from any regulation not im- 
posed upon other highway transportation 
companies. 

“To express this thought in another 
way, a highway transportation company 
making joint rates with a common car- 
| rier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
| Act should, with respect to the traffic it 
handles strictly over the highways in 
local service, be left in the identical posi- 
tion that water lines are in today with 
respect to their port to port traffic.” 














Docket No. 3603, the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission has suspended from May 30) 


from | 





STATE TREASURER 
OF OREGON 





Photo by Davies. 
RUFUS C. HOLMAN ’ 


To succeed the late Thomas B. Kay, 
who died in office suddenly April 29, 
last, Governor Meier appointed Ru- 
fus C. Holman, manufacturer, of 
Portland, to be State Treasurer of 
Oregon. Treasurer Holman assumed 
office May 1. He was formerly a 
member of the Board of Commis- 

sioners of Multnomah County. 


Western Maryland Line 
Proposes to Pledge Bonds 


The Western Maryland Railway applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 28 for authority to pledge $5,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds 
as security for notes which may be is- 


sued and sold by the carrier. (Finance 
Docket No. 8856.) 


“Applicant believes that its financial 
needs may require the issuance and sale 
of notes maturing not more than two 
‘years after their date and aggregating 
not more than 5 per cent of the par value 
of the securities of the applicant then out- 
Standing, and in order to issue and sell 
said notes it will be necessary to pledge. 
as security for their payment said first 
mortgage gold bonds,” it was explained. 





Weight of Sea Cables 


The deep-sea section of a North Atlantic 
telephone or telegraph cable is usually 
about one inch in diameter and weighs 
approximately two tons a mile. The ends 
of such a cable near shore, however, 
weigh more than 20 tons per mile.— |! 
| (Department of Commerce.) | 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 








Reading Company New York, New Haven & Hartford Union Pacific R. R. 
wee against the withdrawing party the | ‘April Four months April ener cleat tite Sisiis eaaniioe 
pefhalty deposit is to be refunded. 1931 1930 1931 193 1931 1930 1931 930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
The modification of clause 22 now sub-| Freight revenue ...... sesvececoeceses $5,382,669 $6,215,482 $2.15 208 ee $4,912.795 $9,508. 205 $8 0.208 ot ay $5.734,562 $6,028,942 $22,707,967 $23.536,961 
itte tains also ew vision Passenger revenue ....... cece eee 401,217 517,530 668, 192,40: 3.050.934 3,548.1 984, 254,764 755,896 916.173 2,934,735 3,667,861 
= a ie a aan | Total operating revenue ...... eee 6,281,098 7,194,156 25,502,133  29.650,226 8.995.908 10,298,632 34,251,884 40,108,752 7.173.974 7.721.908 28258645  30,092.742 
Total operating expenses ....... sone 5,548,169 6,161,798 22,317,457 24 951,642 6.047.532 6.996.748 23,424,572 27,454,486 5.446.552 5.806.385 20.758.611 22.252.643 
party not made the subject of a com- | Net railway operating income ...... 460.113 747711 2.137.019 ‘3.597.550 1.825.376 2070406 6234109 7.705.730 Bigass 4 k'1502ap 41080223 4°818,503 
plaint within 90 days after the giving 
of notice of withdrawal shall not at any | Seaboard Air Line Ry. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Southern Railway 
time thereafter be made the basis of an April ia a mere April on we months Four months 
‘ i 1931 : 3 K 1931 930 ‘ 9% 1931 1930 1931 
arbitration action or preneune and that | preight revenue .........+- seeeees $3,560,956 $3,741,502 $13,200,359 $14,629,161 $7,691,888  $9,827.214 $30,430,038 $37,312,762 $7.303.715 $8,737,731 $27,199,903 $32,629,283 
any right or cause of action under the passenger revenue ......... 337,658 416,371 2,072,882 2,820,212 750.374 976.390 2'987 120 4.127.853 1'108'493 1437 786 4.456.495 6.177.165 
agreement based thereon is to be com- Total operating revenue .... 4.344.731 4,584,271 16,950,916 19,362,062 9.474.705  11.973.713  37.222.578  46.027,522 91148460  11.089611 34401192  42.300.815 
pletely extinguished. Total operating expenses 3,365,308 3,578,480 13,216,385 14,582,647 8.233.760 9945.143  30.703.633 37,796,425 7'180'340 8100653 28323772 32.843.351 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Net railway operating income ....., 523,078 550,432 1,802,708 2,911,665 124.954 881.472 1,830,866 3,640,302 11044370 «21020726 «2609950 «5.756.516 
Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd.—Modi- | Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Erie Railroad Wabash Ry. 
fication of agreement providing  for| April Four months April Four months pril caissinamiibik 
through movement of shipments of canned 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 _ 1930 1931 1930 1931 193 
fish, canned goods and dried fruit from | Freight revenue ..........++ ey oe $1,.229.401 $1 eae 00.877 200 ee $5,701 soe 96,522,580 $22,503,202 $25.94) 276 §3.778.822 $4,890,251 $14,280,394 $18.492.857 
i ar li assenger revenue ........4+ cphanis 191,073 255, 168, ,053,768 645,52 763,62: 2,550,516 018,158 343.940 426,826 1,372,817 1,898, 
ge yrad — i a Fn * — ~~ Total operating revenue ...... eoees 1,566,687 1,962,692 6,182,224 8,103,331 6.942.175 7,970,705 27,298,513 31,691,307 4.445 348 5.724.728 16.857 904 21.853.190 
to Liverpool, London, Glasgow and other | 70131 operating expenses ...... Re 1.418.470 1.698.142 5,604,440 —-6, 743,117 3.580384 6585325 21516750 26.233.98 sinuses || 2388001 «13666840. 17,087,199 
United Kingdom ports of call of Cunard | net railway operating income ....., *781 92.992 *71.869 631,134 860.801 910.304 4.056.403 «3.572.519 aor ant ner any con'4i6 -2'334.180 
Line, which agreement was approved by iu ‘ : 
the Board April 22, 1931. By the modifi- Great Northern Ry. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Atlantic Coast Line 
7 8 i it is ro} se t >X- April Four months April Four months . April Four months 
or as cae os habe shi seamen 1931 1930 1931 93 1931 1930 1931 1930 1° 40a 1931 93 
en green ea ship: sya. | Freight revenue ........++0+ $4,821,771 $6,024,274 $19,146,644 $21,929,692 $4.021,286 $4,273,968 $14,779,066 $16,852,431 $4,566,260 $4,413,012 $17,735,609 $17.915,472 
of all commodities moving on through bills | passenger revenue .......... 450,638 663,876 1.942.594 3.059.892 704°724 800.524 2.878.262 3.275.775, seeace | Sioa aaaaats | S.GS1. 402 
of lading from Pacific coast ports to the Tota! operating revenue 5,841,572 7.425.108 23.377 908 3.007.508 5.433.158 5.848.386 20,304,966 22.964,403 5.991 836 6148325 24.443.531 26.336,943 
United Kingdom ports covered by the | Total operating expenses ..... eteeee 4,968,427 515, 183, aaines 4,030,177 4,424.66 5,881,788 704 3,977,941 4,378,074 16,297,699 18,085,4 
agreement on file. The basis of through Net railway operating income .....-. 90,898 136,060 927,634 674, 882,451 918,923 2.587.933 2,942.70: 1150658 1019144 4.885.614 5.319.583 
rates and the apportionment thereof, as Boston & Maine Railroad Chicago & Alton R. R. Chicago & Eastern Mlinois 
well as the cost of transhipment at New| April Four months April Four months Anvil Four months 
York, are to continue as in the present 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
agreement. Freight revenue .........005 eacdaee $3,527,284 $3,940,831 $13,315,720 $15,451,935 $1,179,852 $1,443,563 $4,634,398 $5. 700,463 $1,035,285 $1,314,135 $4,215,070 «$5,462,043 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.. with | Passenser revenue .....-... 915,919 1,070,237 4,009,808 4.710.548 271,741 362,352 1,164,774 = 1,571,515 154.481 208.814 656.251 937.721 
eae): See 5; a Total operating revenue 5,156,393 5,810,589 20,087,647 23,243,393 1.630.662 2,021,499 6,469,764 8,143,414 1.313031 1.681.280 5.348.673 7,009.220 
Norwegian America Line.—Modifies agree- | Total operating expenses ... 3.727.592 4,398,460 14,792,021 ‘17,585,068 1.183.255 1,668,848 «5.337.455 «6.707.377 1168472 11438945 4.952.960 «6.162.297 
oe : = : Net railway operating incom 906,607 927,155 3,354,140 3,724,223 160,566 12,210 38,181 237,525 "106,187 *52,470 *616,934 *238,206 
o -* . ® ‘ > aa ae . : . 
Minneapolis Association Elgin, Joliet & Eastern New York, Chicago & St. Louis New York Central 
R P li April Four PIOBERS: April ae mene April Four months 
‘ Le y 1931 1930 1931 9 1931 1930 9 _ 1930, 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Enters Rate Proceeding Freight revenue ........+s seveceeeess $1,320,829 $1,970,311 $5,266,352 $7,473,362 $3,102,951 $3,972.502 $12,188,780 $15,245,579 go0. 8S $27,189,864 $86,524,911 $107.609.676 
5 : Passenger revenue .......++ tenons 6 9 19 35 122,349 160,828 472,214 601,430 7.169 986 8.954 822 30.075.792 37,043.052 
The Minneapolis (Minn.) Traffic Asso- Total operating revenue .....seeee++ 1,450,707 2.161.916 5,768,034 8.202.884 3,245,466 4.289.041 13,107,313 16.434,923 33.679.117  41.329.147  133,011.198 164.533.670 
ciation was given permission to intervene Total operating expenses ...... seers 1,130,513 1.471.152 4,581,965 5,763,196 2.402.048 3,171,556 9,836,404 12,499,436 26809 985 32183329 106.653.337 130.158.455 
in the case of the California Pine Box Net railway operating income ...... 141,918 377,270 397,007 1,196,591 478,619 658.819 1,285,124 —-2.232,870 2 B01 600 «5.489.952 10138.901 19,945,620 
Distributors against the Southern Pacific Central of Georgia Lehigh Valley R. R. salted eid 
and other railroads, under an order (No. April Four months Four months andl ea rian ke 
24374) just made public by the Interstate 1931 1931 930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 93 
Commerce Commission. The order al-, Eee Sevens ee eeeee teeeeeeee $1,242,853 $1.48: $4,794,457 05.000.316 $3,997,182 $3.963.238 +15. nea ne a #1,438.495  $1,599.702 $5,562,317 $6,056,074 
\ low >» Associati +i artic- | Passe PVENUE oo. eee eee treneeee 174,413 248, 770.9 1,178,73' 375.140 481,5 29.915 856,838 a7 316 77 701.477 
ssocis ri eo 74, 106.717 161.609 447.715 ; 
— = eee gi Total operating revenue ....... eee 1.584.513 1.956.738 6,298,252 _—*7.859.452 4.740.874 4.887.573 —-:17.949.674 —_19.908,588 ; eas 1.910411 6.475514 7.327.004 
| 2B8 Pp BS, § oral) Total operating expenses ...... tees 1,267,693 1,526,699 4,807,048 6,035,377 3.668.784 4,159.23 14.486.474 16,495,969 1.200.077 1.491.414 4.511.328 5.639.683 
argument, but not to introduce evidence | Net railway operating income ..... 197.626 314/502 981 999 1 293.387 642 958 377 420 1.871.983 1.924.637 197° 507 174358 869.404 701.848 
which would unduly broaden the issues E oe. : ‘ yf , ’ 
raised in the complaint of the California! Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Northern Pacific Railway Co. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
complainant. April Four months April Four months April Four months 
‘ : 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1931 193 1931 1930 1931 1930 
- Freight TEVENUC .-ceeeeeeee opecaaae $1,479.312 $2,206,542 $5,828.688 $8.361,092 $4.351,614 236.2 $16,330,591 $19,561,506 2.178.344 $2,891,073 $8,636,585 $11,383,200 
| PASNONECK TOVEDUS 5. '.+5> +0 108,813 153,487 468.371 648,270 383,189 535,663 1,660,676 2,316,834 276 342 400 204 1229 542 1801 841 
ates Coekeniae Eevense. + 1,637,396 2.437.425 «6,492,232 9,321,695 5.246076 6,394,268 19.947.767 24,322,255 2.760'a31 3.617166 11039456 14451697 
Tota Seee ns na er 1,338,207 1.955.939 5,433,093 7,677,874 4.895.491 5,811,677 18,169,185 21,598,099 5 294'926 > 625.839 8553075 10.773 126 
| Sit ralway operating ineome .. 392,631 602,942 1,367,088 2.132.989 9,358 215,296 415,561 1,342,152 131788 554 526 908270 —«1:.928 340 
| 
St. Louis-Southwestern Lines Grand Trunk Western R. R. St. Louis-San Francisco 
April Four months April Four months Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 193 1930 
Freight revenue ......seseeeeererees $1,381,471 $1,869,347 $5.339.861 $7,018,313 $1.781,.766 $2,375,167 $6,432,361 $8.679,200 $3.965 888 $4.957.679 $15,186,901 $19.365.336 
Passenger revenue .......... teeees 44,129 70,511 175,710 317,336 101,149 142.041 422.408 606,170 458 139 647.245 11905259 2'973 679 
Total operatigg revenue ...... 1,538,447 = 2,107,878 = 5.919.456 = 7,922,601 2,033,431 2.673.888 = 7,398,036 = 9,950,066 4.849.794 6.078.078 18.734.793 -24.332.631 
Total operating expenses ....... 1,132,352 1,552,076 4,804,164 6,199,533 1,751,552 1,973,826 6.398.752 7.692.185 3.476.136 4.408.343  13.818.152 17.778.857 
Net railway operating income .. 159,080 286,508 201,339 850,474 3,476 397,598 "258,535 1,097,779 981.712 1,333,338 3,359,008 5,303,435 
Pere Marquette Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Missouri Pacific R. R. 
April Four months April Four months April Four months 
y 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 193 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .....+:sssrseceseees $2,238,513 $3,006,746 $8,362,177 $11,517,492 $8,371,786 $9,791.338 $34.805,152 $40,830,608 $6,779,781  $8.434.249 $27,235,179 $33.440.466 
Passenger fevenue ......ss.eeeres tee 115,639 157,786 498,744 714,672 388,969 486,768 1,441,392 1,893,981 600162 830 502 2'570.110 3807 817 
Total operating revenue ...... see 2,524,662 3.358.075 9,402,972 —-12.945,677 9.322.857 10,830,722 38.121.298  44.619,398 8.140.251 10,144,941 32.676.253 40.694.684 
Total operating expences ........++. 1.993.887 2.569.786 7.984.490 10,394,415 6.208.522 7,447,968  25.728.797 30,490,211 5.993 064 7,894,860  24.010,.853  30.819,721 
Net railway operating income ...... 263,333 401,514 495,081 1,365,283 2.211.276 2.547.482 9.078.704 11.196.294 1.455.924 1.474.565 5.616223 © 6.434.521 
Baltimore & Ohio Los Angeles & Salt Lake , Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
April Four months April Four months April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 93 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ......+seeeeeee seees $11,500,446 $15,234,918 $45,970,919 $58,643,825 $1,268,673 $1,428,132 $5,016,580 $5,864,233 $9,205,494 $11,455,552 $36,009,744 $42959.788 
| Passenger revenue ......++.ceeeeeees 1,343,299 1,646,874 4,979,324 6,159,427 225,866 270,152 855.846 1,109,682 1696 220 2'235 502 7448365  10.089.784 
Total operating revenue .... * 13,876,727 18,080,223 54,684,906 69,311.404 1,650,334 1,877,004 6,442,155 7,655,848 12.130.629 15.174.326 48.254.490 58.763 .264 
| Total operating expenses : 10,774,520 13.798.352 44,153,390 54,782,163 1,305,586 1,493.759 5.371.485 5,870,389 9869999 12904119  38.112.344  47.316.519 
; Net railway operating income ...... 1,954,587 3,132,732 6,160,978 9.937.950 67,728 86,263 *35,998 517,119 1.296 416 1.221 996 5.961.716 6.756.410 
| Norfolk & Western Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
April Four months April Four months April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 931 1 
Freight revenue ......csesereeseee ‘+ $5,772.654 $7,526,164 $23,909,183 $31,690,789 $1,220,496 $1,545,124 $5,005,615 $6,207,667 $1,128.873 $1,779,971 $4,643,152 $7,013,309 
Passenger revenue see 226,915 319,772 918,631 1,380,695 131,665 154.839 536,118 709,951 128'627 209'890 528 701 982.714 
Total operating revenue .. 6,237,192 8,167,623 25,787,180 34,535,468 1,530,602 1,886,760 6.222.011 7,666,083 1.349°621 2.126.495 5.544.884 8.518 438 
| Total operating expenses ‘e 4,228,133 5,163,361 17.235.885 21,327,858 1,632,825 1,679,064 5.938.077 6.643.928 1.268.419 1.628.415 5,080,098 6.431.295 
Net railway operating income ...... 1,428,564 2,258,850 6.190.876  10,207.739 *375,674 *73,868 *879.960 *104,451 $334'453 228770 °704.546 1052 649 
Southern Pacific Company Oregon Short Line R. R. Chicago & North Western 
April Four months April Four months Four months 
. : 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 193) 1930 1931 1930 
| Freight revenue ......sessereees **** $8,670,077 $11,277,845 $34,509,816 $44,257,447 $1,993,169 $2,138,105 $7,918,726 $8,762,843 $6.587,549 $7,932,575 $25,191,410 $30,387,848 
| Passenger revenue .........+++ sence 2,249,438 2.736.903 9.446.603 11,816,800 160,088 206,243 695,525 930,420 1.215 '531 11491194 4.845.228 6.223.061 
| Total operating revenue ......++.++, 12,156,049 15,413,087 48,441,338 61,371,039 2,326,533 2,550,978 9.308.138 10,449,799 81309875 10586279 33854225  41.180:068 
| Total CREAN RS oes ome 1) 9874323 11,725,870 39,045,282 46,699,897 1,792,312 2.052.901 6,732,200 7,524,525 7762 606 8.956.908  28.296.763  34.263°768 
| Net railway operating income....... 975,620 2,182,413 3,324,116 8,332,230 138,434 99,994 1,026,254 1,386,072 104,07) 729.099 1.825.771 2'987 328 
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Banking Statutes 
Undergo Change 


In Connecticut 





General Assembly Passes 
Restrictive Measures De- 
signed Further to Protect 
Depositors 





By Lester E. Shippee, 


State Bank Commissioner, State of 
Connecticut 


The laws governing the operation of 
State banks and trust companies under- 
went many changes at the 1931 session 
of the general assembly. This elaborate 


| program of bank legislation was designed 


to correct weaknesses in our laws which 
had become apparent during the financial 
chaos of the last two years. Many of 
the measures are restrictive in character 
and offer additional protection to de- 
positors and others transacting business 
with State banking institutions. 
Connecticut’s banking laws have com- 
pared very favorably with those of other 
States and those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the constructive and 
strengthening amendments just enacted 
place our banking code in an outstanding 
Connecticut has earned a repu- 
tation for conservatism and adherence to 
sound banking practices, and the further 
tightening of our banking statutes has 
had the support of the banking fraternity. 
Investment Law Changed 
Section 3885 of the general statutes. con- 
cerning the general powers of State banks 


; and trust companies, was amended in sey- 


eral important respects by substitute for 
Senate bill No. 154. The outstanding 
change in the law is found in the reduc- 


| tion in the amount that may be invested 


in corporate stocks. Under the old statute, 
a bank was permitted to invest 25 per cent 
of its combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits in corporate stocks, while un- 
der the new law the aggregate amount 
which may be so invested is reduced to 10 
per cent of capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. The amount which a bank is per- 
mitted to invest in the stock of any one 
corporation is also greatly reduced. 


The tremendous shrinkage in the market 
value of common stocks was one of the 
major causes of banking troubles in this 
State and elsewhere during 1930. The 
next important change in section 3885 has 
to do with limitation of investments in 
mortgage loans. The present law provides 
that a State bank or trust company, in 
its commercial department, may invest 25 
per cent of its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, or 25 per cent of its com- 
mercial deposits, in mortgage loans. It 
places no restriction as to the class of 
lien or the amount that may be loaned 
against appraised values. The new law 
reduces the total amount that may be in- 
vested in real estate loans by the com- 
mercial department of a State bank or 
trust company to 20 per cent of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, or 20 per 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$7,453,932 $9,035,143 $30.825,147 $35,816,075 
851,312 1,090,154 3,611,756 4,826,001 
9,442,326 11,713,530 38,508,965 45,730,394 
6,782,531 8,223,875 26,368,754 31,061,035 
1,531,020 2,312,717 7,504,819 9,836,855 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$6,416,822 $7,968,196 $25,839,514 $32,631,319 
703,029 979,979 2.992.476 4,489,590 
7,712,081 9,586,518 31,122,186 39,606,818 
6.433.781 8,304,404 26,182,755 33,817,290 
694,563 817,095 2,933,944 3,890,361 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
ril Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,810,828 $3.450.745 $10,648,812 $13,450,799 
552.876 638,616 2.113.149 2,624,838 
3.601.272 4,375,531 13,620,053 17,184,311 
2.465.353 3,394,424 10,454,219 13,510,770 
629,599 419:383 1,766,841 1,974,930 
Illinois Central System 
Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$7,836,440 $10,107,528 $31,484,637 $41,676,191 
1.201.391 1,562.747 5,197,101 7,458,397 
10,276,970 13,028,191 40,203,170 53,387,402 
8.417.665 10,465,129 34,092,656 42,224,962 
720.120 1,498,579 1,816,973 6,855,770 
Long Island R. R. 
April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 193 
$863,800 $861,451 $3.247.686 $3,306,440 
1,940,195 2.087.831 7,297,015 7,836,391 
2,976,402 3,123,136 11,142,907 11,778,043 
2,048,649 2,247,085 8,191,170 9,104,775 
533,425 497,044 1,697,069 1,482,382 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$28.442.126 $35,018,846 $109,.220,243 $134,790,282 
8.225.796 10,256,552 31,503,166 40,590,334 
40,720,388 50,337,469  155,803.293 194,308.130 
32,157,821 36,597,304 127,559,868 150,061,877 
4.370.993 9,570,360 13,679,997 29.505,396 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,511,082 $1,712,107 $6 538.444 7.721 602 
114,931 176,638 486.090 744,779 
1.768.928 2,071,705 7.534.789 9.136.172 
1.361.718 1,578,150 5,690,919 6,850,494 
249.389 349.874 1,290,327 


1,674,069 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Four months 
931 1 





1931 1 930 
$2,132,194 $8,035,478 $9,818,198 
163,243 668,418 1,046,393 
2,514,635 9.518.504 11,817,755 
2.214.396 8,527,663 10,615,336 
"27,481 *379,383 *228,018 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
April Four months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,180,086 $1,624,027 $4,607,434 $6,722,206 
92.454 121,090 357.394 550,424 
1,385,834 1,877,758 5.351.805 7.766.198 
1,381,005 1,785,673 5,159,120 7.445,246 
*197.611 *138,507 *627,511 *638,441 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
Four months 





1931 1931 1930 
$2.370,946 $9,209,593 $10,714,526 
144.064 666.994 843,896 
2.696.104 10,535,548 12,378,192 
2,286,967 9,431,031 10,467,125 
341,341 797,714 1,400,223 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
April Four months 
1931 930 - 1931 1930 
$2,309.657 $2.787.845 $8,348,917 $10,511,633 
295,202 370,344 1,155,738 595,202 
2.852.337 3,398,389 10,356,645 13,039,298 
1,819,759 2,210,128 7,179,854 9,203,482 
653.306 788,917 1,870,261 2.286.745 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
April Four months 
1931 1920 193 1930 
$6,285,263 7,847,969 $24,763,735 $30,180,465 
879,970 1,173,195 3,680,081 5,283: 
7,992,355 9.981.869 31.599.184 39,278,379 
6,205,022 7.274.846 24.477.358 30,837,261 
779,504 1,555,586 3,373,429 4,438,743 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
April Four months 
1931 1930 19 1930 
$2,916,622 $3,963.330 . $11,851.029 $16,017,245 
454.279 666,202 2,043,915 3,046,113 
3,825,489 5,057,853 15,543,680 20,755,600 
3,305,863 4,172,931 13,560,153 16,965,737 
"546 345,857 102,001 1,521,218 


a“ 
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Trade Conditions Check Payments Higher in Week; | 


In Sharp Contrast 
| In St. Louis Area 


Favorable Commercial and 
Industrial Features Are 
Offset by Those of Un- 


favorable Nature 


St. Louis, Mo., June 1.—Sharp con- 
trasts were reflected in reports relative to 
general commercial and industrial condi- | 
tions in the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- | 
trict in April, with favorable features 
about balancing those of an unfavorable 
nature, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


The district summary just issued by that 
bank follows in full text: 


Reports relative to general commercial 
and industrial conditions in this district 
during the past 30 days reflected rather 
sharp contrasts. There were a number of 
favorable factors tending to improve the 
status of business, against which were 
opposed certain detrimental developments 
calculated to slow down the upward trend 
which commenced in February and 
reached its peak in March. Taken as a 
whole the favorable features about bal- 
anced those of a reverse character, with 
the result that no striking change was 
noted at the end of the period as con- 
trasted with the similar one immediately 
preceding. Moderate improvement in sen- 
timent has taken place, most pronounced 
in the agricultural sections, where favor- 
sable weather and mainly good crop pros- 
pects obtained. In the drought areas con- 
ditions have undergone considerable bet- 
terment, farmers in many sections having 
achieved substantial gains since March. 
There was moderate improvement in the 
general employment situation, due chiefly 
to seasonal causes and expansion in cer- 
tain lines of industrial production. 


Better Distribution 


As was the case in March, distribution 
made a relatively better showing in April 
than production. There was a recession 
in activities in iron and steel, also in 

- some other industries producing goods of 
: the heavier and more permanent sort. 


- Reports covering the first half of May! 


indicated a further slowing down in these 
lines. New business is being conserva- 
tively placed, and universally manufac- 
turers are disposed to hold down their 
commitments on raw materials to an 
absolute necessity basis, and to make up 
only such goods as they have orders for. 
Distribution of automobiles declined in 
April, both as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and a year ago. There 
was further curtailment in operations in 
the lead and zinc mining areas, due to 
the sharp drop in prices in the dull 
conditions which have existed for many 
months in the bituminous coal industry. 

Trade activity was rather spotted and 


irregular; both with reference to the 
different lines and localities. Certain 
wholesaling and jobbing lines failed to 


hold the gains of the preceding month, 
while others considerably bettered their 


records, and for the first time in many | 


months reported a heavier volume of 
salés than during the corresponding pe- 
riod a year earlier. Notable among these 
was the boot and shoe industry, in which 
the reporting firms showed an increase 
in April sales of one-fourth over March, 
and of 23.0 per cent over April, 1930. 
Groceries, hardware, stoves, electrical sup- 
lies, meat packing, fire clay and some 
ess important lines reported heavier sales 
in April than March, while declines were 
recorded in clothing, men’s hats, drugs 
‘and chemicals, furniture, farm imple- 
ments, and dry goods. 


Sales Gain in Month 


April sales of department stores in the 
principal cities of the district were 16.5 
per cent larger than in March, but 12.7 
per cent smaller than in April, 1930. Com- 
bined sales of these stores for the first 
four months of this year were smaller by 
12.9 per cent than in the corresponding 
period in 1930. Total April sales of all 
wholesale and jobbing firms reporting to 
this bank were 11.5 per cent greater than 
in March. For the first four months this 
year combined sales of these firms showed 
a decrease of 15.6 per cent under the cor- 
responding period in 1930. The dollar 
value of permits let for new construction 
in the five largest cities of the district 
during April, was more than twice as large 
as in March, and represented the highest 
total since April, 1930. Charges to check- 
ing accounts in April were slightly larger 
than in the preceding month, but 10.0 per 
cent less than in April a vear ago. The 
amount of savings accounts increased 3.0 
per cent between April 1 and May 6, and 
on the latter date was slightly less than 
a year ago. 

The volume of traffic handled by rail- 
roads operating in this district continued 
to run below that of a year and two 
years earlier. The usual seasonal increase 

* in the movement of early fruits and vege- 
tables from the South was more than off- 
set by decreases in other classifications. 
‘Additional declines were noted in tonnage 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
hauled. For the country as a whole 
loading of revenue freight during the 
first 18 weeks this year, or to May 2, 
totaled 13,027,049 cars, against 15,830,818 
cars for the corresponding period last 
year and 17,194.605 cars in 1929. The St. 
Louis Terminal Railway Association, which 
handles interchanges for 28 connecting 
lines, interchanged 174,668 loads in April, 
against 192.150 loads in March and 211,707 
loads in April, 1930. During the first 
nine days of May the _ interchange 

- amounted to 53,434 loads, against 53,784 
loads during the corresponding period in 
April and 61,545 loads during the first 
nine days of May, 1930. Passenger traffic 
of the reporting lines decreased 11.0 per 
cent in April as compared with the same 
month last year. Estimated tonnage of 
the Federal Barge Line between St. Louis 
and New Orleans in April was 82.500 tons, 
against 82,970 tons in March, and 101,122 
tons in April, 1930. 


Collections Little Changed 


The general status of collections in 
the district developed no marked change 
as compared with the preceding 30 days. 
Considerable irregularity and spottiness 
exists, both with reference to the several 
lines and locations. In the agricultural 
areas backwardness is complained of by 
both merchants and the banks. How- 








Loans and Discounts Decline 


Wholesa 
cording to Fed 


Weekly business indicators available to 
the Department of Commerce for the 
week ended May 23, 1931, show that bank | 
debits, outside New York City, increased 
from the previous week, but were lower 
than during the same week of 1930, ac- 
cording to the weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions just issued by 
the Department of Commerce, which 
follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks showed a slight 
decrease from the preceding week, and 
were lower than the corresponding week a 
year ago. Interest rates on call money 
advanced, but the average rate for the 
week was exactly one-half that prevailing 
during the same week last year. Time 


|money rates continued the decrease which 


Started during the previous week, but were 
far below the rates prevalent during the 
corresponding week last year. Average 
prices of representative stocks rose 
Slightly, but were still materially under 
the quotations registered during the cor- 
responding week in 1930 and 1929. Bond 
prices declined after a two weeks’ ad- 
vance, but remained slightly above the 
1930 average price for the week. Number 
of business failures, as reported by R. G. 
Dun and Company, continued the de- 
crease which started during the previous 
week, but were still above the number re- 





*Revised. 
normal taken as 100. 


Connecticut Passes New Bankin g Laws | 


Relative to weekly average 1928-1930 per week shown. 


le Prices at Lowest Point of Year, Ac- 
| 


eral Summary | 


ported tor the same week last year and | 
in 1929. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by 
Fisher’s composite index of 120 commodi- | 
ties continued the decline which has been 
under way since the third week in March, 
reaching the lowest point so far this year. 
Prices of agricultural products declined 
from the week previous, and prices of non- 
agricultural products also declined, but to 
a slightly less extent. The price of cotton 
middling continued the decline which 
started during the previous week, while 
the price of electrolytic copper continued 
the decline which started during the sec- 
ond week of May. The composite iron and 
steel price for the week remained on the 
same level as has prevailed since the 
opening week of May. All three prices 
were materially below a year ago. 

For the week ended May 16, increases 
occurred over the previous week in bitu- 
minous coal production and lumber pro- 
| duction, while cattle receipts, cotton re- 
ceipts, hog receipts, petroleum production, 
steel ingot production, and wheat receipts 
showed declines. Freight car loadings 
were on the same level as for the week 
previous. Building contracts awarded rose 
Slightly from the last week in April. All 
these items, excepting cattle receipts and 
wheat receipts. were under the correspond- 
ing week in 1930. 


—- = — —+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, Monthly Average 1923-25—100) 
May May May May May May May May May 
23 16 a 24 17 10 25 18 11 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1939 1930 1929 1929 1929 
iComposite Index—New York Times .. ; 77.4 778 935 942 94.0 108.6 108.6 109.1 
;Composite Index—Business week 78.4 *78.7 95.0 98.1 96.9 107.7 108.4 108.1 
PRODUCTION 

Bituminous coal production oe eee 696 *689 849 838 85.0 95.3 929 95.1 

Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 81.1 120.7 ‘ eons 126.8 es 

Cattle receipts ....... Paweetea eke bbe 75.6 *75.0 79.4 70.9 71.2 718 71.2 76.3 79.7 

San as sew eae e Hewes 21.2 20.8 35.4 39.6 37.7 29.6 33.5 34.2 31.5 

LUNES ORE TOBGINGE 6cccccccsctcctess « ° 78.0 73.0 7.2 *96.9 97.2 110.7 109.2 

WE OIE sine n wh6 40. ocneecsebeeseees 67.5 *69.3 70.1 76.0 760 780 85.7 76.1 70.9 

TERREROn PUOMUCEIOEE:. cc ctosceeneestee vs os 65.7 65.1 90.8 *100.2 100.4 101.7 1069 109.4 

POCCIOUM PTOEUCTION ...cccccccccees seve 116.5 118.5 123.9 125.2 1246 129.1 126.9 126.0 

COG tnBOt POOMGUCCION 2... cccccceede cose 57.9 60.5 97.4 98.7 100.0 125.0 126.3 128.9) 

Wheat receipts Kiaieegs PaaS e DARD 60904 74.1 775 5893 385 38.4 52.4 51.3 50.8 

WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's index (1926=100) 

All commodities (120) .........ssee00 710 718 720 884 887 89.0 959 959 95.7} 
Agricultural products (30) ......... 609 616 619 932 934 94.4 98.0 98.1 99.24 
Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 740 745 748 856 863 86.1 943 942 93.1 

RR err 63.0 638 645 92.8 92.0 899 129.0 129.0 129.0 

Cotton, middling, New York ....... 34.2 349 368 60.3 60.7 61.0 71.7 72.4 72.1 

Iron and steel composite ........... 75.8 75.8 75.8 81.1 81.7 82.0 89.7 89.7 89.5 

Wheat No. 2 red, Kansas City ........ 366 566 566 77.5 760 744 775 79.8 806! 

FINANCIAL 

Bank debits outside N. Y. City ..... 99.0 89.0 112.4 121.6 1204 1363 1356 1342 134.6 

Bank loans and discounts ... 119.3 1194 119.4 134.5 134.5 1348 129.5 1304 130.1 

BRERA OSE re rere rer 106.7 107.1 106.8 1063 106.3 106.1 1049 105.3 105.7 

RP err tre 126.3 126.8 155.3 117.9 127.0 129.0 100.7 116.7 105.2 

Federal reserve ratio .......sceeee- 109.5 1090 107.6 107.7 107.9 107.1 979 969 95.9 

Interest rates 
Senet (EE cin ccludeeeeuwuts naaeceees 36.4 32.2 36.4 72.7 72.7 766 157.6 2182 290.9 
Time money ce cecccevoccreseces 40.0 43.9 45.7 88.6 89.1 91.4 211.4 205.7 202.9 

SEOMGy 11 CIFCUIAEION ...ccccccccccers 96.2 962 96.7 922 92.3 928 96.2 96.3 96.5 

Net demand deposits ...........0+45 113.9 114.1 112.7 110.9 111.5 110.3 106.1 1088 107.5 

Stock prices .........ssccscecceecceees 131.0 139.9 143.8 231.7 234.9 2286 2498 2564 257.6 

Time deposits 163.4 163.2 163.7 157.3 1566 156.1 149.7 149.9 149.3 


Relative to a computed 


For Further Protection of Depositors 


[Continued from Page 10.] | 


cent of commercial deposits. The new 
statute also provides that a bank may 
not make a loan sécured solely by mort- 
gage of real estate for an amoynt greater 
than 65 per cent of the appraised value 
of such real estate, except in cases where 
such mortgages are taken to secure debts 
previously contracted. 


An important measure is found in sub- 
stitute for Senate bill No. 152 which is an 
act concerning the segregation of trust 
funds held by State banks and trust com- 
|panies. Under the provisions of this act, 
all funds held in fiduciary capacity by a 
State bank or trust company must be 
segregated and set apart and not mingled 
with other assets of such State bank or 
trust company or with the investments of 
any other trust, and must be so held as 
clearly to set forth the fiduciary capacity 
in which such State bank or trust com- 
pany is acting. 

Uninvested funds may not be used by 
;Such bank or trust company in the con- 
duct of its business unless it sets aside 
legal securities or other securities ap- 
proved by the Bank Commissioner equal 
to such uninvested funds. This act pro- 
vides full protection at all times for trust 
funds being handled by any State bank 
or trust company, whether invested, un- 
invested, or awaiting distribution. 


An important measure aflecting invest- 
ments by savings banks and savings de- 
partments of trust companies is found in 
Senate bill No. 146 which amends Sub- 
section 26 of section 3995 of the general 
statutes. Under the old law, a savings 
bank was permitted to invest 20 per cent 
of its deposits and surplus in the capital 
stock of certain banks and trust com- 
panies, while under the new law the limit 
is cut in half, a savings bank now being 
permitted to invest only 10 per cent of 
its deposits and surplus in such stocks. 
The amount which may be invested in any 
one stock is also reduced from 3 per cent 
of deposits and surplus to 1'4 per cent of 


ever, in areas where tobacco and rice are 
the principal crops, payments have im- 
proved since marketing of these produc- 
tions. Wholesalers in the large centers 
of population report May 1 settlements 
fully up to expectations. Strong accounts 
are meeting their bills promptly, but 
there is an ineréasing number of re- 
quests for extensions and actual losses. 
Unusual spottiness is reflected in reports 
of retail merchants in the urban centers. 
Questionnaires addressed to representa- 
tive interests in the several lines scatterd 
through the district showed the following 
results: 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 
GER, BROS ocanscansases be 13.1 63.1 23.8 
Pee, SEER cpvineetnese 4s 12.6 60.1 27.3 
April, 1930 ...sccocssece 15 124 635 226 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in April, according 
to Dun’'s, numbered 153, involving liabil¢ 
ities of $2,916,962, against 144 failures in 
March with liabilities of $2,969,521 and 128 
defaults for a total of $4,114,163 in April, 
1930. 

The average daily circulation in the 
United States in April was $4,647,000,000, 
against $4,590,000,000 in March, and $4,- 
518,000,000 in April, 1930. 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on May 27, 


(In millions of dollars) 


Total Boston .% Phila Cleve. Rich. Atla. 

r Loans and investments—total .. 22,598 1,455 9,024 1,354 2.238 630 549 
Loans—total .......csccescceceee 14,813 993 5,944 826 1,390 421 382 
Om @0CUritios ....cccccceesecs 6.928 390 3.331 422 644 160 116 
IM cn cicdrecassaseeekets 7.885 603 2.613 404 746 261 266 
Investments—total ......+se+ee 7,785 462 3,080 528 848 209 167 
U. S. Govt. securities ........ 3,937 207 1,662 206 462 92 81 
Other securities cccgneas 3,848 255 1,418 322 386 117 86 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ...... 1,847 95 925 90 140 40 38 
Seem SR WOUIE 2.22. ccreeee 226 14 61 16 27 15 o 

- Net demand deposits .......... 13,625 861 6.394 786 1.113 330 304 
meee Geposite ........ccccee 7,396 522 1,783 405 1,017 263 227 
Government deposits ......++++ 38 4 4 4 3 3 4 
Due from banks .........+++++: 1,732 99 146 145 165 97 95 
A gg. ttc ccenenens 3,632 141 1,270 270 400 121 118 
Borrowings from F,. R, Bank .. 29 2 5 2 4 3 < 


deposits and surplus of the investing bank. | 

There is also a new provision concerning 
the limit that may be invested in any one 
stock which provides that no savings bank 
shall invest in the shares of stock of any 
one bank in excess of $100,000 of the par 
value of such stock, or more than one- 
| fourth of the capital stock of the bank or 
trust company invested in. The great 
fluctuation in market values of bank 
stocks appeared to make it desirable to 
further limit the amount that may be 
invested in such stocks by our savings 
banks. | 


New Regulations 


For Private Bankers 

A new act further regulating the con-| 
duct of private-banks is found in substi- 
tute for Senate bill No. 158. The laws 
governing the operations of private bank- 
ers have been inadequate. The new law 
in substance provides that private bankers 
shall be operated under practically the 
same restrictions as now surround the 
operation of State banks and trust com- 
panies. This is true in connection with 
the general investment of funds, loan 
limitations, reserve requirements, segre- 
;gation of savings funds, and similar re- 
quirements. 

The clearing up of the private bank 
situation in this manner is considered an 
accomplishment, and such legislation not 
only offers proper protection to remaining | 
well-managed private banks, but places | 
this form of banking on a higher plane | 
and enables the State to maintain more 
effective supervision. 

A very important piece of legislation | 
is found in substitute for Senate bill No. 
287 which amends and amplifies the so- 
called “Fraud Act” having to do with 
supervision and regulation of the sale of | 
securities in this State. The present 
amendment adheres to the principles laid | 
down in the original act, which has been 
in operation for the past two years, but | 
provides for pure registration of securities | 
brokers and salesmen 

The State will maintain a “Who's Who” 
in the security business and, through in- 
formation filed at the time of registration, 
will be able to quickly follow up undesir- 
ables who attempt to engage in this busi- 
ness. The Commissioner is given power 
to cancel registration whenever violations | 
of our fraud law occur, and is further | 
empowered to require statements and re- | 
ports from brokers whenever, in his opin- 
ion, it is desirable to obtain such reports. 
During any investigation, a registration 
may be suspended for a period not to ex- 
ceed three weeks. Registrations expire 
annually and carry suitable fees. 

It will be of great advantage to have a 
complete roster of those offering securi- 
ties in this State, together with informa- | 
tion as to their character and standing | 
and as to the type of securities they pro- | 
pose to offer. Armed with this informa- | 
tion and the power of investigation al- | 
ready granted under the Fraud Act, the 
Banking Department should be able to 
keep the business of selling securities in | 
this State fairly well policed. Under this | 
law, it will be a hazardous occupation to 
attempt to sell securities by means of 
fraudulent or dishonest methods. 





1931. 
Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas s.F 
3,268 671 365 634 428 1,982 
2.298 428 231 * 369 301 1,230 
1,107 170 57 101 "92 338 
1,191 258 174 268 209 392 
970 243 134 265 127 752 | 
539 51 64 114 71 388 | 
431 192 7 151 56 364 
249 49 25 54 32 110 
36 7 5 11 7 18 
1,793 386 207 444 269 738 
1,350 249 153 204 147 1,076 | 
3 1 ote 1 3 3 
315 80 87 178 113 212 | 
489 132 89 219 114 269 | 
3 saa ey 2 1 3 | 








As of June 1 


New York, June 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ......ceeeseeres 14.0470 
Belgium (WEIGA) ....c.cccccssqessess 13.9284 
Bulgarian (EV)  .nccccceccececcvcees 7161 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ..seseeeese 2.9620 
Denmark (Krone) .......+ssseeeeeeess 26.7800 
England (pound) ........seeeeeeees 486.5553 
Finland (markka) ........ceeseeeees 2.5168 
Prance (ffOnNC) . ...scscccccccsccers 3.9198 
Germany (reichsmark) .....esess.++- 23.7462 
Greece (drachma) 1.2946 
Hungary (pengo) ........seeeeeseees 17.4357 
Italy (1iray ....... cece ec eeeevenveees 5.2340 
Netherlands (guilder) ....e..eeeeee- 40.2475 
Norway (KTONE) .....csscccesccveces 26.7775 
Poland (SlOty) ...ccccccccccccvccses 11.2004 
Portugal (€3CUdO) +... ccccececcccees 4.4939 
WUMANIA. (IEW) cs crcreccvescccveres 5947 
SHAin (POSER) oc cccccvvceccececcess 8.6860 
Sweden (Krona) ......csscccccvceces 26.8097 
Switzerland (franc) ......eseeevees 19.3966 
WURORIAVIA. (GIRS) 2c ccc ccceestecece 1.7641 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......eceseeeee 23.0625 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 28.5089 
China (Mexican dollar) .......se00: 20.6562 
China (Yuan dollar) ....cceesceees 20.6250 
India (rupee) Cas eadeedseakens 36.0875 
MA APOE) kas vc cer teeceseweeness 49.3771 
SINSEHOTS (GGUAT) on scccvecverecese 56.0125 
Canada (dollar) .....cccccccccsscocs 99.9485 
St COND. v 00%0 cp es seganescers 99.9218 
IO COONOY: vc vac siasccdensndevasan 49.1400 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...........-. 69.0530 
Brazil (milreis) 04 6 0c dubauesennee®s 6.8187 
Cee COORD. vaca c car ciceeareegsees 12.0735 
UWEUUET (HNO) co iccesnececnvecsse 58.7745 
Colombia (pesto) .....ccccccveecces 96.5700 
SE WRAGGE 6.6005 8e65 Cenesasesdeneece 26.3750 


Nebraska Legislature 
To Reconvene on June 9 


LINCOLN, NesR., June 1. 
Governor Charles W. Bryan announced 
May 30 that he would call a special ses- 


sion of the Legislature, to convene on 
June 9, but that no subject except the 
budget would be considered. The extra 


session is necessary because the regular 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Federal Reserve 


Member Banks 
Report Condition 


Declines for Week Shown in 
Loans and_ Investments 
And in Demand, Time and 
Government Deposits 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly revorting member 
banks in leading cities on May 27 made 
public June 1, shows decreases for the 
week of $110.000,000 in Ioans and invest- 
ments, $132.000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $13,000,000 in time deposits and 
$26,000,000 in Government deposits. 

Loans on securities declined $59,000,900 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $7,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district and $53,000.000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $12,000,000 in the 
Chicago district. ‘All other’ loans de- 
clined $59.000.000 in the New York district 
and $39,000,000 at all reporting banks, and 
increased $19,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict and $11,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $36,000,000 in the New 
York district and $16,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, and declined $33,000,000 in 
the St. Louis district, $16,000,000 in the 
Dallas district, $8,000,000 in the Boston 
district and $10,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. Holdings of other securities in- 
creased $36,000,000 in the St. Louis district, 
and declined $27,000,000 in the New York 
district, $22,000,000 in the Chicago district 
end $8,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
session adjourned May 2 without passing 
a general appropriation bill for support 
of the State government during the bien- 
nium commencing July 1, the Governor 
explained. 


Back on th 


Changes in Membership | 
Of State Banks Listed | 


Changes in the status of State banks | 


for the week ended May 29 were made | Lo 


public by the Federal Reserve Board on 
June 1 as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

Dover Trust Company, Dover, N. 
$200,000. 

Permission granted to exercise trust powers: 

National Bank of Westfield, Westfield, N. J 
(full powers) 

Peoples-First National Bank, Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. (confirmatory). 


J., capital, 


banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $29,000,000 on May 27, the principal 
change for the week being an increase of 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank o7 
San Francisco. 

(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on May 
27, as made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board June 1 are printed in 

tabulated form at the bottom of this 
page.) 


STATE BANKING 











U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





May 28. Made Public June 1, 1931 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........... $891,873.30 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ROM MEE 55330044050 00an6 564,074.79 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
WES Sine tans cke ree vende cee 1,908,849.71 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 321,482.10 
Total ordinary receipts ... $3,686,279.90 
Public debt receipts .......... 93,580. 
Balance previous day ........ 83,216,665.78 
Total ccescccvessccces GUC CUCNEnIE 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $4,476,242.40 
Interest on public debt ...... 203,698.42 
Refunds of receipts .........- 259,949.04 
PANAMA CANE] 0.6500 000 008% 37,157.69 


Operations in special accounts 33,473,936.24 


Adjusted service certificate 

i, eae eee 3,203.95 
Civil service retirement fund .. 16,852.36 
Investment of trust funds 123,150.51 


Total ordinary expenditures $38,587,782.71 


Other public debt expenditures one 
DAIGNCS WOGAYF .sccviecoreccsas 45,123,074.72 
TOA siciviwesavaressees . $86,996,525.68 
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Exempt from All Income Taxes 


$20,000,000 


FeperaL INTERMEDIATE Crepvit BANKS 


Debentures 


Dated June 15, 1931 


Due 3, 6, 11, 12 months 


Price on application 


Secured by loans and discounts representing advances made for 
production and marketing of crops and livestock under Act of Congress, 


approved March 4, 1923. 


The entire capital of the twelve Banks was subscribed for by the 
United States Treasury and all twelve Banks are liable, under tendons 
stated in the Act, for the principal of and interest on the Debentures 


of each Bank. 


You can apply for the purchase of any of the above through your 


dealer or throug 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agente 
Feperat INTERMEDIATE Crepit BANKs 


31 NASSAU STREET 
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e job... 


without a worry about bills 


OR millions of families it has 
been all outgo and no income 


for a long time. 


+ To many of them, the welcome 
sight of the first pay check will be 
clouded by the realization that it 
can’t begin to satisfy the demands 


of insistent collectors. 


Stretch their incomes as they 
may, it will be months before they 


. get caught up on the 


bills contracted during unemployment. 
4 These months need not be harrassing months of worry, of credit 
destroyed, of putting off merchants from pay day to pay day. 

+ The new job can be started with a clean slate and a clear mind. 
+ Such times of stress as these demonstrate the wisdom of the laws of 
those states that provide for family finance companies. 
+ To then. families may go, secure the funds to pay their bills at once and 
repay the loan in small monthly installments. 
+ Foremost of these companies is the Household organization. Without 
asking for co-makers or endorsers, without requiring bankable collateral, 
it lends $50 to $300 largely on the integrity and “going value” of the 


borrower. 


+ On amounts over $100, Household charges nearly a third less than the 
maximum fixed by law in most states. Up to twenty ‘months is allowed 


for repayment. 


+ More, Household helps the family budget its pay check to work out of 


debt as promptly as possible. 


4 Managamers | . 
=| budgeting family income, leoding 


offered without charge to 





all. Telephone, call or write for a copy. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on 
to the happiness of financtal security, is 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago,’ Illinois 


«-(135 Offices in 76 Cities)... 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 


Teert ite melts l mee 


to help 


RL 


prosperity’s return 





al Standard Time and be a guest of the HouseholdCelebri- 
aswellas leading thinkers inaffairsof national importance. 


Just as helpful to business recovery as increased employment is the contri- 
bution of the family finance company: lending money with which hundreds 
of thousands of families can pay their bills promptly. The campaign of 
which this advertisement is a part is aggressively going after prosperity by 
speeding collections. It is now appearing in newspapers of four and three- 
quarter million circulation. Interested citizens are invited to write for more 
information about the personal finance business. Address Department D4, 
Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Health Problems Confronting 
Industrial Workers oe i 


Persons Who Are Working and Living in Mod- 
ern Cities Said to Be Under a Greater Physical 
and Mental Strain Than Rural Dwellers 


By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


TANDARDIZATION of production in in- 
dustry has been the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the twentiefh century in 

this country. The human factor has been 
submerged into and has become a part of 
the machinery. This has led to mass pro- 
duction in industry. But the employe—from 
the chairman of the board of directors to the 
unskilled day laborer—is just as individualis- 
tic as his ancestors were 500 years ago. Man 
cannot be poured into a mold in so far as 
his body functions are concerned. 


+ ¢ 

The employe has the same inherited pat- 
terns of reaction as his forefathers. Metals 
poured into molds can sometimes give off 
poisonous and toxic gases, such as lead and 
other substances. The air in such industrial 
plants causes illness, weakness, headache, fa- 
tigue and mental confusion so long as man 
must breathe it and work in it. The health 
hazard is increased. Such examples could 
be multiplied if time permitted. 

Man is still an individualist. Talk to him 
about himself and you have his undivided 
attention. He is just as individualistic from 
a health standpoint. He will be healthy so 
long as he can keep his breathing, digesting, 
excreting apparatuses coordinated and work- 
ing properly. Inheritance, as well as experi- 
ences, mold these vital systems so that they 
respond in different ways to even the same 
stimulus. The margin of safety, or the re- 
serve power, each of us may have in our 
heart muscle, in our kidney, in our stomach 
or in any other vital physiological unit of our 
system varies with each individual. 

Early in the nineteenth century many ex- 
periments were made in government in sev- 
eral countries. Before the end of the century 
it was known that democratic government 
made really little difference in so far as the 
life of the ordinary man was concerned. Eco- 
nomic power became the political power. 
Many lives were sacrificed during the early 
industrialization periods in England and 
other countries. The introduction of the ma- 
chine age in industry was accompanied by a 
clear demonstration of the individualistic na- 
ture of the human who ran the machine. 

+ + 

An employe must be healthy to be an eco- 
nomic asset to his employer. The public 
health authority knows that from his stand- 
point it makes little difference if man lives 
in a communistic, socialistic, demoratic or 
monarchical governmented community, he is 
still an individual so far as health is con- 
cerned. He will have the same diseases if 
he eats an unbalanced diet. Neglect of per- 
sonal hygiene will be followed by the same 
epidemics of pestilence. 

The health of a population living in a 

Ce 


tropical climate differs only in detail from 
the health of folk living in a colder, north- 
ern climate. Insects live the year ‘round in 
warm climates; hence mosquitoes and flies are 
capable of transmitting certain diseases. The 
digestive diseases are more prevalent in warm 
climates, such as typhoid fever, dysentery, 
cholera and such diseases can become epi- 
demic and assume serious health hazards. 
The respiratory diseases are more prevalent 
in colder climates, such as the pneumonias. 
These are instances of how climate changes 
man and makes him more susceptible to cer- 
tain diseases. 

Diet still remains the single greatest factor 
in maintaining health. Malaria, although a 
mosquito-borne disease, never assumes epi- 
demic or economic importance except in an 
undernourished people. There would be. the 
same pestilence in Illinois if we suffered from 
famine as so often occurs in certain coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa. 


+ + 

The technic of living becomes more com- 
plicated when man has to maintain himself 
in a highly industrialized community. He is 
compelled to pay more attention to his 
health. The city-dwelling man in Iinois 
does not live quite as long as his country- 
dwelling brother. He must recognize that he 
is under a greater physical and mental strain 
than the rural dweller. The human body 
has been trained through many generations 
to adapt itself to certain environments. The 
simple, but natural, foods have been man’s 
diet for several thousand years. Refined, 
concentrated and preserved fruits, vegetables, 
fish and meat have been developed within 
the span of one generation of time. . 

Ventilation in the factory containing thou- 
sands of machines introduces new substances 
in the air the worker must breathe. The 
artificial illumination necessary for the 
worker to perform his duties may cause eye- 
strain, with a train of abnormal symptoms 
produced by ocular maladjustment. 

Industrial mass production is here to stay; 
man must fit himself into this new industrial 
environment. We cannot pour man into a 
mold; he is truly individualistic in ‘his 
make-up. A hundred suits may be cut from 
the same pattern, but the hundred men wear- 
ing these suits differ one from the other. 

Certain broad principles of how to keep 
well can be laid down and recommended for 
the average person. He should eat health- 
giving and disease-preventing foods as a 
steady diet. He shouldn’t be a worrier and 
shouldn't follow fads. He should keep him- 
self in health by natural and physiological 
methods. Overindulgence in food, play or 
work causes the teeterboard of his body equi- 
librium to deviate from its normal position. 


Vermont’s Reliance on Agriculture 


Farmers’ Present Economic Status Discussed 
By STANLEY C. WILSON 


Governor, State of Vermont 


ERMONT is an agricultural State. Those 
Ver our people who live on farms are de- 

pendent directly on agriculture for exist- 
ence. The rest of our people are largely de- 
pendent on agriculture for prosperity, for the 
villages and small cities of Vermont cannot 
be truly prosperous unless the producers on 
the farms around them are prosperous. 


We now have a population of which ap- 
proximately one-third is urban, a little less 
than a third is rural living on farms, and a 
little more than a third is rural not living 
on farms. In spite of a reduction in the 
number of farmers during the last 10 years, 
there has been an increase in farm produc- 
tion. 


Vermont is the second State in New Eng- 
land in area. Its location is such that the 
great markets of New York and Boston and 
other cities are close by. Moreover, the pop- 
ulation of these cities is so large that the 
farms in New York and the southern New 
England States are wholly inadequate to sup- 
ply them with dairy products. Those cities, 
therefore, must look outside their own States 
for much of their sustenance. 


While quite a portion of the State of Ver- 
mont is taken up by the Green Mountains, 
and so is not available for agriculture, the 
rest of the land seems to be all the better 
by reason of its association with the moun- 
tains so as to make up in quality the short- 
age in area. 


The general average quality of soil is high, 
and, due to this fact and to climatic condi- 
tions, crop diversification can be successfully 
carried out. The proof of this statement is 
found in the following figures as to crop 
yields per acre and relative standing among 
the States. 


In 1930 Vermont ranked third in the United 
States and first in New England in the yield 
of corn per acre. She was tenth in the 
United States in yield of oats per acre, ninth 
as to wheat, second as to buckwheat, elev- 
enth as to hay (first in New England as to 
this), fourth as to potatoes, and well above 
the average on nearly all, if not all, northern- 
grown crops. As to six staple cereal crops 
produced in Vermont, the value per acre is 
now double the average for the country. That 
she ranks high on yields of numerous crops 
testifies that she has a soil that responds to 
the will and the work of the farmer. 


Vermont also produces apples. She has the 
largest privately owned apple orchard in the 
world, numerous other large ones, and many 
small ones. Vermont is recognized as a pro- 
ducer of fine seed potatoes, furnishing sged 
to some of the large potato growing sections. 


In addition to these crops that are secured 
by tilling the soil, there is one that is secured 
in the woods—the annual crop of maple prod- 
ucts, in which approximately one-third of our 
farmers share. The name “Vermont” has be- 
come so associated with maple sugar and 
maple syrup that it is deemed almost a part 
of the name. In 1930 Vermont produced 
1,239,000 pounds of maple sugar and 1,398,000 
gallons of maple syrup, worth over $3,000,000. 
This crop is secured at a time when the 


farmer can hardly be doing anything. else 
except dairying that brings in direct cash 
returns. 


It must be recognized, however, that in 
Vermont the dairy industry is the backbone 
of agriculture. With pastures that are green 
throughout the Summer season, her dairy 
products are high quality. Vermont leads all 
the States in the Union in the per-capita 
value of dairy products. Vermont farmers 
supply more than 60 per cent of the milk 
for the City of Boston and suburbs, besides 
supplying a portion to New York and to many 
of the smaller cities of the southern New 
England States. 


There are over 700,000 farm animals in 
Vermont, including more than 250,000 cows— 
more per square mile than any other State. 
We generally think of Vermont as a land of 
small farms, but there are more cows per 
farm in our State than in any other State 
in the Union. 


The value of our annual farm products ap- 
proaches $100,000,000. The biggest item in 
this is 1,250,000,000 pounds of milk, a large 
portion of which is marketed in fluid form. 

At the present time the dairy industry and 
agriculture in Vermont, like that in every 
other State, is not as prosperous as it has 
been in the past. Market prices for the prod- 
ucts have fallen below the costs of produc- 
tion. It seems to be true that in times of 
depression agriculture first feels the effects, 
while in times of prosperity agriculture is 
the last to share in the benefits. 

It is probably true, however, that, due to 
the wide diversification of her industry and 
the stability of her agriculture, Vermont has 
felt the general depression less than any 
other State. We have not been cursed by in- 
flated values. Farm land prices have re- 
mained moderate, if not indeed low. There- 
fore now we have less deflation to trouble us. 

Now as to the future: Vermont farmers 
are well located, near the good markets with 
good railroad facilities connecting them with 
those markets. The opportunities for wide 
crop diversification in Vermont, the practical 
certainty that there will be no crop failure 
due to drought or other causes, and the ad- 
vantages which result from the ability to 
produce a high-grade product are on their 
side. 

Electric power developments all over the 
State are resulting in rapid electrification on 
the farms, so that Vermont now ranks very 
high in this respect. Vermont farmers are 
adopting improved methods of production. 

During a transition period there is always 
dissatisfaction and more or less loss due to 
readjustments, but I feel that when our con- 
ditions are readjusted farmers in Vermont 
will have their fair share in the profits which 
should attend fdrm operations. New Eng- 
land farmers are now alive to the value, if 
not the absolute necessity, of better organ- 
ization and cooperation in the marketing of 
their products. They are now trying to work 
out a central marketing plan for the dairy 
industry which, if it can be successfully 
brought into operation, should safeguard the 
interests of both producers and consumers. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AIRCRAFT 
SPONSORED BY NAVY BUREAU 


Assistance in Development of Air-cooled Engines and 
Metal Propellers Included in Activities 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with aeronautics trade. 


By REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MOFFETT 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy 


In the following article, Admiral Moffett continues his discussion of the rela- 
tions of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, to the aeronautical 


industry, begun in the issue of June 1. 


HE United States Navy has directly 
T assisted the aeronautical industry in 

many specific ways, of which I will 
cite and briefly discuss four: The devel- 
opment of the present-day types of air- 
cooled engines; the development of ade- 
quate methods of protecting aluminum 
alloy seaplanes from corrosion; the spon- 
soring and development of the metal 
propeller; the contributions made by the 
Naval Aircraft Factory to the industry 
in the form of standards of design and 
manufacture, test results and conclu- 
sions, and especially in the form of the 
large number of trained engineers and 
executives who have resigned from the 
Naval Aircraft Factory to accept posi- 
tions in the aeronautical industry. 

+ + 

The air-cooled engine for airplanes 
was developed under the supervision of, 
and to a considerable extent on, con- 
tracts sponsored by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. The Navy adopted air-cooled 
engines for observation and training air- 
planes as early as 1923, and by putting 
the engines into actual service enabled 
the manufacturer to improve his product 
steadily. 

The Bureau purchased a quantity of 
each improved model as the development 
progressed, and shared with the manu- 
facturers the expense and annoyance of 
working the troubles out of the engine 
designs. Finally, the development re- 
sulted in the production of several mod- 
els of eminently satisfactory air-cooled 
engines, which were readily available to 
power the commercial airplanes brought 
forth in answer to the sudden demand 
of 1928 and 1929. Practically every com- 
mercial airplane flying or being built to- 
day is powered by an air-cooled engine 
which is the direct outgrowth of the pro- 
gram sponsored, and financially sup- 
ported in its infancy, by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

+ + 

Another part of the airplane, of great 
importance and value to the aeronau- 
tical industry, has been developed largely 
under Navy supervision. That article is 
the metal propeller. Long before there 
was enough commercial aviation to sup- 
port any manufacturing, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics definitely adopted the all- 
metal propeller as standard for naval 
airplanes. At that time metal propellers 
were far from being the dependable and 
efficient articles of today, but the Navy 
spent money for their procurement from 
several manufacturers, and the eventual 
result of this support was the evolution 
of excellent metal propellers of several 
types. These are universally used 
throughout the aeronautical industry of 
the United States today. 

When aluminum alloys (duralumin) 


were first used in seaplanes and flying 
boats in this country, many people 
believed that they would not corrode as 
rapidly or as severely as steel when ex- 
posed to sea water. The Navy’s experi- 
ence soon proved this to be an unduly 
optimistic theory—in fact, the corrosion 
of aluminum alloy parts of seaplanes was 
found to be alarming. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
and the several naval air stations have 
devoted much labor and study to the 
search for means to protect aluminum 
alloy seaplane structures from this de- 
structive attack. I believe that the 
methods which have been evolved in co- 
operation with the Aluminum Company 
of America and with certain airplane 
manufacturers will prove of great value 
to the aeronautical industry in commer- 
cial airplane construction. 


I believe that it is safe to state that 
there is not a single commercial aeronau- 
tical manufacturing concern that has at- 
tained any considerable size that has 
not recruited some of its force from 
among Naval Aircraft Factory trained 
men. In some companies a relatively 
high percentage of key men, both ad- 
ministrative and technical, are former 
Naval Aircraft Factory employes. Fig- 
ures on this supply of trained men are 
not uniform. The percentage leaving the 
factory voluntarily to accept better posi- 
tions depends primarily on opportunity 
for advancement at the factory, as com- 
pared with that in private concerns. 
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T= percentage leaving was, of course, 

high just after the war, and it was 
high during the boom period of 1928-29. 
In normal times, with a factory force of 
1,250, about 75 persons, or 6 per cent of 
the total, resign annually to accept bet- 
ter jobs; even in 1930, a year of business 
depression, most acute in the aeronau- 
tical industry, no less than, 41 men re- 
signed from the Naval Aircraft Factory 
to accept vrivate jobs. 

When we consider, on the one hand, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars spent 
annually by our Federal, State, county, 
and municipal governments for the op- 
eration of schools, the students of which 
render no useful service while in school, 
and must, in many cases, receive further 
practical training before becoming eco- 
nomic assets to the country, and, on the 
other hand, realize that the Naval Air- 
craft Factory, while being completely 
self-supporting, annually graduates imo 
industry 75 trained aeronautical experts, 
we realize that the naval aeronautical 
organization, through the medium of its 
Naval Aircraft Factory, is contributing 
toward the most important element in 
any undertaking—management. 


In the next of this series of articles to appear in the issue of June 3, Capt. 
Elmer E. Adler, Director of Aircraft Production, Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, Department of War, will describe the organization and activities of the 
Office of the Director of Aircraft Production. 


Revising Illinois’ Penal System 
School for Prison Officers Included in Plans 
By COL. FRANK D. WHIPP 


Superintendent of Prisons, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


E Illinois Department of Public Welfare 

has under way a plan for the establish- 

ment of a training school for prison offi- 
cers and guards, following the plan of the 
Federal Government and other States. It is 
proposed to make it one of the requirements 
of civil service that each applicant be a grad- 
uate from this school. 


Tentative plans provide for an entrance 
examination to the school based on age, 
physical and mental condition and general 
fitness. It is proposed that accepted appli- 
cants attend school at the prisons for a pro- 
bation period of 90 days and that they be 
paid a nominal salary of not less than $50 
per month, with maintenance, until they 
have been accepted by the prison officials. 

Other plans now under consideration by 
officials of the Public Welfare Department, 
if carried out, will expand and improve the 
facilities of the prisons at Joliet. 

A colony of medium security type build- 
ings, sufficient to accommodate 900 prisoners, 
is contemplated. The structures are to be 
erected on the old prison farm, east of the 
women’s prison. This would enable the prison 
management to reduce the population of the 
old prison to one convict in each cell. 

The proposed buildings would be erected 
at a cost of about $500 per bed, which would 
likely be a new low mark in prison construc- 
tion costs. Construction of the established 
forms of fortress-like prisons range around 
$5,000 to $6,000 per convict accommodated. 
The fact that the dormitories would be built 
of hydra-stone concrete blocks, a Joliet prison 
product, would keep down the cost. The 
structures contemplated would be similar in 
design, but less ornate than the ones now 
being completed at the Vandalia State farm. 
In architecture they would be patterned after 
prison buildings of the plain semi-security 
type, erected in recent years by the Federal 
Government and by a number of progressive 
States. 

Another move contemplated at Joliet, which 
also hinges upon pending legislation, is the 
transformation of the present women’s prison 


into a unit of the old prison for male con- 
victs. This plan depends upon legislative au- 
thority to remove the women prisoners to the 
women's reformatory at Dwight. The erec- 
tion of a security type cottage, at Dwight, 
from unexpended balances in the Welfare 
Department's construction appropriation, 
would defray the cost of this construction. 

Three general classifications of the con- 
vict population at the old Joliet prison would 
be enabled by these two expansion and im- 
provement projects: First offenders, prisoners 
who are mentally defective and the con- 
firmed criminals, “repeaters,” or recidivists, 
as prison authorties term them, could be seg- 
regated. 

There are at Joliet a number of convicts 
who are mentally deficient When convicts 
are duly pronounced insane they go to Ches- 
ter, where all opportunity for parole is re- 
moved unless and until their sanity returns. 
The practice of housing first-termers and 
hardened criminals in the same cell—un- 
avoidable under crowded conditions — could 
be discontinued at Joliet if the proposed pro- 
gram of construction is pursued. 

Death penalties imposed by all the courts 
in Illinois will be carried out hereafter at 
Menard by one official executioner, if other 
pending legislation is enacted. 

There are now three execution chambers 
in the State. Cook County has one in its 
county jail. The act that substituted elec- 
trocution for hanging as the method of in- 
flicting the death penalty in Illinois estab- 
lished execution chambers at Joliet and 
Menard. 

Investigations have brought out the fact 
that prison morale is seriously affected by the 
gruesomeness of executions. Imposition of 
the death penalty is objectionable to the 
communities adjacent to the scenes of execu- 
tions. Consequently, the bill proposes to cen- 
tralize the executions of all who are here- 
after condemned in one Geath house, to be 
erected in a secluded section of grounds ad- 
jacent to the southern Illinois prison, at 
Menard. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889, 1893-1897: 
"Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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Sizinificance of Call Letters 
Assigned to Radio Stations + 


Names of Broadcasting Units Said to Be Based 
Upon Regulations of International Conven- 
tions as Well as Expressed Wishes of Owners 


By L. A. CORRIDON 


Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


enthusiasts who have deliberated as to 

why call letters are’ assigned to radio 
stations, especially broadcasting stations, and 
as to what significance there is in the differ- 
ent groups of these letters. 

In the early days of radio, or wireless, as 
this science of communication at one time 
was called, there was not very much system 
in the use of these calls for station identifica- 
tion. 

In 1903 a preliminary international con- 
ference on wireless telegraphy was held at 
Berlin, Germany, and a protocol was drawn 
up as a basis for an international conven- 
tion which ultimately was held at Berlin in 
1906. This convention, which came into ef- 
fect July 1, 1908, in those countries ratifying 
the convention, provided that all radio sta- 
tions must have a call signal different from 
any other call and comprised of three letters. 
It was not ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate until April 3, 1912, due to certain con- 
troversial provisions which had to be ironed 
out; consequently, the procedure for assign- 
ing call signals was not followed in this 
country until after the ratification. Appar- 
ently, it was not adhered to by other coun- 
tries until about that time. 

The Berlin Convention of 1906, effective 
July 1, 1908, was followed by the London 
Convention of 1912 which came into effect 
July 1, 1913. Today, the operation of radio 
stations of countries adhering to international 
laws and regulations is carried on under the 
Washington Convention of 1927, effective 
Jan. 1, 1929. 

Stations prior to the time of the first radio 
laws took for their use whatever calls they 
desired. A great many used calls comprised 
of only one or two letters and the first letter 
of these calls began with almost any letter 
of the alphabet. A commercial station at 
Point Judith, R. I., used PJ and one located 
in the Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y., used 
only one letter, P. Two others in New York 
City used NY and OHX, respectively. 

All United States Naval stations used calls 
of three letters beginning with N. The letter 
N is still assigned to all Naval stations, Coast 
Guard stations and to a few vessels of other 
branches of the Government. Calls begin- 
ning with WU, WV, WX, WY and WZ have 
been allocated to stations of the United 
States Army. 


N° DOUBT there are thousands of radio 


+ a 

After the establishment of the Radio Divi- 
sion, July 1, 1911, to enforce the provisions 
of the Radio Act of June 24, 1910, which was 
the first radio act enacted in the United 
States and following the ratification of the 
Berlin Convention of 1908, this country was 
allocated all combinations beginning~with N, 
W and all of the K combinations with the 
exception of certain calls then assigned to 
stations of other countries. Subsequently, all 
the K, N and W calls, with the exception of 
the groups beginning with KA, KB and KC, 
were reserved for the United States. 

With the reassignment of the new calls to 
the then existing stations and this new pro- 
cedure followed in assigning calls to new sta- 
tions, duplication was done away with. The 
allocating of the call groups to the different 
countries is administered by the radio branch 
of the International Bureau of the Telegraph 
Union at Berne, Switzerland, in accordance 
with the International Radio-telegraph Con- 
vention, Washington, 1927. 

The Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce, in order that the identification of 
stations may more readily be ascertained, al- 
located all K calls to land stations on the 
Pacific coast and to ships plying the Atlantic 
Ocean and Gulf of Mexico stations. The W 
calls were allocated to Atlantic and Gulf 
coast stations and stations on the Great 
Lakes. Ships plying the Pacific Ocean were 
also assigned W calls. This practice worked 
smoothly until the opening of the Panama 
Canal. From that time on with ships going 
from one ocean to the other, either K or W 
calls were of necessity used and assigned to 
vessels in both oceans. 

During the infancy of radio practically all 
land stations were on the coast as all com- 
munication was done between ship-to-shore 
stations, there being no point-to-point com- 
munication between stations within the coun- 
try. K calls at the time of the beginning of 
broadcasting were assigned to inland sta- 
tions east or west of the Mississippi River; 
however, after the first broadcasting stations 
were erected, that river was made the divid- 
ing line of K and W calls. KDKA, at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and KYW, at Chicago, II1., 
are among the pioneer broadcasting stations 
which accounts for these stations having K 
calls assigned to them. 

Along about 1917, when this country en- 


tered the world conflict, the call combina- 
tion of three letters were exhausted making it 
necessary for the grouping of an additional 
letter. The International Conference held at 
Washington in 1927 allocated the remaining 
combinations beginning with KA, KB and 
KC to the United States die to the arrange- 
ment decided upon to assign only three-let- 
ter calls to stations in the international serv- 
ice, that is, land stations communicating 
with ships at sea and land stations communi- 
cating with foreign countries. The number 
of stations of this category had increased 
tremendously. Four-letter calls under the 
convention are now assigned to ships and 
land stations in domestic point-to-point serv- 
ice and five-letter calls are given to radio 
equipped aircraft. 
+ + 


Special stations, which includes experi- 
mental, relay broadcasting, visual broadcast- 
ing, are assigned calls prefixed by a number 
designating the radio district in which the 
station is located followed by either K, for 
stations in detached, or W for those within 
the continental limits of the United Staies. 
This combination prefix is followed by the 
letter X which denotes an experimental sta- 
tion of the classes above-named. The Radio 
Division has divided the country into nine 
districts. To take care of experimental port- 
able stations operating in one or more dis- 
tricts and experimental aircraft stations, the 
number 10 is assigned as part of the call for 
these stations. Amateur calls are assigned 
in the same manner except all letters other 
than X as the initial letter following the pre- 
fix are used. Prior to the systematic assign- 
ment of calls, some amateurs used the initials 
of their name as a call. 

Shortly after the inception of broadcasting, 
the idea of giving calls to broadcasting sta- 
tions that would have some special signifi- 
cance was conceived and, to begin with, as- 
signed KOP to a station of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department which since then has been 
placed out of commission. With the popular- 
ity of this call came a deluge of requests 
for calls designating the initials of a slogan, 
the owner’s name, the name of a city, or 
State in which a station may be located. 

While some stations merely desire one call 
that is euphonious, others have requested two 
calls. Many reasons for having two calls have 
been given such as a church did not want its 
services identified with a station which 
usually goes on the air with jazz music. Others 
desired distinctive calls to be identified with 
the different companies sponsoring programs. 
If such a practice was followed, it would be 
difficult to identify stations which is abso- 
lutely necessary for many obvious reasons. A 
perusal of the list of commercial and Gov- 
ernment radio stations of the United States, 
issued annually by the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce, shows several sta- 
tions having two calls. This was brought 
about by two or more stations consolidating, 
thereby reducing the number of stations on 
the air. This has been allowed as it is a 
step in the direction of eliminating inter- 
ference. 

A number of requests for calls for ships 
and stations of other classes having a spe- 
cial meaning have been received by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
but, as there are approximately 25,000 sta- 
tions of all kinds, and as they would have 
no significance other than to a broadcasting 
Station, the Radio Division only assigns such 
calls to broadcasting stations. Other requests 
have been received for three-letter calls for 
stations, the applicants being under the im- 
pression that a three-letter call lends prestige 
to the station due to the fact that in the 
early days of broadcasting, three-letter calls 
were assigned until there were no more. 


+ + 


Now this can not be done, firstly, due to 
the requirements of the International Con- 
vention, and, secondly, it would destroy the 
effiecient system now in effect. Further- 
more a radio telegraph station needs as 
short a call as possible for the expeditious 
transmission of code messages. In these com- 
munications, the call is repeated a number 
of times, whereas in radiotelephone com- 
munications and broadcasting where voice is 
the type of emission, the number of letters 
in a call does not matter. Four or five let- 
ters can be enunciated in a period of time 
almost equally as short as three letters. 

In each of the three-letter call groups 
allocated, it will be seen that there are 676 
combinations and in each of the four-letter 
groups there are 26 times that number 
(17,576) making a total of 54,756 combina- 
tions available for assignment to United 
States stations. 


Christmas Tree Production Methods 


Experiments to Be Conducted in Minnesota 
By HOWARD HOPKINS 


Federal Forest Service 


AST year forest officers on the Chippewa 
National Forest, Minnesota, made an ex- 
tensive survey of Christmas-tree markets 

in the central] States. Results indicated that 
most of the Christmas trees sold in the re- 
gion are shipped in either from New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont or from the even more 
remote Douglas-fir region of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

At the same time thousands of acres of 
land in the Lake States admirably suited for 
the production of spruce or fir Christmas 
trees is being ignored as of no value. As the 
first step in determining the possibilities of 
profitable production of Christmas-tree crops 
on the Chippewa, in the Christmas season of 
1930 more than 3,000 balsam-fir and black 
spruce trees averaging from 4 to 6 feet in 
height were soid on the stump. In general 
the cutting of these trees resulted in stand 
improvement, the trees being removed either 
from an undesirable understory or in the 
form of a needed thinning. The price re- 
ceived by the forest averaged more than 5 
cents per tree. 

As a demonstration forest the Ohippewa 
will not be satisfied with increasing sales of 


this nature. It will also establish on various 
sites plantations of white spruce, black 
spruce, and balsam-fir from which trees may 
be taken for the Christmas market both as 
the main crop and as a side crop in connec- 
tion with pulpwood production 

Another suggested method of Christmas- 
tree production is to use for this purpose the 
tops of trees cut for pulpwood. The objection 
has been raised that the limbs of older trees 
are too brittle to permit bending and packing 
as Christmas trees. A solution of this diffi- 
culty will be sought in experiments on the 
Chippewa. Still another method, which has 
worked out very successfully in small-scale 
operations on national forests of the South- 
west, is to lop the tops from standing trees, 
leaving the tree standing. 

In connection with tests of these different 
ways of producing Christmas trees the Chip- 
pewa will keep careful records of costs and 
returns. As the best and most profitable 
methods of handling such a crop are indi- 
cated the information will be broadcast so 
that private landowners may profit by the 
+ aa and experiences on Government 
and. 
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